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PREFACE. 



The Eoman Civil Law, comprised in tlie Institutes^ the Code 
and Digests and Novel Constitutions of the Emperor Justinian, 
has come down to modern times, and the laws of every part of 
Europe have been influenced, more or less, by it ; and no 
coimtiy more so than France ; for, as may be seen from the 
Notes which supplement this work, the Boman Civil Law, 
modified to suit the spirit of civilisation, has been judiciously 
embodied in the Code Napoleon ; and the clear -and compre- 
hensive nature of the Code has been so valued that its leading 
principles have been adopted in the Ehenish Provinces of 
Germany, Spain, Belgium, Holland, and carried by colqnists into 
the colonies, such as the Mauritius, the Cape of Good 'Hope, 
Guiana, Demerara, Louisiana ; while Lower Canada is almost 
entirely governed by its rules. 

Convinced of the importance to the legal student of a know- 
ledge of the Civil Laws of France, whose principles are so 
widely extended, I have endeavoured to place before him a 
concise and lucid translation of the Code Civil des Franqais ; 
and that the rules which it contains may be easily compre- 
hended, I have avoided unnecessary technicalities, and taken 
pains to substitute English equivalents for French idioms. 

In order to fix the student's attention and strengthen his legal 
knowledge, I have appended Explanatory Notes, which .show 
the analogy that exists between the Laws of France and the 
leading principles of the Eoman law, purposely omitting all 
reference to those obsolete rules which are foreign to the legis- 
lation of modem Europe. 



Tl. PBEFAOE. 

To render the work more pleasing, and the study of the 
Oode more effective, I haye blended, when the sense of the 
rules could be easily grasped, several articles into one distinct 
paragraph, so that the student will be saved the interrup- 
tions that render reading unpleasant and study unattractive. 
Eeferences, however, are given, by ihe use of which the various 
articles in the Code Civil may be at once referred to. 
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The Code Napoleon^ from its lucidity and simplicity, cannot 
fail to interest the young student ; it will serve as a pleasant 
introduction to the wide domain of legal science ; while ad- 
vantages of a practical nature must be gained from a knowledge 
of a legal system whose principles are all but imiversal. 
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The task has been a tedious one ; but if I have succeeded in 
placing before the legal student a work that will prove practical 
and profitable to him, I shaU deem mjrseK well rewarded for* 
the time and labour bestowed upon it. 



David Mitohell Aibd. 



3 Pump C^ttiit, Temple, 
Jarmary, 1876. 
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CIVIL LAWS OF FRANCE. 



DTEEODUCTOET CHAPTEE. 



OS* THE CIVIL LA.¥. 

Pbbvious to the Code Napoleon^ the civil legislation of 
France was divided into two general systems, the customary 
and the tvritten law, each of which branched into a moltitade 
of subdivisions. There were more than 180 general customs, 
extending more or less over the various provinces. Independ- 
ently of customary and written law, considered as local law, 
France was governed also by the Boman law, the laws of the 
Prince, and the decisions of the local Parliaments. 

Charles VII. formed the project of uniting the whole legis- 
lation of his kingdom ; Louis XI. entertained the same idea ; 
Henry 11. resumed it ; finally, Lamoignon, in the reign of Louis 
XrV., drew up his decrees ; but all remained in abeyance till, 
on the night of the 4:th August, 1789, when equality of rights 
throughout France was proclaimed, the Constituent Assembly 
ordered a Code of Civil Law common to the whole king- 
dom to be drawn up. Cambacer^s undertook the task, but 
failed. Tronchet, Bigot de Preameneu, Malleville, and Portalis 
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20 THE CIVIL LAWS OF rEANCE. 

were commissioned to draw up a system, following, by the orders 
of Napoleon, tlie order of the different projets presented by 
Oambacer^s, for the purpose of its being laid before the nation 
at large. Before offering it for discussion to the GouncU of 
State, it was submitted to the nation through the medium of 
the Press, and by this means the general and individual 
wisdom of France was collected upon every article. From the 
Committee of Legislation the Code was sent to the Tribunat, 
and after various conferences and discussions, it was referred to 
the Legislature in its separate headings, and each heading was 
separately promulgated by decrees from March, 1803, to 
March, 1804, when the whole formed the Code Civil or 
Code Napoleon^ which every real admirer of jurisprudence well 
knows how to appreciate.* 

The Civil Law of France may be defined as "A general 
rule of conduct prescribed by the supreme power of the 
State for its subjects to obey." It is a rule of con- 
duct commanding what is right^ and prohibiting what is 
wrong. It is a positive and permanent law so long as it is 
not legally changed by the Legislature. It is promulgated by 
the chief of the State, declaring that the law has passed through 
all the necessary forms for its completion, conmianding the 
judicial and administrative authorities to publish it, to obet/ it, 
and to see that it is observed. 

Every law consists of several parts : — 1. Declabatoet, 
whereby the rights to be observed and the wrongs to be avoided 

are clearly defined and laid down. 2. Dibectobt, 

whereby the citizen is instructed and enjoined to observe 
those rights,^ Bxtdi to abstain from the commission of wrongs, 
3. Bemedial, whereby a method is pointed out to re- 
cover a man's private rights or redress his private wrongs. 

4. ViNDiCATOBT, the sanction or vindicatory branch of the 

law, whereby it is signified what punishment or penalty shall 
be incurred by such persons as commit wrongs by transgress- 
ing the law, or by neglecting their duty. 



* The Bonrces from which the French law has been derived are the 
Institutes, the Pandects, the Code, and the Epitome Juliani. 
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THE CIVIL LAW. 21 

Code Napoleon. 

The Code Napoleon consists of a Preliminary Article and 
Three Books. The First Book treats of Persons ; the Second, of 
Things; and the Third, of the different modes of Acquiring 
Property, 

PreliminaiT Article. 

iCodt Napolion — ^Articles 1-6.] 

Laws are executory in aU the French territory, by virtue of 
the promulgation by the Executive, and are binding on every part 
of the territory so soon as their promulgation can be known. 

The promulgation made by the Executive shall be deemed to 
be known in the department of the seat of Government one day 
after the promulgation ; and in each of the other departments 
after the expiration of the same interval, allowing as many 
days as there are distances of sixty miles {cUx myriametres) 
between the city where the promulgation was made and the 
chief town of each department. 

All laws are prospective^ and never retrospective^ and have 
no binding force before their promulgation. 

Laws relating to the police and the safety of the citizen are 
binding upon all persons residing in French territory. 

Eeal property, even when possessed by foreigners, is governed 
by French law.^ 

Frenchmen, even residing in a foreign country, are subject to 
French laws respecting their status and privileges. 

A judge who refuses to give judgment under pretext of the 
silence, obscurity, or insufficiency of the law may be prose- 
cuted as guilty of denying justice.* Judges are forbidden to 
pronounce, by way of general and legislative disposition, upon 
cases brought before them ; that is, without the authority of 
the law. 

No one can derogat/C, by private arrangements, from laws 
which concern public order and morals. 

^ This is in accordance with the rule of Priyate International Law, 
that the lex loci rei sites prevails in cases in which real property is 
involved. 

^ By the Roman law, a judge qui litem fecit^ t.e., who from ignor- 
ance, or other preventible cause, gave a wrong decision, was liable to an 
action quasi ex delicto. He might have relieved himself from thia 
liability by obtaining the advice of lawyers whose business it was to 
render such assistance. 
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OF PEBSONS. 
Eojoyment and FriTation of Civil Bight& 

Code IfapoUon-'AttLolea 7-21.] 

Every Frenchman enjoys riglits,* signifying that all who 
are bom of French parents have equal riffhts,^ and that 
the property of a lainor, as weU as the property of an insane 
person of full age, is placed under the protection of the law. 

Any person, bom in France, of alien parents, may, at the 
age of 21, claim the status^ of a Frenchman, provided, in the 
event of his residing in France, he declares his intention to 
fix his domicile there ; or if residing in a foreign country, he 
makes the same declaration, and fixes his domicile in France, 
within a year from the date of his declaration. 

Every child of a Frenchman, bom in a foreign country, is 
French ; and every child of a Frenchman so bom, whose father 
has lost his status as a Frenchman, may recover his nationality 
by making, at full age, the above declaration. 

An alien enjoys in France the same civil rights as a 

• Civil rights differ from political rights. Women and minors enjoy 
civil rights; and every Frenchman, on attaining his majority (21 years), 
has also political rights, such as the right of voting, and of filling any 
public office or place of trust. 

' Among the Romans, it was not every man who possessed rights, 
neither did eveiy man who possessed rights possess them in an equal 
degree. The civil capacity for rights depended on the existence of 
certain qualifications, which were determined partly by the public and 
partly by the private law. 

^ Status, the legal capacity of a persona, the elements of which were 
liberty, citizenship, and membership in a family. 
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rrenchman. An alien woman who marries a Frencliman 
follows the statita of her husband. 

By the Naturalisation Act of 1867, an alien, at the age of 
21, who has resided three years in France, may, on maJdng 
the prescribed declaration, be admitted to the enjoyment of 
all the civil rights of a French citizen ; and if the alien has 
rendered any important military or ciril service to France, one 
year's residence will be sufficient to secure his naturalisation. 
By the same Act, in certain cases, aliens who have never re- 
sided in France may be naturalised by having an appointment 
conferred upon them by the French Government. 

An alien, though not residing in France, may be summoned 
before the French tribunals for debts contracted in France 
with a Frenchmau, and also for debts contracted by him in a 
foreign country with Frenchmen. A Frenchman may also be 
summoned before a French tribunal for debts contracted by 
liim in a foreign country, even with an alien. 

In all but commercial matters, the plaintiff, if an alien, 
must give security for costs, unless he possesses in France 
sufficient real property to cover costs. 

Friyatioii of GiTil Bights. 

The status^ of a Frenchman is lost : — 1. By being naturalised 

in a foreign State. -2. By accepting, without the authority 

of the French Government, any public appointment conferred 

by a foreign State. 3. By settling in a foreign country, 

without any intention of returning. Proprietors of commer- 
cial establishments in a foreign country are not considered 
as having settled there with the intention of not returning. 

A Frenchman who has lost his status as a Frenchman may 
resume it by returning to France with the authority of the 
French Government, and by declaring his intention to fix his 
domicile in France, and renouncing any privilege contrary to 
French law. 

' By the Roman law, the loss of a status was called capitis diminution 
«nd like the caput itself, was of three kinds: — 1. Capitis diminutio 

maxima, when liberty was lost. 2. Capitis diminutio media, when 

the right of citizenship was lost. 8. Capitis diminutio minima^ 

when a Roman citizen underwent a change with respect to his previous 
family relations. 
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A Frencliwoman who marries an alien follows the status of 
lier husband ; and, if she becomes a widow, she may resume 
her former status^ provided she resides in France, or returns 
there with the permission of the Government, and declares, 
as prescribed, her intention to fix her domicile in Prance. 

A Frenchman who, without the permission of the French 
Government, enters into the military or naval service of a 
foreign power, loses his status as a Frenchman, and cannot 
return to France without the permission of the French Govern- 
ment, nor resume his status of a Frenchman, except by going 
through the same formalities as an alien ; without prejudice 
to the penalties prescribed by the criminal law against French- 
men for bearing arms against their own country. 

All persons convicted of felony were formerly considered as 
civilly dead, but civil death (la mort civile) was abolished by 
the Act of May, 1854,* and civil degradation and legal inter'^ 
diction are now substituted. j* 



* Consequently, Articles 22 to 38 are repealed. 

t Civil degradation is the loss of civil and political rights; legal 
interdiction is the deprivation of the management of property. 
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OHAPTEE m. 



OF £Eei8TMTI0N OF BIETH8, MABBIAOES, AND DEATHS. 

Aotes de PEtat CML* 

{Code Aopoftfon— Artioles S4-111.] 

The year, day, and hour of a birth, death, or marriage must 
be entered in the register ; also the Christian name, stimame, 
age, profession, and domicile of all parties named in the 
registration. The registrar must not add an3rthing which has 
not been declared by the parties. If any of the parties inter- 
ested in the registration cannot appear personally, he may bd 
represented by means of a power of attorney. Witnesses to 
the registration must be males of full age. 

The registrar must read over the registration to the parties* 
The registration must be signed by the registrar, the parties, 
and witnesses ; and if any of them cannot sign, the reason 
must be stated. The registration must be entered in the 
registers, one of which is kept in the parish ; the other, at the 
end of the jrear, is sent to the court of first instance. 

Extracts may be obtained by any person from the registrars^ 
and such extracts are certified (legalises) by a judge of the court 
of first instance. When there are no registers, or when the 
registers have been lost, the registration may be proved hj 
documents or witnesses. 

* The word acie in this ease signifies a document or instmment which 
proves the existence of a fact ; and ^tat civil, the stattis of a person and 
his condition in civil society. Les Actes de VEtat Civil are docnments 
written by public officers appointed for the purpose, authenticating thd 
births, marriages, and deaths of persons. 
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All registrations relating to the birth, marriage, or death of 
Frenchmen or foreigners made in a foreign country are valid, 
if drawn up according to the form used in the said country. 

Every registration of birth, marriage, or death of French- 
men made in a foreign country shall be valid, if it has been 
made conformably to the French laws by diplomatic agents or 
the consuls. 

In every case, when mention of a registration is to be made 
in the margin of a registration previously registered, it must 
be done at the instance of the interested parties, either on the 
parish register or on the duplicate copy in possession of the 
court of first instance. 

. A registrar is responsible for alterations made in registra- 
tions, but he has his remedy against the person who made the 
alterations. Any alteration or forgery made in the registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths, or writing of such registra- 
tion on a fly-lesS, or otherwise than in the proper register, 
subjects the public officer to damages, without prejudice to a 
criminal action. 

The public prosecutor is bound to examine the state of the 
registers when deposited among the rolls of the court, and 
must draw up a concise statement, and point out any infrac- 
tion committed by the registrars, wlxo are liable to a fine. 

In all cases where a court of first instance is called to 
adjudicate upon questions of registration, interested parties 
have a right of appeal. 

Begistratioii of Births. 

The birth of a child must be declared, within three days after 
confinement, to the registrar of the place, to whom the child 
must be brought ; such declaration is made by the father, and 
in his absence by the accoucheur^ or any other person present 
at the confinement ; and, when the mother is confined away 
from home, by the person in whose house the birth took 
place. The birth must then be immediately registered in the 
presence of two witnesses. The day, hour, place of birth, sex, 
and the Christian name given to the child must be stated in 
the registration ; also the Christian and surname, profession, 
and domicile of the parents, and those of the witnesses. 

Every person who finds a new-bom child must take it to the 
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registrar, ynih the clothes and other articles found with it, 
and must state the place, and when and where found; a 
note of which is taken, stating the apparent age of the child, 
its sex, the name given to it, and the officers to whom it has 
been given in charge. This statement is inscribed upon the 
register. 

If a child is bom at sea, it must be registered in the ship's 
log-book within 24 hours, in the presence of the father, if there, 
and two witnesses ; and when the vessel arrives in port, the 
master must give two copies of the registration to the proper 
authorities, to be registered at the domicile of the father, if 
known, otherwise of the mother. 

The affiliation of an illegitimate child must be registered at 
the time of the affiliation, and the fact must be stated in the 
margin of the registration of birth, if there is one. 



Begistratioii of Kariiages. 

Before solemnizing a marriage the officer of the civil State 
must have the banns published on two distinct Sundays, the 
latter, eight days after the first publication. The banns, 
with Christian names, surnames, trades or callings, and domi- 
ciles of the parties to be married, and those of their parents, 
must be posted on the door of the town-hall, and the marriage 
cannot t£^e place till three days after the second publication. 

If the marriage does not take place within twelve months, 
fresh banns must be published. 

When opposition is made, the registrar is not at liberty to 
celebrate the marriage till the opposition has been withdrawn, 
or annidled by the decision of a court of justice, under a 
penalty of 300 francs and damages. 

The certificates of the births of both contracting parties must 
be produced, and given to the registrar. If unable to produce 
such certificates, a declaration, before a justice of the peace, of 
seven witnesses of either sex, relatives or not, who remembered 
the births, will be accepted ; but it must be sanctioned by a 
court of first instance. 

The contracting parties must obtain the consent of their 
parents or grand-parents ; in default, of the family ; and an 
affidavit of such consent, executed by a notary, must be 
produced. 
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The marriage is celebrated in the parisli in whicli one or 
both of the contracting parties have resided for a period of six 
months. 

On the day appointed by the parties for the marriage 
ceremony, the registrar* in the town-hall reads, in the pre- 
sence of four witnesses, the prescribed articles, which detail 
the respective rights and duties of husband and wife. The 
registrar then asks the parties if they consent to be husband 
and wife, and on receiving an aflfirmative reply, he proclaims in 
the name of the law that they are lawfully united by marriage, 
which is immediately registered. 

In the registration of marriages, there must be inserted : — 
1. The Christian name, surname, profession, age, place of 

birth, and domicile of both husband and wife. 2. If 

of full age, or minors. 3. Christian names, surnames, 

professions, and domicile of the parents. 4. The con- 
sent of the parents, or in default, that of the family. 

5. Necessary smnmons, if served. 6. The banns. 

7. The oppositions, if made, or if withdrawn. 8. The 

declaration of consent by husband and wife. 9. Christian 

names, surnames, ages, professions, and domiciles of the wit- 
nesses. 10. Declaration that there has or has not been a 

marriage settlement, and the date of such deed, and name and 
domicile of the notary who executed it. 



Begistration of Deaths. 

No interment can take place without the authority of the 
registrar, who must view the body of the deceased to assure 
himself of the death ; and twenty-four hours must elapse from 
death to interment, except in special cases. The registration 
of deaths is made by the registrar in presence of two witnesses, 
and it must contain the Christian name, surname, age, pro- 
fession, and domicile of the person deceased, and the same 
particulars of the persons who make the declaration. 

In cases of deaths in hospitals or public establishments, the 
directors or masters of such establishments are bound to give 
notice within twenty-four hours to the registrar, who is bormd 

• In France the registrar (bfficier de V€tat civil) who celebrates 
marriages is either the mayor or a municipal officer. 
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to inspect tlie body, and after inspection, send the registration 
of tlie death to the registrar of the last domidle of the deceased 
person, who enters it upon his register. 

When there is any sign or indication that the deceased met 
death by violence, interment must not take place till the super- 
intendent of the police ascertains, by the assistance of a medical 
man, the cause of death and the circumstances connected 
with it ; and his statement must be sent to the registrar of the 
place, who, again, must send it to the registrar 'of the domicile 
pf the deceased person, if known. 

The registrar of a criminal court is bound to send, within 
twenty-four hours after the execution of a criminal, to the 
registrar of the place where the person was sentenced to death 
all the information necessary for the registration of the death. 
In cases of deaths in prisons, the gaoler must send for the 
registrar, who enters the death upon his register. In cases of 
deaths by violent means, in prisons, or by the extreme penalty 
of the law, no mention must be made of such circumstance ; 
the death is only registered in the usual form. In cases of 
deaths at sea, the death must be recorded, in the presence of 
two witnesses, by one of the officers, upon the log-book, and a 
copy of it sent, when the vessel arrives in port, to the regis- 
trar of the domicile of the deceased person, to be entered 
upon the register. 



Begistration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths of the Military 

out of the French Territory. 

Begistration* of the military out of the French terri- 
tory must be drawn up in the form stated, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: — The quartermaster in each corps, and the 
captains of detachments, must act as registrars, and enter all 
registrations in registers kept for the purpose. In cases of 
births, the officer must send, within ten days, a copy of the 
registration to the registrar of the last domicile of tlie father, 
if known, or of the mother. 

Deaths must be attested by three witnesses, and a copy of 

• By the decree of June 16, 1808, officers cannot marry withont the 
' permission of the Minister of War ; nor can non-commissioned officers 
or privates without the consent of their commander. 
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the registration must be sent to the registrar of the domicile 
of the deceased person. 

The marriage banns of the military must be published at 
their last domicile, and twenty-five days before the celebration 
of the marriage such banns must be made public to the corps. 

Immediately after marriage a copy of the re^tration must 
be sent to the registrar of the last domicile of husband and wife. 

Deaths in hospitals out of the French territory are registered 
by the directors, and a copy sent to the quartermaster, who 
must forward a copy to the last domicile of the deceased person. 

In each of these cases the registrar of the last domicile 
must at once enter the registration upon his books. 

Beotifioatioii of Begistratioiifi. 

Whenever rectification on the ground of error is demanded, 
the action must be adjudged by a competent court, subject to 
appeal. Interested parties are made parties to the action in 
the hearing of the public prosecutor. 

Judgments of rectification can never be set up against 
interested parties who did not demand it, or who were not 
summoned. Judgments of rectification must be entered upon 
the registers as soon as the registrars have received notice^ and 
mention made in the margin of the amended registration. 

Domicile. 

The domicile* of every Frenchman, as far as regards civil 
rights, is where he has lus principal establishment or abode. 
A change of domicile is effected by the fact of a person taking 
up his residence in another place, with the intention of fixing 
his principal domicile there ; the proof of such intention re- 
sults from an express declaration before the municipalities of 
the place left, as well as to the municipalities of the new domi- 
cile. In default of such declaration, proof of intention depends 
on circumstances ; but a temporary removal, by any public 
appointment, does not change the domicile; a life-appoint- 
ment does. 

A wife claims the domicile of her husband ; a minor not 

* Domicile differs from residence. It preserves a right notwithstand- 
ing' the fact of absence. 
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emancipated, that of the father, mother, or guardian ; an 
interdicted person, that of his goardian ; and a servant that of 
his or her master or mistress, when living in the same house. 

The domicile is the place where the rights of succession com- 
mence (la succeman louvre). When a deed contains a clause 
selecting a domicile other than the real one for the execution 
of such deed, any legal notice may be lawfully served at the 
specified domicile.^ 



* By the Roman law, there were three sorts of domiciles. The first, 
the place of birth, domctlium ortgims ; the second, that which -was 
volnntarily chosen by a party, proprio motUj for the performance of a 
special act ; the third, the trne, fixed, and permanent home and prin- 
cipal domicile of a j^rson, to which, whenever he was absent, he had 
the intention of retnniing (animus revertendi). 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF ABSMGE. 
Presumption of Al)senoe * 

[Code AajK)/^— Articles 112-143.] 

When it is necessary to administer the property of a person 
presumed to be absent, and who has not appointed a trustee, 
interested persons may bring an action before the court of first 
instance .for the administration of his effects. The court will 
then appoint a curator to represent the absentee with regard 
to inventories, accounts, partitions, and liquidations in which 
the absentee may be interested; and the public prosecutor 
is especially charged to watch his interest, and to be heard in 
all suits in which he is concerned. 

Deolaration of Absence. 

When a person has been missing, and not heard of for four 
years, interested parties may apply to the court to have the 
absence proclaimed. The court will order an inquiry to be 
made in the district where the missing person resided, and 
after the expiration of one year the court will then adjudge 
the absence. K no trustee has been appointed by the 
absentee, his presumptive heirs may insist upon being 
put into provisional possession, on giving security for the 
proper administration of the estate during the- absence of 
the owner; but if the absentee has appointed a trustee, 
his presumptive heirs cannot, unless the power of the trustees 
has expired, demand the declaration of absence nor enter 
into the provisional possession till the lapse of ten years 

* Absence, in the sense referred to, means the disappearance of a 
person, without anyone having rsceived intelligence of his existence. 
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from tlie disappearance, when the absence will be adjudged 
aad tbe presumptive beirs may enter into possession. The 
will, ii tlieve be one, is tben read before all interested pai-ties, 
and the legcikees aad donees, and all parties having a claim on 
the prope i-y, Ctin, on giviog security, put in their claims. 

K the abcentee has been married, with property in conamon, 
the husband or wife may, if he or she desires that the property 
shall rernain in common, prevent any other person from being 
put into provisional possession, and he or she may become 
the administrator of the property ; but if the consort prefers a 
provisioaal division of the property, he or she then enforces his 
or her claims, and gives security for that part of the property 
which he or she may eventually be bound to return. A wife 
choosing to continue the conamunity may afterwards renounce 
it. Provisional possession is only considered as a trust, of 
which an account must afterwards be rendered. 

A person who has been put in provisional possession, or a 
consort who has chosen to remain in community, is obliged to 
have an inventory taken of the personal property of the 
absentee, in the presence of the public prosecutor or a justice 
of the peace. Persons put into provisional possession may^ 
for their safety, insist upon the real property being inspected 
by an expert appointed by the court, who reports upon its 
condition. Persons put in provisional possession, or legal 
administrators who have used the property, are bound to return 
the fifth part of the revenue, if the absentee reappears within 
fifteen years from his disappearance ; and the tenth, if he re- 
appears after the lapse of fifteen years ; and after thirty years, 
the whole of the revenue belongs to them. 

If the absence has continued for thirty years from the period 
that parties were put into possession, or if one hundred years 
have lapsed since the birth of the absentee, the securities shall 
be discharged, and all parties having claims may demand the 
partition of the property of the absentee, and be put into 
absolute possession by the court. 

When the death of an absentee is proved, his property at once 
devolves upon his heirs, and those who had the provisional 
possession of the property must restore it, with the exception of 
the fruits to which they are entitled, as previously stated. . 

If the absentee reappears, or it is proved that he is alive 
during the provisional possession, the effects of the ^^ Declara- 
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tion of Absence" cease ; or if it be proved even after final 
possession had been adjudged that he was alive, he can enter 
into possession of his property in the state in which it is at the 
time of his reappearing, and may recover the value of that 
which has been disposed of. 

The children and the direct descendants of an absentee may, 
in like manner, recover the property, if they can prove that 
the absentee had reappeared, or was alive within thirty years 
from the adjudgment of final possession. 

Whoever claims a right from a person whose existence is 
uncertain must prove that the person was living when the 
right accrued, without which proof he will not be able to 
establish his claim. 

When a legacy or heirship falls to a person whose exist- 
ence is uncertain, it devolves exclusively to the next of kin ; 
but the right of the absentee will not be void till the lapse 
of time prescribed by prescription ; that is, thirty years. 

An absent spouse, whose consort has married again, has 
alone the power of disputing the validity of the second mar- 
riage ; and if the absentee has not left heirs, the other spouse 
may demand provisional possession of the estate. 

GuaxdiansMp of Minors whose Fathers have Disappeared. 

If a father disappears, leaving children who are minors, the 
mother shall be entitled to the guardianship, with full power 
to exercise all the rights of the absent husband as to their 
education and the administration of their property. 

If the mother is dead at the time of the disappearance, or 
if she dies before the absence of the father has been declared, 
the guardianship of the children devolves upon the nearest 
ascendants, and in default of such, upon a provisional guardian ; 
the same rule applies when a missing consort has left children 
by a former marriage. 
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CHAPTER V. 



01 MAESIA&B* 

iCode IfapolSon^AxtiGlea 144-226.] 

By the laws of France, a man cannot many till he has attained 
the age of eighteen ; nor can a woman till she is fifteen. In 
certain cases, dispensation respecting age may be obtained 
from the Government. 

There mnst be consent to validate a marriage.^ A second 
marriage, when the first husband or wife is living, is absolutely 
void.f 

The consent of both father and mother is required by a son 
under twenty-five years of age, and by a daughter under 
twenty-one; if the parents disagree as to the consent, that 
of the father suffices. If the father or mother is dead, 
or cannot give consent^ the consent of one is sufficient. If 
both are dead, then the grandfather and grandmother take the 
place of the parents. If the grandfather and grandmother of 
the same line disagree, the consent of the grandfather suffices ; 
dissent between the two lines carries consent. 

When a man has attained his twenty-fifth year, and the 

* Marriage is a civil institntion, entered into by two persons willing 
and able to contract, and not labouring under any legal disability. Each 
party must exercise free-will ; for it is the consent^ and not the mere 
union of the parties, that constitutes the maniago. 

t As in England, it is a felony for a man or woman to marry, he or 
she having a wife or husband living. It is called higamie (bigamy). 

' By the Roman law, the essential part of marriage was the consent. 
The different forms and varied ceremonies were merely accessories. If 
the persons who were desirous of marrying were in the power of anyone, 
the consent of the latter was required ; if refused, the marriage was 
absolutely void. 

c 2 
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woman her twenty-first, both are still bound to ask, by a 
formal notification, the consent of their parents ; and till the 
man has attained his thirtieth year, and the woman her 
twenty-fifth, this formal act must be repeated twice, from one 
month to another ; and one month after the third application 
it is lawful for the parties to marry, with or without con- 
sent. After the age of thirty, it is lawful to marry, in default 
of consent, a month after one formal notice has been given, 
which notice must be served upon the father and mother 
or grandfather, by two notaries, or by one notary and two 
witnesses. 

In the event of the parents or ascendants to whom the notifi- 
cation should be made being absent, a copy of the judgment 
declaring the absence must be produced ; or, in default of it, 
tin acte de noioriete^* drawn up, on the declaration of four 
witnesses, by the justice of the peace. 

So rigid are the marriage laws in France, that if these rules 
are neglected, if the registrar neglects to state in the marriage 
certificate that the consent of the parents had been obtained, 
he is liable to a fine of 300 francs and six months' imprison- 
ment ; and when the prescribed notices are not carried out, 
to a fine of 300 francs and one month's imprisonment. 

The same formalities are required for illegitimate children 
when affiliated. If not affiliated, marriage cannot take place 
before the party is twenty-one years of age without the consent 
of a special guardian appointed for the purpose. If neither 
parents nor grand-parents are alive, the consent of the family 
council is required. 

Marriage is prohibited between all in the direct line, whether 
legitimate or illegitimate, and between persons related by 
marriage in the same line. Marriage is also prohibited 
between an uncle and a niece ; an aunt and a nephew ; also 
between brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law,® but in the 
two latter cases the Government can dispense with the pro- 
hibition. 

* A declaration before a justice of peace. 

• The Institutes do not notice the marriage of a brother-in-law and a 
sister-in-law. It was permitted up to the time of Gonstantine, who 
forbad it. The prohibition was renewed by Valentinian, Theodosius, and 
Arcadius. The marriage of first-cousins, previously forbidden, was made 
legal by Arcadius and Honorius. 
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Celebration of Marriage. 

Marriage^ is a civil ceremony in France, and must be cele- 
brated publicly before the registrar of the parish where one 
of the contracting parties has resided six months. If the 
parties have not resided six months, the banns must be pub- 
lished at the parish of their former residence. If the contract- 
ing parties, or one of them, cannot marry without the consent 
of another person, the banns must also be published in the 
parish where such person resides. 

A marriage contracted in a foreign country between a 
Frenchman and a Frenchwoman, and between a French person 
and a foreigner, is valid in France, if celebrated according 
to the forms of the country, provided it has been preceded 
by the publication of banns and with the consent of parents. 
If the parties return to France, the certificate of marriage 
jpaxxst be registered within three months after returning at the 
place of their abode.* 

Opposition to Marriage. 

The right of opposing the solemnization of a marriage 
belongs to a person connected by marriage with one of the 
two contracting parties. The father, and in default of the 
father, the mother, and in default of the father and mother, 
the grandfather and grandmother, may also oppose the mar- 
riage ; and in default of ascendants, the brother or sister, 
uncle or aunt. First cousins of full age can only oppose the 
marriage in the two following cases : — 1. When the consent 

of the family council has not been obtained. 2. When 

the opposition is founded on the insanity of the proposed 
liusband. 

* The registration of births, marriages, and deaths made in a foreign 
conntry before the French Gonsnl, according to the French laws, without 
Any other formalities, is valid. 

' The Boman notion of marriage was that of a complete personal 
Tmity of the husbaod and wife (consortium omnis vitcs). Marriage gave 
neither party any right over the property of the other, except when the 
wife passed in manvui, and then all she had belonged to the hasband. In 
the later years of i-he Republic, marriages were generally made without 
the wife passing iii manum ; and before the time of Justinian marriage 
in manum had fdtogether ceased. 
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Every reason for opposition must be clearly stated, and the 
court of first instance decides within ten days. An appeal 
to a superior court may be made, which appeal is tried ten 
days after the citation. If the appeal be rejected, the opposers, 
if not ancestors, may be condemned to pay damages. 



Petition for Nullity of Uarriage. 

A marriage contracted without the fret consent^^ of both 
parties cannot be impugned except by the party whose consent 
had not been voluntary ; and when a marriage has been contracted 
by false personation, the nullity of marriage can only be sued 
for at the suit of the injured person ; but when cohabitation 
has continued for six months after the false personation is 
revealed, the marriage cannot be set aside. 

A marriage, contracted without the consent of the parents,^^ 
or the consent of those persons already mentioned, if such 
consent is required, can oidy be impugned by those whose con- 
sent was required by the law ; or by one of the married persons 
who had not obtained the specified consent; but after one 
year's cohabitation, the suit is not maintainable. 

All marriages contracted under the prescribed age, or under 
the other disabilities previously stated, may be impugned either 
by the married parties, or by those legsilly interested, or by 
the public prosecutor ; but marriages by minors cannot be set 
aside if they have lived together six months after they have 
attained full age*; or if the woman be pregnant before the 
lapse of six months. 

In all cases a suit for nullity of marriage may be maintained 
by those who have a legal interest in the marriage, but not 
by collateral relations nor by children of another marriage, 
unless they have a direct interest in it. 

If a husband or wife contract a second marriage while the 
first wife or husband is alive, he or she may sue for nullity of 

'® Nttptifu non concubitta sed consenstis facit : Not cohabitation, but 
consent, makes the marriage. 

" In the Roman law, consent of the paterfamilias must precede the 
marriage ; but if the paterfamilias knew of the marriage, and did not 
oppose it, his assent was presumed. 
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marriage ; but Tjioi till the validity or nullity of tlie first marriage 
has been adjudged. 

Marriages not publicly celebrated by the registrar may be 
impugned by the parties themselves, by the parents and grand- 
parents, by the public prosecutor, and by all who are interested 
in the marriage.* 

If the banns have not been regularly published, the registrar 
may be fined in a sum not exceeding 300 francs, and the con- 
tracting parties in sums proportionate to their incomes ; which 
fine may be imposed even if the nullity of marriage be not 
adjudicated. 

No man nor woman can claim the privileges of the married 
state unless the registrar's certificate can be produced. Living 
as man and wife is not sufficient ; \mj, if the parents are dead, 
after having lived publicly as man and wife, their children's 
legitimacy cannot be disputed under the pretence that no 
certificate of their parents' marriage can be produced ; pro- 
vided the legitimacy is proved by a status of legitimacy (jpoS" 
session dPetai) agreeing with the certificate of the children's 
births. 

When it is proved on a trial before a criminal court that one 
of the parties in the trial has been legally married, an extract 
from the finding of the court, inscribed in the registrar's 
books, has the same effect with regard to the married parties 
and children bom of the marriage as the original registration. 
If the parents die before the discovery of a fraud in the regis- 
tration, a criminal action may be brought by all interested in 
the validity of the marriage, or by the public prosecutor, against 
the registrar ; if dead, a civil action may be brought against 
his heirs.f 

When a marriage has been declared void from some In- 
formality, the husband and wife as well as the children will 
be entitled to all civil rights resulting from the marriage, 
provided the marriage was contracted in good faith (bond fide). 
If good faith only subsisted on the part of one of the married 
parties, the innocent party and the issue will be alone entitled 
to civil rights.^ 

* Clandestine marriages are rigidly opposed by French law. 

t This takes place when the registrar has forged, or even omitted, any 
of the prescribed forms required by law. 

X It is customary in France, after the civil contract of marriage is 
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Obligations Aiising: from Marriage. 

By the mere fact of marriage, husband and wife contract 
to support, educate, and bring up their children. Sons and 
daughters have no legal claim upon their parents for a marriage- 
portion, or for any sum of money. Children, when their 
parents or grand-parents are in want, are bound to support 
them according to their means. 

Sons-in-law and daughters-in-law are, in similar circum- 
stances, bound to maintain their fathers-in-law and mothers- 
in-law, except when the mother-in-law contracts a second 
marriage, or when the tie of affinity is broken by the death of 
one of the married parties. These obligations are reciprocal. 

K a person, bound by law to maintain his relation, can show 
that his relative is no longer in want, or that he himself is 
unable to pay for his maintenance, the court may order him 
to receive him into his own house, and there supply him 
with the necessaries of life. This obligation is also reciprocal. 



Eespective Bights and Duties of Husband and Wife. 

A husband and wife are bound to be faithful, and to help 
and support each other. A husband is boimd to protect his 
wife, and a wife is bound to obey her husband. 

A wife is bound to live with her husband, and to accom- 
pany him wherever he may think proper to reside ; and the 
husband is bound to receive his wife, and to provide her, 
according to his means and station, with all the necessaries of 
life. 

A wife cannot sue in a civil action without the authority 
of her husband, even when she carries on a business in her 
own name, or when she has property settled upon her, or when 
separate estates exist between the man and wife ; nor can she 
give or receive gratuitously, sell, or mortgage, or purchase 
property without the consent of her husband ; but the court 
of first instance has the power of overruling the non-consent 
of the husband. 

performed, for the parties to go to church to haye the marriage cele- 
hrated by the priest ; but this is not compulsory. A priest cannot act 
■without the certificate proving that the marriage has taken place before 
the registrar. 
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If the wife carries on a business distinct from her husband, 
she may, without his authority, bind herself for things which 
appertun to the business. In this case the husband also is 
bound by her acts, unless their estates are separate. A wife 
is not considered a trader on her own account when she only 
retails the goods of the business carried on by her husband. 

If a husband is convicted of felony, interdicted, or dis- 
appears, the wife cannot maint>ain an action nor contract 
without the authority of the court of first instance. 

All general powers given by a husband to a wife, even by 
marriage settlement, are void, except those which relate to the 
administration of her own property. 

If the husband \a a minor, the authority of the court of 
first instance is required to enable the wife to contract or to 
maintain an action. 

A wife, husband, or heir is alone entitled to plead against 
a nullity of contract founded upon the non-compliance with 
these formalities. 

A wife can make her will without the authority of her 
husband.^^ 



** By the Roman law, a wife could not make her will if in the power 
of her father, or in manum (as long as it existed) of her husband. 
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OHAPTEE VI. 



OF DISSOLUTION 0? MAUUTA&E. 

{Code JVopoftfbn— Artioles 227-228.] 

Mabbiage can only be dissolved by the death of one of the 
consorts ; while both live, marriage is indissoluble.* 

A widow^^ cannot contract a new marriage till the lapse of 
ten months from the death of her former husband.'l' 

Judicial Separatioiu 

{Code y<9M;^(m— Articles 806-811.] 

On sufficient grounds, either the husband or wife may sue 
for a judicial separation. J It can never lawfully take place by 
the mutual consent of the parties, but must be determined in 
a court of law. 

* Divorce was abolished by an Act of May 8, 1816 ; and dissolution of 
marriage by civU death by the Act of May 31, 1854, consequently. 
Articles 229 to 305 are repealed. Under the old Code Napoleon, 
divorce in certain cases was allowed ; but soon after the Restoration 
(1816), divorce was abolished. Several attempts have been made to 
re-establish the law of Divorce, but in each instance they have failed. 

t A marriage contracted contrary to this rule is neither void nor 
voidable ; but the registrar is subject to a penalty of from 16 francs to 
300 francs ; and if the late widow bears a child within three hundred 
days from the death of her former husband, or more than one hundred 
and eighty days from the celebration of the new marriage, the court has 
the power of deciding the paternity of the child. 

% There are four causes : — ^Adultery on the part of the wife. 2. 

When a husband keeps a mistress in a house common to both husband 

and wife (domicile conjugal). 3. Acts of cruelty or violence. 4. 

When one of the consorts has been found guilty of felony. 

'' By the Roman law, a* widow was not allowed to marry a second 
husband until a year (anrms luctij had expired irom the death of the 
first husband. 
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The wife against whom a separation has been adjudicated 
on account of her adultery is condemned to imprisonment for 
not less than three months, nor more than two years ; but the 
husband can stop the punishment by condoning the offence 
and taking her back. 

A judicial separation* in every case inyolves a separation of 
property.^* 



* Judicial separation, as before stated, does not dissolye marriage^ 
and neither of the parties can marry during the life of the other. 

^* By the Roman law, a marriage could be dissolved at the wish of 
either party ; but unless the consent to separate were mutual, the person 
seeking the divorce without good cause was subject to a penalty. After 
divorce, either party might marry again. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 



OF PATERNITT* AND HEIATIOK 

[Code NapoUoa—ATtideB 812^2.] 

A HUSBAND is considered in law the father of all children 
conceived by his wife^* during marriage, unless he can prove 
that from the three hundredth to the one hundred and 
eightieth day previous to the birth of the child he was 
absent ; or by some physical disability incapable of cohabiting 
with his wife. A husband is not allowed to disown a cliild on 
alleged impotency ; nor can he do so on account of adultery 
on the part of his wife, unless the birth has been concealed 
from him, when he is empowered to adduce evidence to prove 
that he is not the father. 

By the statute of 6th December, 1850, in cases of judicial 
separation, a husband may disown a child bom three hundred 
days after the separation, unless there has been a recon- 
ciliation. 

A child bom before one hundred and eighty days from the 
marriage cannot be disowned by the husband in the following 
cases : — 

1. K he knew that the woman was with child before 
marriage. 

2. If he was present at the registration of the birth. 

3. If the child is not likely to live (viable). 

The legitimacy of a child may be disputed when bom three 
hundred days after separation. 

In the various cases where the husband is allowed to dis- 
pute paternity, he must do so within one month after the 

* There are three kinds of paternity, aT?d cotisequently the same of 

filiation : — 1. Legitimate paternity. 2. Tlle^itimate paternity. 

3. Adoptive paternity, which is a civil imagery of legitimate paternity. 

** Pater is est quern nuptia demonstranf. 
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birtli, if near the spot where the birth took place ; if absent, 
within two months after his return; if the birth has been 
concealed, within two months after the disclosure. 

If the husband dies before the expiration of the time 
allowed for disputing the paternity without having impugned 
it, his heirs shall have power to dispute the legitimacy of the 
child, within two months from the time that the child was 
put in possession of the property, or from the time that the 
heirs were disturbed by the child in their possession. All 
extra-judicial notices respecting the disavowal by the husband 
or his heirs are invalid, imless an action against a special 
guardian, in presence of the mother, be filed in a court of law 
within a month. 



Proof of Eiliation of Legitimate Ghildren. 

The filiation of legitimate children is proved by the re- 
gistration of the birth on the parish register ; in default, if the 
child has enjoyed the status of legitimacy ; that is, has always 
borne the name of the father from whom he claims pater- 
nity, been treated by him as his offspring, and recognised as 
such by the family. In neither case can the legitimacy be 
disputed ; and if the child has been registered in a false name, 
or as having been bom of unknown parents, filiation may be 
proved by witnesses; this proof cannot be admitted when 
there is primdfade written evidence to the contrary, which 
consists of family deeds and private and public documents. 
If disputed, the civil courts can alone decide the case. 

If a misdemeanour by false registration or by changing the 
stattis of the child has been committed, a criminal action may 
follow after the civil action has been decided. There is no 
prescription admissible against the claim of an infant, but the 
heirs of an infant who has not put in a claim cannot maintain 
an action, imless the infant dies a minor, or within five years 
after the infant has attained its majority. The heirs may 
follow up the action when it has been commenced for the 
infant, unless it has been formally given up, or left in 
abeyance for three years. 

Children bom out of wedlock, other than the offspring of 
incest or adultery, may be legitimatized by the subsequent 
lawful marriage of the parents, provided they have been affili- 
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ated before marriage, or by the marriage registration.^* In 
this case, snch children enjoy the same rights as others bom 
in wedlock. 

Affiliation of Illegitimate Children. 

The affiliation of a bastard must be made before a public 
notary, if not registered at the birth ; and the affiliation by 
the father, without the consent of the mother, binds the father 
only. 

The affiliation during marriage of a bastard, which one of 
the parties had by another consort before marriage, does not 
prejudice the otfier married person, nor the children bom of 
such marriage. Nevertheless, should there be no children by 
the marriage, the bastard will be heir to the parent who 
acknowledged it. 

An affiliated child cannot claim the same rights as a legiti- 
mate child. The rights are hereafter explained in the chapter 
" Of Successions." 

All persons having a legal interest have a right to impugn 
an affiliation. 

Inquiry as to paternity is not allowed, but in cases of rape, 
when the time of conception is reconcilable with the deed, 
the ravisher may be declared the father of the child. 

Inquiry as to maternity is admissible, but the child who 
claims a mother must prove that he is the child bom of her. 
Such proof is admissible by witnesses when there is primd 
facte evidence in writing. 

In cases of incest or adultery inquiry is not admissible. 



^* By the Roman law, legitimatio was an act — generally the subsequent 
marriage of father and mother — by which a child, not being the issuo 
of a lawful marriage, acquired the name and status of a legitimate child ; 
a mode introduced by Constantino. 
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OHAPTEB VIII. 



OP ADOPTION AND lEIBNDLT &UABDIAN8HIP. 

[CiMfe^<lJNrf^Nl— Articles 84S-887.] 

Adoption^' is only permitted to persons of either sex who are 
upwards of fifty years old, who are childless at the time of the 
adoption, and without legitimate descendants ; and the adopter 
must be at least fifteen years older than the person whom he 
or she proposes to adopt. No one can be adopted by more than 
one person, except by husband and wife, when the consent of 
both is required. 

Adoption being a very grave and irrevocable act, no one 
can adopt who has not for six years at least maintained and 
paid unremitting attention to the person whom he proposes to 
adopt, unless the adopted has saved the adopter's life in battle, 
at sea, or from a fbre. In this case, it is sufficient that the 
adopter be of full age, but older than the adopted, without * 
children or legitimate descendants ; and, if married, he must 
have the consent of his or her consort to the adoption. 

Adoption cannot take place till the adopted has attained 
his majority. If the father and mother of the adopted, or one 
of them, is alive, and he has not attained the age of twenty- 

^^ With the Romans, adoption was an act by whioh a citizen acquired 
the patria potestas, through the mere effect of the ciyil law, apart from 
any tie of blood. There were two kinds : — 1. Adoptio (proper), by which 
in earlier times JUii'fcmiilias were transferred from the potestas of one 
to that of another. Justinian completely altered the character of 
4uloptio. Unless the adopter was an ascendant, the adopted son did not 
pass from the house of one to the other, but merely gained a right to 

aucceed to his adoptive father, should the latter die intestate. 

2. Adrogatio, by which persons sut juris, t.e,, patres-familias, became 
subject to the potestas of another. The effect of aarogatio was that 
the adrogatus himself, and all his natural and adopted children then 
under his power, became subject to the adrogaton 
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five, he must produce proof of cpnsent. Adoption confers tha 
name of the adopter, which is added to the family name of the 
adopted. The adopted continues a member of his own family^ 
in which he retains all his rights. Marriage is prohibited 
between the adopter, the adopted, and their descendants; 
between adopted children by the same person; between the 
adopted and children who may be bom to the adopter* ; also 
between the adopted and the husband or wife of the adopter, 
and between the adopter and the husband or wife of the 
adopted.^® 

The natural obligation continues between the adopted and 
his parents, to maintain them, if necessity requires. A like 
duty devolves upon both the adopter and the adopted. The 
adopted acquires no right of heirship to the property of the 
relatives of the adopter, but he has the same right of suc- 
cession to the property of the adopter as if he had been bofn 
in lawful wedlock, even when children are bom to the 
adopter subsequent to the adoption. 

If the adopted die without lawful descendants, property 
given by the adopter or inherited by him which has not been 
disposed of, returns — ^without prejudice to legal claims — 
to the adopter or his heirs ; and the property which actually 
belonged to the adopted goes to his own relations. If during 
the life of the adopter the adopted dies witho]xt issue, the 
adopter succeeds, as previously stated, to the property which 
he himself had given ; but this right is restricted to himself, 
and does not extend to his heirs even in the descending line. 

Fonus of Adoption 

The adopter and the person who is willing to be adopted 
must appear before a justice of the peace where the adopter 
resides, and a declaration of their mutual consent to adopt 
and be adopted, is then made. 

A copy of the declaration must be sent within ten days to the 

* In France, the' adopi.ed party is generally considered as being 
related by blood to the adoptei' ; and, -with the Romans in later times, 
adoption did not produce its full effect unless an ascendant was the adopter. 

" Adoptio was a very common practice amongst the Romans. In 
France, adoption was not allowed till 1 792, when it was authorised and 
afterwards carefully regulated by the Code Napoleon. 
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pabHc prosecator of the court «f first instance in the jurisdic- 
tion of the domicile of the adopter, and the court, after having 
ascertained that all the conditions required by law are com- 
plied with, and that the adopter is a person of good charac- 
ter, pronounces, without assigning any reason, ^11 y a Ueu^ 
or " n rCy a pas lieu a f adoption^ — ^" There is ground,** 
or ^^ There is no ground for adoption.** Judgment must be 
confirmed or negatived within a month by the Court of Appeal, 
and its decision publicly proclaimed and posted in such places 
as the court may deem fit. Within three months after the 
decision, the adoption must be registered by the registrar of 
the place where the adopter resides, and if not registered 
within the specified time, the adoption will be void. If the 
adopter dies after his declaration has been received by the 
justice of the peace, but before the courts have adjudged, the 
adoption will be admitted, if there are no grounds for 
disapproval. 

Iriendly SuardiaosMp. 

Any person above fifty years of age, who has no offspring 
nor legitimate descendants, may, on obtaining the consent of 
the parents, or of the surviving parent, or in default, of a family 
council, become the friendly guardian (tuteur officieux) of 
any infant.* If the parents of the infant are unknown, the 
consent of the municipal authorities of the place where the 
infant resides must be obtained. 

A married person cannot become friendly guardian without 
the consent of his or her consort. 

The justice of the peace where the infant resides draws up a 
statement setting forth the reqttest and consent to the friendly 
guardianship. 

This guardianship can only take place when it is for the 
benefit of the infant, who must be under fifteen years of age ; 
and the obligation that such friendly guardian undertakes is, 
without prejudice to any private stipulations, to support the 
ward, to educate and bring him or her up, and to put the ward 

* Friendly Guardianship : A step taken preparatory to adoption ; a 
kind of benevolent contract, for the friendly gruardian binds himself to 
support and bring up the minor. He is likewise bomid to administer 
the property of the minor, and give security for his administration. 

D 
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in a position to earn a livelihood. If the ward has property, 
and had a previous guardian, the administration of the pro- 
perty, as well as the care of the infant, devolves upon the 
friendly guardian, who nevertheless cannot, as the other 
guardian could, charge the property with the expenses of 
education and maintenance. 

If the friendly guardian, after five years of guardianship, 
is fearful that his own death might take place before the ward 
comes of age, he may adopt him by will, which will take full 
force, provided the friendly guardian leaves no legitimate off- 
spring. When the friendly guardian dies without having 
adopted his ward, the latter is entitled to be suj^lied with the 
means of subsistence during his minority. 

If, when the ward has attained his majority, the friendly 
guardian wishes to adopt him, he must obtain his consent, and 
adhere to the forms previously described for adoption. 

If the ward, three months after he has attained his majority, 
requests his guardian to adopt him and is refused, the friendly 
guardian is bound, if the ward is incapable of earning his 
livelihood, to support him till he is able to do so. This is 
without prejudice to stipulations that may have been entered 
into. 

The friendly guardian who has the trusteeship of the ward's 
property is bound, in all cases, to render an aecount of his 
administration. 

Parent and Child. 

Parental authority is a right founded upon nature and 
confirmed by the civil law, which gives parents, imder cer- 
tain conditions, the govermnent of their children ; also the 
administration and use of their property. 

A child, irrespective of age, is bound to honour and respect 
his parfflits. A minor remains under the father's control imtil 
he has attained his majority or has been emancipated. The 
father, during marriage, alone exercises the control ; but in 
the absence of . the father, the mother has power to exercise 
such authority. ^^ 

A minor cannot leave his home without his father's per- 

" By the Roman law, parental authority waa restricted to the father, 
and to tiie paternal ascendants. 
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mission, except for Toluntary enlistment after the full age of 
twenty years. 

A father justly aggrieved by the misconduct of his child 
may, if the minor has not attained the age of sixteen, cause 
him to be imprisoned for one month ; and from the age of 
sixteen to emancipation or majority, he may get a warrant to 
imprison him for six months. A widow is not empowered to 
cause the imprisonment of her offspring, except by consent of 
two of the nearest paternal relatives of the minor. The infant 
can appeal, when the court, after fully examining the case, 
may revoke or modify the judge's order. These rules apply 
equally to illegitimate children when legally affiliated. 

The father during marriage, and in the event of his death, 
the mother, enjoys the usufruct of the property possessed 
by the infant till he attains the age of eighteen, or till he 
is emancipated, which may take plaee before he has attained 
his eighteenth year.* The conditions of such usufruct are :«- 
1. To follow the rules that regulate usufructs. 2. Mainten- 
ance, education, and support of the infant according to his 

rank in life. 3. The payment of rents and the interest upon 

moneys due. ■ ■ 1 « Funeral expenses, and those attendant upon 
the last illness. 

In the event of the mother marrying again, this usufruct 
ceases to be enjoyed by her ; and in no case does it extend to 
property that minors may have acquired by their own industry, 
njor to property that has been given or bequeathed to them 
under the express condition that the parents axe not to .reap 
any benefit from it. 



• See " Rights of the Usnfmctnary,** page 78. 

D 2 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



OF lira OMTT— SUAEDIM SHIP. 

iCode J)r<9>o7<^Ew— Articles 888-475.] 

A HiNOB is a person of either sex who has not attained the 
age of twenty-one.*® 

The father, during marriage, is legally the administrator of 
the property of his infant children. When not entitled to 
tha nsufract, he is acconntable for the property and rents ; 
if entitled to the usufruct, he is only accountable for the 
property. 

After the death of one of the parents, the guardianship*^ of 
infant children not emancipated devolves, in full right, upon 
the survivor. The father, however, may appoint, by will, or 
by legal declaration, a special trustee, without whose advice 
the mother cannot act as guardian. 

If the wife is enceinte at the time of her husband's death, a 
special trustee is appointed by the family council ; but after 
the birth of the child, the mother becomes guardian, and the 
trustee supplementary guardian. The mother is not bound to 
accept the guardianship, and in the event of her refusing, she 
must discharge the duties of guardian till one be appointed. 

If a widow, being guardian, wishes to marry again, she 
must, before marriage, summon a family council, wMch must 
decide whether she is to continue the guardianship ; if she 

^ With the Romans, at certain periods in the life of the minor, he 
received a new designation. He was as infans up to the age of seven ; 
at fourteen (twelve for females) he reached the age of puberty (pubertas) ; 
at twenty-five he attained his complete majority (per/ecta oRtas), The 
capacities and liabilities were augmented at each stage. 

^ By the Roman law, tutela (guardianship) was the power (vis ae 
votestas) over a liberum caput, permitted by the civil law for the pro* 
tection of one who, because of Ms years, could not protect himself. 
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neglects caUing a meeting, she loses the goardianship, and 
she and her new husband are jointly and severally respon- 
sible for the guardianship which she has unlawfully kept. 
When a family council decides on the mother continuing 
the guardianship, her new husband then becomes joint- 
guardian, and both are jointly and severally responsible for all 
acts subsequent to the marriage. 

The right of selecting a guardian, a relative or not, belongs 
only to the surviving parent ; but a widow manying again, 
and not having kept the guardianship of the children of her 
first marriage, cannot appoint a guardian for them ; but when 
the widow has continued to be guardian, she may appoint a 
guardian, if approved of by the family council. 

A person appointed guardian by the father or mother is 
not bound to act unless he is one of the persons bound 
by law to accept the guardianship. When a guardian 
has not been appointed by the parents, the guardianship 
devolves upon the paternal grandfather, and in default, to 
the maternal grandfather, and so ascending in such manner 
that the paternal ascendant shall in all cases be preferred to 
the maternal one in the same degree. 

When an orphan, not emancipated, is left without a 
guardian being appointed by his father or mother, and not 
having male ascendants, a guardian is then appointed by the 
family council.* 

When a minor residing in France possesses property in the 
colonies, or vice versd^ a special guardian is appointed, who 
acts independently of the guardian.f 

Supplementary Guajdian {Subroge-tuteur). 

In all guardianships there must be a supplementary guardian 

* X family council consists of, with the justice of peace, six relatives, 
half paternal and half maternal, residing in the parish, or within the 
distanca of twelve miles from the domicile of the minor; and when 
there are not a sufficient number of relatives, the justice of peace then 
appoints persons who had been intimate with the father or mother of 
the infant. 

t Guardianship is a personal charge which does not pass to the heirs 
of the guardians, but the heirs are responsible for their administration, 
And if of full age, must continue the guardianship till a new guardian 
be appointed. 
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appointed by the family council, whose duty consists in look- 
ing after the interests of the minor when adverse to those of 
the guardian.*^ 

Immediately a guardian is appointed, he must summon a 
family council to nominate a supplementary guardian ; and if 
a guardian acts without this formality, the relatives, creditors, 
or other parties interested, or the justice of • peace, may with- 
draw him from the guardianship, and make him responsible 
for any Idches that he may have committed. In no case has 
the guardian a vote in the nomination of a supplementary 
guardian, who must be selected, except in the case of brothers 
of full blood, from the line to which the guardian does not 
belong. In the event of death, or absence, or withdrawal of 
the guardian, the supplementary guardian does not succeed by 
right, but he is bound, under a penalty, to summon a family 
council for the nomination of a new guardian. The duties 
of the supplementary guardian cease at the same period as 
those of the guardian. 

Exemptions from GfuaxdiajisMp. 

Public officers are exempted from guardianship, as are also 
the military in active service ; but if a guardianship be 
accepted by them, no excuse will discharge them from the duty. 
No citizen, not being a relative, can be forced to accept 
guardianship, except in cases where no relative resides within 
the distance of twenty-four miles. Every person may refuse 
to be a guardian who has attained the age of sixty-five, and at 
the age of seventy he may relinquish the guardianship. All 
^fcfliicted persons are exempted, and may be discharged if 
aflSiicted during guardianship. Two guardianships are a suffi- 
cient excuse for declining a third guardianship ; and the father 
who is a guardian is not bound to accept a second guardian- 
ship, except that of his own children. A parent who has 
had five legitimate children may decline all guardianships 
except those of his children ; sons who have died in military 
service are included in the number ; but other dead children 
are not reckoned, except they have left living issue. The 

*' At Rome, when there was litigation between the gnardian and his 
•ward, a special gnardian (curator) was appointed to protect the interests 
of the ward in the action. 
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birth of children daring gnardiaiUBhip forms no ground for 
discharge.^ 

When a goardian is present at his nomination, if he declines, 
he must immediately state his objections ; if absent, he must, 
within three days after notice, summon a family council, and 
give his reasons for declining. If his excuses are rejected, he 
may apply to the court to have them admitted ; but during 
the litigation he must act as provisional guardian. If the 
objections are admitted by the court, the family council are 
liable for costs; if rejected, the costs must be paid by the 
guardian. 

Inoapacity, Exdusian, and Deprivation of duardiaofihip. 

Persons incapable of acting as guardians, or members of the 
family council, are : — 1. Minors, except fathers and mothers who 

are minors. 2. Interdicted persons. 3. Women, except 

the mother or grandmother. — -—4. All persons who have, or 
whose father or mother has, a lawsuit with the minor by which 
his statits or property may be compromised. All persons con- 
victed of felony are excluded ; and if convicted during the 
guardianship, they cease to be guardians. Persons notorious 
for their batd conduct, and those guilty of mismanagement or 
fraud, are excluded or deposed, and in both cases cease to be 
members of the family council. 

When there is cause for the dismissal of a guardian, it 
must be decided by a family coimcil, called at the instance of 
the supplementary guardian or a justice of peace. 

If the family council excludes or dismisses a guardian,^* 
reasons must be assigned, and the guardian must be heard or 
summoned; and if he does not accept the decision of the family 
council, the court of first instance will confirm or reject it, to 
' which decision there is a right of appeal. A guardian thus 
excluded or dismissed may sue the supplementary guardian, 
with a view to the reversal of the decision of the family 
council by the court. 

*' These rules of exemption from serving the office of guardian are to 
a great extent similar to those prevailing in the Roman law, as given 
detailed in the title of the Institutes, '^ De Excusationibus Tutorum vel 
Curatorum" 

^* With the Romans, a tutor or curator was suspectus when he was 
unfaithful in performing his duties, or of bad chai^ter. Poverty was 
no ground of suspicio. 
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Duties of a Guardian. 

The duties of a guardian are : — ^To take charge of the 
person of the ward ; to represent him in all civil matters ; and to 
manage his property with fidelity (en hon pere defamille\ other- 
wise he is responsible for damages resulting from bad manage- 
ment. A guardian can neither buy the property of the minor nor 
take it on lease, unless the family council has authorised the 
supplementary guardian to grant him such lease ; nor can he 
buy up any claim or debt against his ward. 

Ten days after the guardian is apprised of his appointment 
he must request that the seals be broken, and an inventory be 
taken of the ward's property, in presence of the supplementary 
guardian. If the guardian has a claim against the ward, he 
2nust declare the fact in the inventory, otherwise the debt will 
be forfeited. 

In the course of the month following the completion of the 
inventory, the guardian must sell by public auction, in pre- 
sence of the supplementary guardian, all movables, with the 
exception of those ordered to » be reserved by the family 
council ; but fathers and mothers, when guardians to their 
children, are not obliged to sell the movables, if they prefer 
to take charge of them ; and in that case they must be valued 
by a public valuer, and the estimated value, if they cannot 
give up the goods, must be refimded to the ward. 

When a guardian— except in cases of parents — enters upon 
his duty, the family council arranges as near as possible 
the amount that is to be allowed for the ward's annual 
expenses ; and if desirable, the necessary outlay for the manage- 
ment of the property.^* The surplus arising from the estate 
must, by order of the family council, be invested; and if 
neglected during a period of six months, the guardian is 
held responsible for the interest. If the guardian neglects to 
call the family council respecting the investment, the guardian 
is responsible for the interest of all sums not invested. 

The guardian, though a parent, cannot borrow for a ward, 
nor can he alienate or mortgage the infant's estates, without 

" By the Roman law, it was the duty of the Praetor to ascertain the 
pupil's means, and to fix the nature and amount of his expenses. For 
this purpose, the tutor was hound to appear and declare the exact 
amount qf the pupil's property. A tutor not appearing might be 
remoyed as suspectus. 
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the authority of the family council, which cannot be granted 
except in cases of necessity or obyious advantage, and then 
the decision of the family council must be sanctioned by 
the court of first instance. The sale must be made by pub- 
lic auction, in presence of the supplementary guardian, and 
by a judge of the court of first instance, or a notary appointed 
by the court, and it must be advertised or placarded for 
three consecutive weeks. These formalities are not required 
in cases of partition of property ordered by a court of first 
instance. 

A guardian can neither accept nor refuse a succession that 
falls to his ward, unless he ia authorised by the family 
council. The acceptation is conditional (sous henejice dinveti" 
tatre) ; that is, the power of refusing, if after examination it is 
found that the assets are not greater than the liabilities. 

In cases where the succession has been renounced for the 
minor, and not accepted by another, it may be taken up by 
the guardian when authorised by the family council, or by the 
minor himself when he has attained his majority ; but with- 
out power to impugn any sale or act that may have legally 
taken place during the vacancy of the succession. 

A gift or bequest made to a minor cannot be accepted by 
a guardian without the authority of the family council ; nor 
can a guardian bring an action in respect of real property, 
nor acquiesce in a demand relative to similar claims, without 
the authority of the family council. The same authority is 
required to enforce a partition of property ; but the guardian 
can, without such authority, answer a claim for partition 
directed against the minor ; but that the minor may obtain 
all the rights of a person of full age, the partition must be 
made by a court of law, and the valuation taken by valuers 
appointed by the court of first instance. 

A guardian cannot compromise (iranstger) suits in which 
the minor is interested, unless authorised by the family coun- 
cil, or unless the transaction is approved of by the court of 
first instance. A guardian who has serious cause for dissatis- 
faction respecting the behaviour of his ward may submit his 
complaints to a family council, and if authorised by them, may, 
conformably to the parental power^ previously described in such 
cases, have the ward imprisoned. Every guardian at the 
close of his guardianship is answerable for his administra- 
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tion; and every gnardian, except a father or mother^ may 
be required, during guardianship, to submit ' to the supple- 
menteiy gaardhm a statement of his admimstration at 
such periods as the family council may appoint. These 
statements are drawn up and sent in free of charge on un- 
stamped paper, and without any legal formality; but liie 
winding-up account, when the minor attains his majority or 
emancipation, is made at the minor's expense, and all neces- 
sary expenses incurred by the guardian are allowed. 

All agreements between a guardian and his ward are in- 
valid until the guardian has rendered a detailed account of 
his administration, and delivered the vouchers (pieces juMi- 
iicattves\ the whole confirmed by the ward's receipt, dated at 
least ten days before the agreement. 

Moneys remaining due to the ward by the guardian bear 
interest from the closing of the account, but the moneys 
due to the guardian by the ward bear interest only after de- 
mand of payment. A ward cannot bring an action against 
his guardian relative to the guardianship after ten years, 
computing from the day of the majority of the ward. 
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CHAPTER X. 



• EMANCIPATION * 

ICode Napolikm-'ATticlea 476-487.] 

Mabbiage yirtually emancipates a minor, and a minor, 
though unmarried, may be emancipated by his father, and in 
default of father, by his mother, when he attains the full age 
of fifteen. This is effected by the simple declaration of the 
father or mother before a justice of peace. A minor who is 
an orphan may ako be emancipated by the family council, but 
he must have attained the full age of eighteen. In this case 
the emancipation is effected by the decision of the family 
council, under the presidency of the justice of peace. If a 
guardian takes no steps to emancipate his ward, and one or 
more of the ward's relatives deem him deserving of being 
emancipated, they can call upon the justice of the peace to 
convoke a family meeting to determine the matter. When a 
minor is emancipated, and a curator appointed,! the guardian 

* In France, emancipation is either tacite, resulting from marriage ; or 
it is expresse, that is, when it is the result of a declaration made before 
a justice of peace, or by the decision of the family counciL 

t The guardian of an emancipated minor is called " curator," whose 
duties are less responsible. 

*® Among the Romans, emancipatio was a solemn act by which the 
paterfamilias divested himself of his power over his filitis-familias, so 
that ihQ filius-familias became sui juris, 

*^ With the Romans, amongst persons sui juris, those subject to 
curatela were : — 1. Impuberes, whose tutors were unfit for the duty, or 
who had boon excused for a time from the tutela ; for, if a person had 

one tutor, he could not have a second. 2. Adolescentes, boys over 

fourteen, girls over twelve, but in either case, under twenty-five. 

3. Furiosi and prodtgi (madmen and spendthrifts) under interdict, 

though above twenty-five. 4. Lunatics and persons suffering under 

incurable disease, and deaf and dumb. 
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must render an account of his administration, assisted by the 
curator appointed by the family council. 

An emancipated minor cannot grant leases for a period ex- 
ceeding nine years, but he may receive his rents, give receipts, 
and manaffe his common affairs as if he were of full aire.^^ He. 
however, Lnnot bring, or be defendant in, an action respecting 
real property, or give or receive the principal of a debt or the 
produce of a sale, without the sanction of his curator ; who, 
in the latter case, must see that the money be properly in- 
vested. 

An emancipated minor cannot borrow under any pretext 
without the authority of the family council, officially con- 
firmed by the court of first instance ; nor can he sell or alienate 
his estates, otherwise than by the rules applicable to minors. 
In the event of his having contracted obligations, the court 
will take into consideration the nature of the transactions, 
and the bona fides of the contracting parties, and may reduce 
them accordingly ; but in this case the emancipated minor 
may be deprived of his privileges of emancipation, and be 
again placed under guardianship, and remain a ward until he 
attains his majority. 

An emancipated minor engaged in trade is considered as of 
full age in all transactions that relate to his business. 



*• By the Roman law, emancipatio only modified the condition of 
the minor ; it did not put an end to the minority, nor did it confer all 
the rights resulting from majority. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 



07 HAJOBITT AND INTEBDICTIOir. 

[Code ^ajHrfaon— ArtiolM 488418.] 

Majority is fixed at the oompletioii of the twenty-first year, 
at which age eveiy man is considered in full possession of all 
civil rights. 

Idiotcy, insanity, and madness constitute incompetency, and 
consequently are followed by interdictian,* 

Every relative, husband or wife, may apply to a court of 
first instance to have interdiction adjudged against his relative, 
wife, or husband, if he or she has reasonable cause for so 
doing. 

In cases of madness, if interdiction is not demanded (pro- 
voquee) by the spouse or relatives, it must be done by the public 
prosecutor, who may ako demand it in cases of idiotcy or 
insanity, when the idiot or insane person is unmarried and 
without relatives. 

All actions of interdiction must be brought before the court 
of first instance, when the court will call a family council, 
constituted as previously stated, to give their advice respecting 
the state of the person whose interdiction is demanded. Those 
who bring the charge cannot be members of the family council ; 
but a husband or wife, and the children of the person whose 
interdiction is demanded, may be admitted, but they have no 
voice in the deliberation. Interdiction must be adjudged pub- 
licly, and in the presence of interested parties, or after they 
have been summoned to appear. 

In non-suiting the plaintiffs, the court, if necessary, may 

* Interdiction, which is adjadged by a conrt of law, places the 
interdicted person in the same status as a minor. It is necessitated by 
imbecility, insanity, or madness. 
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make an order that the defendant shall not hereafter plead in 
a suit, nor compound, nor borrow nor receive money or goods, 
nor give a discharge for them, nor alienate nor mortgage his 
estate, without the concurrence of a trustee appointed by the 
court. In case of an appeal against the judgment of the 
court of first instance, the court of appeal may, if necessary, 
make or order a fresh examination. 

AU final judgments of interdiction or appointments of trustees 
must be, at the instance of the instigators, notified to the parties, 
and posted within ten days in the hall of the court and at the 
offices of the notaries of the district ; after which all subsequent 
transactions of the interdicted person without the concurrence 
of the trustee are void ; and if the insanity was notorious, 
transactions previous to the judgment may also be repudiated. 

After the death of a person acts done by him cannot be 
impugned on the ground of insanity, except his interdiction 
had been demanded or adjudged before his death ; orunless 
the very transaction bears evidence of insanity. 

If there is no appeal, or if the judgment has been confirmed 
in appeal, a guardian and a supplementary guardian are 
appointed, as prescribed in eases of ^^ Minority, Guardianehip, 
and Emancipation." 

A husband is, of right, the guardian of his interdieted wife, 
A wife may be appointed the guardian of her interdicted 
husband, but in this case the family council prescribes the 
rules for her ^ministration, leaving the wife only such remedy 
as a court may grant when she supposes herself wronged by 
the rules imposed upon her by ihe family oounciL 

No person except a husband or wiie^ grand-parent, child, or 
grandchild is bound to remain the guardian of an interdicted 
person more than ten years. At the expiration of that period 
a guardian may claim his release, and demand that someone 
else be appointed in his place. 

The inco(me of an interdicted person must be applied in 
alleviating his nnsforttine, and providing remedies for his 
cure^ according to the amount of his property. The family 
council may order that he be attended at his own house, or 
that he b» plaeed in a private establishment, or even in an 
asylum. 

When the marriage of the offspring of dOL interdicted person 
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is proposed, the marriage portion, or the avancenient hoirte^* 
and other matrimonial settlements, are ruled according to the 
advice of the family comicil, confirmed by the court of first 
instance. 

Interdiction ceases when the cause is removed, but the same 
formalities that established the interdiction must be gone 
through to annul it ; and after judgment is pronounced, the 
interdicted person resimies the exercise of his full rights.f 



Judicial Adviser. 

In cases of profligacy,')* the court of first instance may be 
called upon to appoint a judicial adviser {conaeil judiciaire)^ 
without whose concurrence a profiigate cannot plead in a suit, 
compromise, borrow, receive moneys, sell, or mortgage his pro- 
perty.^^ 



* An advance on the property to whicb. the heir at the death of 
parents or relatives is entitled* 

t A kind of interdiction^ applicable to profligacy. 

*• At Rome prodigals were, for some purposes, classed with madmen, 
and the law required the appointment of a curator for the protection of 
their interests. 
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OOAPTEB I. 



07 PSOPI£IT. 

PfioPEBTT is either movable (penanal) or inuttovable (real).^ 

Things, by their nature, or by law, or by their deatiruition, 
are immovable (real property). Land and buildings are, by 
their nature, immoyables ; so are wind or water mills, when 
fixed on piles and forming part of a btdlding. 

Uncut crops and ungathered froit are also immovables ; but 
as soon as crops are cut or fruit plucked, although not carried 
away, they become movables. If only a portion be cut, that 
pordon al(me is movable. 

Trees, once felled, or underwood as soon as cut, become 
movables. 

Live stock that a landlord entrusts to a farmer or metayer* 
for farming purposes are considered, while they remain on the 
farm, immovables ; but stock entrusted (a cheptd) to others 
than the farmer or mitayer^ are movables. 

Pipes attached to a house or land for the supply of water 
are immovables. Things which an owner has placed on his 
land for working purposes are immovable by destination. 
Such are live stock used for agricultural purposes, and all 
agricultural implements ; seeds given to farmers or to cdonS' 
partiaires\\ pigeons belonging to dove-houses ; rabbits in war- 

•• The Romans divided things into coiporeal (icmgi posstmt) and 
incorporeal (langi nonpossunt). 

* A mitayer \b a farmer holding land who giyea the owner one-hall of 
the prodnce— a common practice in France. 

t A kind of mAaytr-y bnt he only aequireB, not a half, but a portion of 
the produce, as agreed upon. Also a common practice in France. 

I 2 
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reus; bee-Myes; fisli in ponds ; presses, coppers^ stills, vats, and 
casks ; implements required for tHe working of forges, paper-mills, 
and such like works ; straw and manure are likewise immove- 
ables. All fixtures tHat cannot be separated without being 
broken or damaged, of injuring the portion of the building to 
which they are fastened, are immovables ; mirrors when the 
framework forms part of the wainscoating, and the same with 
pictures and other ornaments. Statues placed in a niche 
expressly made are also immovables, although they could be 
removed without being damaged or broken. Usufructs of real 
property ; servitudes ; and actions brought to recover real 
property, are likewise considered immovables. 

MoTables (Personal Property). 

Personal property is movable either by the nature of the 
tJiing or by law. 

Personal property consists of things which can be carried, or 
can move or be moved from place to place. All bonds and claims 
for sums of money or for personal effects, shares in companies, 
and annuities, whether granted by government or by indivi- 
duals, are movables. A rent granted in perpetuity in consi- 
deration of the sale or cession of real property is movable, and 
is always redeemable; the creditor is allowed to settle the 
conditions of redemption, and he may stipulate that the rent 
shall not be redeemed until a specific time, not exceeding 
thirty years. 

Boats, ferry-boats, ships, mills, and floating baths, and all 
works not fixed upon piles, and not forming part of a house, 
are movables. Materials from demolished edifices, also those 
collected for the construction of a new building, are movables 
while unused. 

The legal meaning of the word meuhle^* without qualifica- 
tion, does not extend to ready-money, precious stones, assets, 

* The word meuble has several signifioations ; sometimes it means 
anything that is not immovable ; sometimes it has a restricted meaning, 
as stated ; and sometimes it signifies only the fnmiture. When the word 
meuhle is nsed without specification, the intention of the testator will be 
considered ; thus, when a testator bequeaths his meubles to Peter and 
his immeubles to Paul, the legacy made to Peter comprehends all that is 
not real property. 
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books, medals, scientific instruments used in art or trade, 
body-linen, borses, carriages, anns, grain, wine, hay, and otber 
such commodities ; nor does it comprehend goods in trade. 

The words meubles meublanta comprebend things for tbe use 
and ornament of apartments ; sucb as tapestries, beds, seats, 
mirrors, clocks, tables, and china. Hctnres and stataes are 
comprised, but not collections of pictures or china which may 
be in galleries or private rooms. 

The sale or gift of a furnished house only comprises the 
meubles meublanta. 

The sale or gift of ^^ a house with eyeiything in it ''* does 
not include ready-money, securities, nor title-deeds, or docu- 
ments that may be found in the house ; but all othei movables. 



* The words, <' Une maison avee tout ce qui ^y trouve/* ar« used in 
a saUy in an exchange^ in a gift inter vivas, or in a will. They are less 
extensive than the words biens meubles, and more extensive than 
meubles meublants, which include all the movables that are in the house 
except the money and deeds which may be found in it. 
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01 POSSESSION 07 FBOFE&TY. 

iCode Jrajw?<f(m— ArtlolM M7-M0.] 

Private persons may dispose of their own property*^ as they 
please, subject to the existing legal enactments ; but pro- 
perty that does not belong to private individuals must be 
administered and alienated according to special regulations. 

Highways, roads, and streets kept at the expense of the 
State ; navigable rivers, and streams used for floats ; banks, 
shores, harbours, fortifications, roadsteads, alluvions, and all 
portions of the national territory which cannot become private 
property, are considered the property of the State. All un- 
claimed property, and property without an owner, and the 
property of slU who die without heirs, or abandoned successions, 
also become the property of the State. Gates, walls, ditches, 
and ramparts of military places, or those no longer used for 
military purposes, belong to the State, unless legsdly alienated 
or prescribed. 

Parish (communal) property is that to which the inhabit- 
ants of one or several parishes have an acquired right. A 
person may have over property a right of ownership, a right 
of use, or a servitude. 

Ownership. 

Ownership is a right to use and dispose of a thing 
absolutely, provided no use is made of it contrary to law. No 

SI 3y u jr^» j^i^Q Romans meant everything that conld form an object 
of rights, in opposition to *^ persona" which comprehended every person 
who had rights and was subject to them. Eights and duties were 
designated << Things Incorporeal" 
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one can be compelled to relinqaish his property, ezoept it is 
for pubHc utility (pour cause ^utilit4 publigue\ and then a jost 
and equitable indemnity is given. Tbe ownership of a tlung, 
whether real or personal, confers a right over all that arises 
from it or attaches to it, either naturally or artificially.^ 
This right is called Bight of Accession.* 



^ There are two kinds of accession : tMttwra/ and or^t/Set a/. Aeeeseioh 
M natural if it arises withont man's labour^ as aUuYinzn ; it is art^ficicU 

when it results from man's labour; for instance, if a third party 
builds with his own materials upon the land of another peraon^ tho 
latter has a right to claim the building. 

'^ The doctrine of property arising from (zeeession is grounded on tho 
right of occupancy derived from the Boman law. OommentototS 
have used the word accessio, not only for the increase, bat also foe tho 
mode in which the increase becomes one'^s property. 
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CHAPTER m. 



o; mefHT op accession over tee feoduce o; 

A THING. 

iCode NapotSon-^ArtSgHeB 651-677.] 

The natural or industrial produce of the earth — ^fruits, the 
increase of animals — ^belong to the proprietor by right of 
accession.^ 

The fruits of a thing only belong to the owner, on condition 
that he pays a third party the expenses of work, tillage, and 
seed supplied by such third party. 

A person simply in possession is entitled to the produce only 
when bond fde possessor ; otherwise he is bound to render the 
produce and the thing itself to the owner when claimed. 

A person is considered in bond fde possession when he is 
in possession by virtue of a conveyance which he does not 
know to be defective ; but he ceases to be considered in bond 
fide possession the moment he is cognizant of the defect. 

Bight of Aooession oyer that whioh is United and laoorporated 

with a Thing. 

All that is united and incorporated with a thing belongs to 
the proprietor, according to the following established rules : — 

Ownership of the soil includes all above and beneath.^ The 
owner can plant and construct whatever he pleases, observing 
the restrictions in the chapter on ^^ Servitudes " hereafter ex- 
plained ; he can build, excavate, and take from such excava- 

** By the Roman law, the proprietor of a thing acquired property in 
its fruits at the moment of their prodnction ; so, too, the y<ntng of 
animalB ; also the children of female slaves, irrespective of the father* 
Fructuspendentespars/vndi tunt 

** Cttfus ut iolvm est usque ad ccdum et ad inferos. 
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tionB all prodacts, witliin the limits of the statutes relating to 
mines,* and the police regulations. 

AU buildings, plantations, and works above or underneath 
the soil are presumed to haye been made by the land- 
lord, and to belong to him until the contrary is proved; 
without prejudice to the right which a third person may have 
acquired or may acquire by prescription, whether it is a vault 
under another building or any part of the building. If a 
landlord erects buildings, or plants trees, or erects out-works 
with materials which do not belong to him, he must pay 
the value thereof, and may be condemned to pay damages | 
but the owner of the materials is not allowed to remove them ; 
and when buildings are erected and trees planted by a third 
party with his own materials and plants, the ground landlord 
has a right either to retain them, or cause such third party 
to remove them. If the landlord insists upon the demolition 
of the buildings or the destruction of the plantation, it must 
be done at the expense of the third party, and he may 
even be compelled to pay damages to the landlord. If the 
landlord prefers retaining such buildings or plantations, he 
must pay the value of the materials and labour, without 
reference to the increased value of the land ; but if these 
outbuildings, plantations, and works have been erected or 
made by a third person who has been evicted, but not 
adjudged to return the produce, on account of his having 
acted bond fide^ the landlord cannot insist upon the demoli- 
tion of the works ;^ but he has his choice, either to repay 
the value of the materials and the price of labour, or to pay 
the party a sum equivalent to the increased value of the 
estate.^ 

* The Statute of 2l8t April, 1810, declares that all gold, silver, or 
platina, iron, lead, coal, &c., belong to the State ; but if the working of 
the mine is not granted to the promoter, he must be indemnified. 

^ The roles contained in the Institates providing for the cases of the 
erection of structures where the ground and materials did not belong 
to the same person were similar; needless destruction of buildings 
was in all cases prohibited. 

" By the Roman law, adjunctio ; that is, when a thing belonging to 
one was attached or united to that which belonged to another, whether 
by inclusion, soldering, sewing, construction, writing, or painting, the 
whole generally became the property of the latter. An adjunctar who 
acted mold fide lost his property, and was not entitled to compensation, 
unless the thing added was considered as impentct necestarics. 
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' Land impeic^tibly gained from a mer or strsaai hy the 
washing-up of sand or soil is called aUuvian^ and it becomes the 
pr6perty of the adjoining proprietor, on conditicm, in cases of 
naingable rivers, of leaving a towing-path, conformably to pre* 
sdibed bye-laws. Land so acquired, by the imperceptible shift- 
ing of the bed of a stream from one side to the other, gives 
no right to the proprietor on the opposite side to reclaim the 
land which he has lost. This right does not apply to the 
derelictions of the sea. With respect to lakes and ponds, the 
proprietor always retains the land which the water covers 
when at full height, but he acquires no right over land bordering 
the pond which may be overflowed by an extraordinary flood. 
If a river or stream suddenly carries away a fleld to a lower 
or opposite bank, the owner of the part carried away may 
daim his property, but he must do so within a year.^^ 

Islands, islets, and alluvions which form themselves in the 
bed of a navigable river, belong to the State, if there be no 
title nor prescriptive right to the contrary ; but the islands 
and alluvions which form themselves in an unnavigable stream 
belong to the nearest landed proprietor of the shore where the 
ifidand is formed. If the island forms itseK in the middle of 
the stream, it belongs to the proprietors of both sides, divided 
by an imaginary line drawn through the middle of the water. 
If a river or stream, by altering its course, cuts and sur- 
TOtmds the fleld of an adjoining owner, and forms an island, 
"fche owner of the field retains the ownership of the land, 
although the islet is formed in a river or in a navigable stream. 
If a river or navigable stream changes its course, the ground 
acquired by the change belongs to the owners of the property, 
in proportion to the extent that their respective estates adjoin 
the banks.*^ 

Pigeons, rabbits, and flsh passing to another dove-house, 

^' By the Roman law the time for making this claim expired when 
trees had taken root in the land thus carried away. The details of the 
rules of " Accession ** in the French and Roman law are to a great 
extent the same. 

'^ By the Institutes, the new bed followed the condition of the river ; 
and if) after some time, the river returned to its former channel, the new 
bed again became the property of those who possessed the lands coor 
tiguous to the banks. 
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wanen, or pond acquire a new ownerslup) prorided ikey hftfd 
not been attracted by artifice or frand. 



W^VA.*' 



Biglit of AoeessioiL BdatiTe to Personal Property. 

The rigbt of accession respecting movables which belong io 
two distinct individuals is entirely ruled by principles of equity. 
The following rules determine cases not specified : — ^When two 
things belonging to two different persons have been united 
so as to form one whole, but are nevertheless separable, so 
that one can remain in entirety without the other, the whole 
thing belongs to the one who has the principal part, 
on condition of his pa3ang the other the value of his 
portion.^^ The principal part is deemed that to which the 
other was only united for the use, ornament, or completion of 
the first; but if the thing added be of greater value than 
the principal object, and had been added unknown to the 
owner, the latter can demand a separation, although the article 
may, by that act, be deteriorated or diminished in value. If 
two things are united so as to form one whole, but one cannot 
be deemed as an addition to the other, that is deemed the 
principal which is the most valuable ; or the largest, if the 
Talue of both be nearly equal. 

If an artificer^^ (specijicator) or any person whatsoever uses 
materials which do not belong to him to make some new 
object, whether the material can or cannot be restored to its 
original shape, the owner of the material has a right to 
claim the thing made on paying the price of the workman- 
ship ;*^ but if the workmanship is of more value than the 
material used, the labour is then considered the princi- 

" Accessorium non dtbcit sed sequitur simm principale. 

*^ Specificatio is the act of transfonning an original or raw material 
into a new product. When, by the Roman law, the spectjicator worked 
on his own material, of course he was proprietor of the new article ; 
but if he used the material of another, a question arose whether the 
new article belonged to the gpedjicator, or to the proprietor of the raw 
material. By the Roman law, the thing produced belonged to the owner 
of the material, if it could be returned in its former condition ; but if 
not, it belonged to the spectjicator. The French law rules that the thing 
remains the property of the owner of the material, but the latter is 
bound to pay the specijicator for his labour. 
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pal, and the workman has the right of retaining the thing 
formed on paying the price of the material to the owner. 
When a person has used materials partly his own and partly 
another's in making some object, without the materials 
of either party being destroyed, but in such a way that 
they cannot be conveniently separated, the thing remains 
the joint property of the two parties. When a thing 
has been made by materials belonging to different owners, 
but of which none of the parties can claim the largest 
share, if the materials can be separated he whose materials 
were used without his knowledge may demand a separation ; 
but if the materials cannot be conveniently separated, a 
common ownership is acquired, in proportion to the quantity, 
quality, and value of the materials belonging to each. If the 
materials belonging to one be much superior in value, he may 
claim the thing made by pajdng the other the value of his 
materials. When a thing remains ia common between the 
owners of the materials of which it is made, it must be sold 
by auction for their mutual benefit. 

In all cases where materials have been used to make a 
new product without the owner's knowledge, the owner can 
claim the thing, or he can demand materials of a similar kind, 
alike in quality, quantity, weight, and value. 

Persons using another man's materials without his know- 
ledge are liable to damages, without prejudice to a criminal 
prosecution. 
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OF TIBUIETrCT, £I&IT OF GOXMON, M&IT OF 

HABITAIIOir. 

IJsuFBUCT is the right of using (u8U8) and enjoying the fruits 
(Jructus) of things belonging to others,* on condition of not 
destroying or wasting the substance oyer which such right 
extends. 

Usufruct is established by law,f or by agreement. 

Usufruct may be established^^ ahaoltOely^ or on a certain day^ 
or on condition ; and it may be established upon any kind of 
property, real or personal. 

* The owner of a thing oyer which another has the nanfraot is said to 
haTe a ntte-jDrt^prtVif^ (naked right), nuda proprietaM, Uanfmct is a right 
oyer a corporeal thing, and u the thing perishes, the osniract itself 
necessarily perishes also. 

t Usufmct established by law is of two kinds: — 1. A father or 
mother exercising parental authority enjoys the fruits of the heredita- 
ments of their offspring till he has attained his eighteenth year. 
2. The snrviYing parent is entitled, in the feucoession of his or her 
child, to the third in nsnfruct of the half belonging to the coUatends 
of the other line. Usufraot by volontiis that wluch is constituted by a 
man's act, either for a pecuniary consideration, as by sale and exchange ; 
or gratuitously, by deed of gift or legacy. 

The jus utendi denotes the right to make use of a thing, and to 
deriye from it whateyer seryices it can render, without taking any of 
its products, and without altering the thing itself — ^such as using beasts 
to plough ; liying in a house. The Jus frvendi denotes the right to 
gather idl the fruits of a thing. Hence the usufiuctuarius, who has the 
right of use and the right of enjoyment, has more than the usuarius, who 
has the right of use only, but less than the proprietor, who has in 
addition the jus abutendi. 

*^ The PrsBtors held that the exercise of the right of usufruct was 
a quasi'possessio, and protected this quasi'possessio by possessory inter- 
dicts and the actio puoHciana in rem. 
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Eights of the TTsufniotuary. 

The usufructuary has the right of using all the fimits of 
the ihing^ whether natural, industrial, or civil. 

Natural fruits are the natural products of the earth. The 
produce and increase of animals are also natural fruits. 

Industrial Jruita are those produced by industry and culture.* 

Civil fruits are the rents of houses, interest of money, arrears 
of rent, and rent of farms let on lease. 

Nainural and indofitnal fruite, hanging from branches and 
growing from roots, belong, from the beginning of the usufruct, 
to the usufructuary ; and when i^e usufruct terminates they 
belong to the owner, wiihout leoompense for labour or seed ; 
bat without prejudice to such portion of ihe fruits aa may 
have been acquired by a colon-particdre. 

Civil fruits accrue from day to day, and belong to the 
usufructuary during the term of the usufruct. This rule 
applies to the rents of fanns let on lease, as well as to the 
rents of houses and other civH fruits. 

If the usufruct inoludes things which are consumed by 
being used, as money, grain, or liquors, the usufructuary has 
the right of using them, subject to restoring the same 
quantity and quality, or their value^ at the expiration of the 
usufruct. 

The usufruct of a Hf e-aniniity gives the usufructuary, during 
the term of the usufruct, a right to receive all arrears. When 
the usufruct comprises things which decrease in value by usage, 
such as linen and furniture, the usufructuary has a right to 
use them for their special purpose,, and to deliver them up att 
the temdnaiion of the usufruct as they are ; but he is respon** 
sible for things deteriorated wrongfully or by carelessness. 
When the usufruct comprises coppice, the usufructuary is 
bound to follow the customary Older and quantity of the fell- 
ing. If he neglects to fell the quantity, neither he nor his 
heirs are entitled to indemnification. 

Trees taken from a nursery, without injuring it, form part of 
the usufruct, on condition that the usu&uotuary conforms to 
the usage of the place in Teplanting. The usuhnctuary, also, 
in conforming to the practice of the old owners, reaps the 

* ProdactionB arising from labour^ s^oh as the harrest or vintage. 
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"benefitB ariBing from the rognlar feUinga of larger tiinber, 
either when the fellings are made periodically upon a speci- 
fied poriion of ground, or when tiiey consist of a certain 
monber of trees taken indiscriminately on the estate. In all 
other cases the usufructuary cannot interfere with f ull-growB 
timber, but he may use trees blown down or accidentally up- 
rooted for the repairs of the estate ; he can also, for that 
purpose, fen trees, but the necessity for this must be made 
apparent to the owner. He may cut props for the rines and 
all the produce, conformably to the custom of the country 
or the practice of the owner. Dead fmit-trees and trees 
blown down or uprooted by accident belong to the usih* 
fructuary, on condition that he replaces them. The 
usufructuary may either work the estate himself, or let 
it on lease ; or he can even sell his right, or give it away. 
If he lets it on lease, he must conform to the periods to 
which leases are limited; and for their duration, to the 
roles established relative to a husband with regard to a 
wife's property.* 

The usufructuary is entitled to profit by any increase that 
may accrue to the estate by alluvion. He is entitied to all rights 
of servitude, rights of way, and all other servitudes possessed 
by the owner himself ; also to the use of mines and quarries 
that are at work at the beginning of the usufruct that the pro- 
prietor had ; but if there is a question about a working whioh 
cannot be made without a grant from the State, the usu- 
fructuary cannot use it* till he has obtained permission from 
the Government. He has no right over imopened mines, 
quarries, or peat-bogs ; nor can he claim treasure which may 
be discovered during the usufruct. The nu-proprietaire can- 
not by his own act, or otherwise, infringe upon the rights 
of the usufructuary ; and on the other hand, the usufructuary 
cannot, at the termination of the usufruct, claim an indemnity 
for improvements which he has made. The usufructuary or 
his heirs may take away mirrors, pictures, and other orna- 
ments placed there by the usufructuary ; but he must restore 
the places to their former condition. 

* A hnsband cannot lease the property of his wife for more than 
nine years. 
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Obligations of the Usnfnictuary. 

The usufractuary takes the ihings as he finds them ; but 
before he can enter into the right conferred upon him, he 
must have an inyentory made of all the personalty, and a 
statement made out of all the realty subject to the usufruct 
in the presence of the owner, or after having given him notice ; 
and he must give security that he will use his rights en bon 
pere de fomdlle^ unless that obligation be dispensed with by 
the deed establishing the usufruct. 

A father or mother having the legal usufruct of the property 
of their children is not bound to give security ; nor is a seller 
or a donor who reserves the usufruct of the property. When the 
usufructuary cannot give security,** the real property is leased 
or legally sequestered. The moneys included in the usufruct, 
also moneys realised by the sale of the products, are invested, 
and the interest of these sums, as well as the rents for leases, 
belong to the usufructuary. 

In default of security being given by the usufructuary for 
personal property, the owner may order a sale of all movables 
subject to deterioration by tear and wear, the proceeds of which 
are invested, and the interest belongs to the usufructuary 
during the usufruct. Nevertheless the usufructuary may 
demand, and the judges may order, according to circum- 
stances, that a portion of movables, necessary for his own 
use, be left him, on his own security, on the condition that 
he will produce or replace them at the expiration of the 
usufruct. Delay in giving security does not deprive the usu- 
fructuary of the fruits to which he has a right, and which 
belong to him the moment the usufruct commences. The 
usufructuary is bound to make good all minor repairs ; sub- 
stantial repairs are charged to the proprietor, unless occasioned 
through the neglect of minor repairs subsequent to the com- 
mencement of the usufruct, in which case the usufructuary is 
bound to make them good. Substantial repairs compr^end 
all walls, vaults, beams and roofs, terraces, dykes, and sur- 

• As a bond fide paterfamilias. 

*' By the Prsetorian law, the nsufructuary was required to give 
gecnrity hy providing a fidejussor (surety) : — 1. To enjoy like a bonus 

paterfamilias, 2. To restore, at the expiration of the usufruct, 

whatever remained of the thing enjoyed. 
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rounding walls. All others are considered minor repairs. 
The usufructuary- is not bound to rebuild decayed buildings, 
nor houses destroyed by age or accident. 

The usufructuary is bound, during the usufruct, to pay all 
annual charges upon the estate, such as taxes and rates which, 
by custom, are deemed charges on the fruits. With regard to 
fresh assessments that may be made on the property during 
the continuance of the usufruct, the owner must pay them, and 
the usufructuary is charged with the interest ; or the usu- 
fructuary may advance the money, and be recouped at the 
expiration of the usufruct. 

A testamentary legacy of an annuity, or of a pension for 
maintenance, must be paid by the general legatees of the usu- 
fruct ; and the usufructuary by special legacy is not liable for 
debts for which the estate is mortgaged. If compelled to 
pay them, he has his remedy against the owner, except as to 
clauses under the title " Gifts and Testaments."* 

A usufructuary or residuary or general legatee must, con- 
currently with the owner, pay the liabilities in the following 
manner : — ^The value of the property subject to the usufruct is 
estimated, and the share of the debts is fixed according to the 
valuation. If the usufructuary advances the sum necessary 
to pay all liabilities, he is reimbursed, without interest, at 
the termination of the usufruct; but if the usufructuary is 
unwilling to make such advance, the owner may either pay 
the sum and charge the usufructuary with the interest for his 
share during his usufruct ; or he may sell a part of the property 
necessary to meet the liabilities. 

The usufructuary is only liable for law expenses relating to 
the usufruct, and judgments resulting therefrom. If during 
the usufruct a third person encroaches upon the property, 
or otherwise infringes upon the rights of the owner, the 
usufructuary is bound to give the owner notice ; in de- 
fault of which he is held responsible for all damages, as 
if he himself had been gmlty of such infractions. If the 
usufruct is only applicable to an animal which happens to 

* If, before or after the will, the thing heqneathed has been mortgaged 
for a debt of the testator, or the debt of a third party ; or, if it is sub- 
ject to usufruct, the person bound to deliver the legacy is not obliged 
to disencumber it, unless bound to do so by a clause in the will. 

P 
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die without any fault on the part of the usufructuary, he is 
not bound to replace it, nor to pay its value. K a flock over 
which the usufruct extends entirely perish by accident or disease 
without blame being attached to the usufructuary, the latter 
is only responsible for the skins or their value ; but if the 
flock is not entirely lost, the usufructuary is bound to replace 
those that have perished to the amount of the natural increase 
of the stock. 

How a Vsufraot Terminates. 

A usufruct terminates by the death of the usufructuary ; 
by the expiration of the time for which it has been granted ; 
by the consolidation or union of the two qualities of usufruc- 
tuary and proprietor in the same person ; by non-usage of the 
right for thirty years ; by the total destruction of the thing 
over which the usufruct is established. The usufruct may 
also be terminated by the abuse of the usufruct, either by 
the usufructuary injuring the property, or by allowing it to 
decay for want of proper repairs.'" 

Creditors of a usufructuary may, for the preservation of 
their rights, become parties in law-suits, and may offer to 
repair dilapidations and become securities for the future. A 
judge may, according to circumstances, decide upon the 
absolute extinction of the usufruct, or order the re-entry of 
the owner into possession upon paying annually to the usu- 
fructuary, or to his heirs or assigns, a flxed sum till the 
termination of the usufruct. 

A usufruct granted to a corporation cannot last more than 
thirty years.^^ A usufruct granted until a third person attains 
a certain age continues to the period contemplated, although 
the person dies before he has attained the age flxed upon. 

The sale of a thing subject to usufruct does not aSeai the 

** By the Roman law, usufruct ended : — 1. By the death of the nsu- 

fructuary, or by his diminutio capitis, 2. By non-user (non'Utendo), 

3. By aflsignment to the nucki'proprietas, i. By consolidation 

i.e., nniting the possession, occupancy, or profits of land with the 
property, and vice versd, — -—6. By changes in the substance, of the 
thing. 

*^ The Romans allowed one hundred years, reduced by the Freneh 
Code to thirty. 
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right of the nsufmctuary. If he has not renounced his right, 
he continues to enjoy it.* 

A usufructuary's creditors may demand that the renuncia- 
tion of a usufruct made to their prejudice be annulled. 
If a portion of the thing subject to usufruct is destroyed, the 
usufruct continues upon the remainder. When the usufruct is 
established upon a building which happens to be destroyed by 
fire or other accident, or tumbles from age, the usufructuary 
has no claim either upon the soil or upon the materials ; but if 
the usufruct was created over an estate of which such building 
formed a part, the usufructuary has a right oyer both the 
land and the materials. 

Use and Habitation. 

Bights of itse\ and habitation are created and lost in the 
same manner as usufructs, but the parties cannot enter in 
possession, as in the case of usufructs, without giving security 
and supplying statements and inventories. Parties having a 
right of use or habitation must exercise their rights in a 
bond fide manner. 

Eights of use and habitation** are governed by the deed 
which created them. If the deed is not sufficiently explicit 
as to the extent of those rights, they are regulated as fol- 
lows: — ^He who has the use of the fruits of an estate 
can only claim so much of them as is necessary for his own 
wants and those of his family; also for the use of children 
bom to him subsequently to the grant of the use. The use 

* As in the Roman law, the nsufmctuary and the nu-propri^tctire 
have separate interests. Each has, howeyer, the disposal of his rights 
without affecting the right of the otiier. 

t The difference between usufiuctus and uaus lies chiefly in the extent 
of the respectiye rights. The usufructuary has a perfect right of use 
and enjoyment in a thing belonging to another, in the manner of a 
dominus. He is entitled to let the premises, to sell the fruits, aad even 
to sell or giye away the entire right of the usufruct ; while the usuary 
(usuarius) is only entitled to the right of use, such as using beasts tc 
plough, Hying in a house, and using such fruits as are necessary for the 
wants of his family. 

*^ The Roman jurists doubted whether hahitatio was to be considered 
a distinct seryitude. Justinian pronounced it to be so. The distinction 
was a fine one, and consisted chiefly in the circumstance that habitatio 
was " ooupation allowed as a. fact rather than as a right" 

T 2 
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cannot be transferred or let to another party. He who has the 
right of habitation in a house may live in it with his family, 
even though unmarried at the time that the right was con- 
ferred upon him. The right is restricted to himself and 
family, and cannot be let or transferred. When the tiser con- 
sumes all the fruits of the property, or when he occupies the 
whole of a house, he must pay for culture, for minor repairs, 
and taxes, as a usufructuary ; but if he is only entitled to a 
portion of the fruits, or t£ he only occupies a part of the 
house, he only pays in proportion to that which he enjoys. 

The right of use as regards woods and forests is regulated 
by special laws. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



OF SEB.VITUDE8. 

iOodt itropo/^A— Artioleg 687-710.] 

A sef^vitude!^^ is a burden imposed upon an estate for the use 
of others who are not the owners of such estate. It gives no 
preference to one possessor over another, and it arises either 
from the natural situation of the place, or from obligations 
imposed by law, or by agreements between owners. 

Semtndes* Arising from the Situation of the Place. 

Low lands naturally receive water running from high grounds, 
when not interfered with by man's intervention. The owner of 
the low lands is not allowed to erect a dyke to prevent the flow 
of water, and the proprietor of the high ground is not allowed 
to render the servitude more burdensome. He who has a spring 
in his land may use it as he pleases, saving the right which the 
owner of the low land may have acquired by deed or by pre- 
scription. Prescription, in such cases, can only be acquired 
by an uninterrupted use for thirty years, reckoning from the 
time that the owner of the low land had completed his works 
to facilitate the fall and the flow of water on his property. 
The owner of a spring cannot change its course when it 
supplies the inhabitants of a township, village, or hamlet ; but 
if the inhabitants have no right to it, either by purchase or 
prescription, the owner may claim an indemnity, settled by 

* Servitudes bind a person to allow a thing to be done, or they oblige 
him to abstain from doing something. 

^' These fragmentary rights, these portions of the whole right com- 
prised in the absolute ownership, were termed servitudes, because the 
thing was under a kind of slavery , for the benefit of the person entitled 
to exercise over it this separate right. As in the Roman law, a servi- 
tude establishes a real right in the thing servient, and therefore it may 
be enforced against every possessor of the thing. 
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experts. He whose property borders a running stream, not 
public property, may turn it and use it for the irrigation of his 
lands, on condition of restoring it to its ordinary course at the 
bottom of his grounds. 

When a dispute arises between two landowners respecting 
the water, the court, in giving judgment, takes into considera- 
tion agricultural interests as well as the respect due to pro- 
perty ; and in every case, local regulations as to the course 
and use of the stream must be observed. 



By the Irrigation Acts of April, 1845, and July, 1847, and 
by the Drainage Act, 1854, all landed proprietors who desire 
to irrigate their lands by natural or artificial waters may ob- 
tain, by paying a fair indemnity, a flow of water through 
another man's grounds ; but such servitudes cannot be enforced 
upon houses, yards, gardens, parks, and enclosed grounds ad- 
joining habitations. Owners of lowlands must receive water 
flowing from such irrigated lands, equitable indemniflcation 
being made. The same right of letting off water on inter- 
mediate ffrounds may be ^ranted to owners of lands totally or 
p»tia% hitmdated, in o^er to get rid of the supeifiuous 
water. 

Any owner who has a right to the use of water for the 
irrigation of his property may obtain power to erect water- 
works abutting his neighbour's property by indenmifying 
him; but this servitude does not apply to buildings, yards, 
or gardens attached to houses. All disputes are referred to 
the court of first instance, and the court in giving judgment 
must take into consideration the importance of the work, 
and the respect due to property. All owners desirous 
of draining their lands may make a passage by pipes or 
otherwise, through the property belon^ng to ai ^joming 
owner, when it lies between their property and a stream, on 
payincf an indenmity. This servitude admits of the same 
exceptions, » before stated. The adjoining owner has a right 
to the use of such works for the drainage of his own ground 
by paying a proportionate share of the expenses. 

Every owner may compel his neighbour to determine the 
boundary of his sidjoining land, and the expense of fixing 
the boundaries is shared by both parties. Each may en- 
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dose bis property, but if, wben doing so, be encloses anotber 
man's property, be is bound to give bim a rigbt of way. An 
owner wbo encloses bis land loses bis rigbt of common in 
proportion to tbe quantity of land wbicb be witbdraws. 

Servitudes Established by Law. 

Servitudes created by law bave for tbeir object public 
utility or private benefits. 

Everytbing tbat concerns towing-patbs, making and repair- 
ing roads, and otber public or parisb works, are public servi- 
tudes. Tbese servitudes are determined by laws or bye-laws. 
Law enforces upon owners different obligations witb regard to 
eacb otber, independently of any agreement. Part of tbese 
obligations are regulated by tbe rural police laws. 

Party- Walls and Ditcbes. 

In towns and in tbe country all boundary-walls, wbetber 
enclosing a bouse, a yard, a garden, or a field, are, if tbere is 
no proof to sbow to tbe contrary, presumed to be party-walls. 
It is a sign tbat tbe wall is not a party- wall, wben it. is 
perpendicular from top to bottom on one side,, witb a slanting 
top on tbe otber, or wbere tbere is an overbanging coping on 
one side only; in sucb case tbe wall is deemed to belong 
exclusively to tbe party wbo is tbe owner of tbe property 
wbere tbe coping overbangs, or wbere tbe water falls. 

Tbe repairs and rebuilding of party-walls are sbared by tbe 
owners in proportion to tbeir joint rigbts. Nevertbeless every 
joint-owner may refuse to sbare tbe expenses of repairing and 
rebuilding by abandoning bis rigbt, provided sucb party-wall 
does not support any building belonging to bim. Every joint- 
owner may build against a party-wall, and fix beams or 
joists into it witbin two incbes of tbe extremity, witbout pre- 
judice to bis neigbbour's rigbt to bave tbe beam reduced to 
balf tbe tbickness of tbe wall, in tbe event of tbe latter desir- 
ing to fix beams in tbe same place, or to buUd a cbimney 
against it. Every joint-owner may beigbten tbe party- wall at 
Ina own expense, and if tbe party-waU is not suflBciently tbick 
to bear tbe upper structure, be must rebuild tbe wbole at bis 
own expense, and tbe excess of tbickness required must be 
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built Upon his own ground. Every owner having property 
adjoining a wall may acquire a party-right in the whole or 
part of it, by pa3dng the owner the half of its value, and half 
the value of the ground upon which it is built. One owner 
cannot make a recess in a party wall, nor use it as a support 
for a new structure, without the consent of his neighbour ; or 
on refusal, without having the matter settled by arbitrators. 

Every person in towns and suburbs may compel his neigh- 
bour to contribute to the construction and repairs of the 
boundary -walls that separate their houses, courts, and gardens^ 
the height of the walls being determined by the usage, of the 
place ; and where there are no fixed rules or customs, every 
new built party-wuU must, in towns of fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants or upwards, be ten feet high, including the coping ; and 
in others, eight feet. 

When the storeys of a house belong to different owners, if 
no mention in the deed is made respecting repairs and 
rebuilding, they must be made in the following manner : — 

The main walls and roof are chargeable to aU the owners, 
each in proportion to the value of the storey belonging to him. 

The owner of each storey must build and repair his own 

floor. The owner of the first storey repairs the staircase 

which leads to it; the owner of the second storey, the 

stair from the first storey to the second ; and so on. ^When 

a party-wall or house has been rebuilt, the servitudes, both 
active and passive, continue without being increased, provided 
the reconstruction has taken place before a right by prescription 
has been acquired. 

All ditches that separate two estates are presumed to belong 
to both owners, if there is no deed or sign to the contrary. 
It is a proof that the ditch is not in common when the bank 
or earth is thrown up on one side only, and then the ditch is 
deemed to belong to him on whose side the earth is thrown 
up. A party-ditch is kept up at the expense of both parties. 
Every hedge that separates two estates is deemed in com* 
mon, imless only one of the estates is enclosed, or a deed or 
prescriptive right proves the contrary. 

Trees of large growth cannot be planted except at a given dis- 
tance from each estate prescribed by rules relating to them, or by 
usual and weU-known customs ; and in the absence of rules and 
customs, large trees must not be planted nearer than six feet 
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from the line separating the two estates, and half the distance 
for other trees and live hedges. When planted nearer, the 
adjoining owner may order them to be pulled np. An owner 
whose property is overhung by the branches of his neighbour's 
trees may compel him to cut off such branches ; and if the 
roots encroach upon his property, he has a right to remove them. 
Trees growing in a party-hedge are, like the hedge, deemed 
in common, and either of the owners may insist upon their 
being cut down. 

Prescribed Distance of Certain Works. 

An owner who sinks a well or cesspool near a party-wall, or 
erects a chimney, fireplace, forge, oven or furnace, or builds a 
cowshed, or keeps a structure for salt or other corrosive 
matter is, to avoid a nuisance, obliged to do so at a prescribed 
distance, regulated by rules and customs. 

One neighbour cannot, without the consent of the other, 
make in a party-waU any window or opening of any kind 
whatever, even though it may be made a glass fixture. The 
sole owner of a wall not in common may make fixed windows 
with wire-work in his wall, but the meshes of the wire-work 
must not be more than three inches apart. Such windows or 
lights must not be placed lower than eight feet from the floor- 
ing of the room of the ground-floor, and six feet from the 
flooring of the upper storeys. 

Front windows, balconies, or other such projections, cannot 
be made at a less distance than six feet from a neighbour's 
property, and side views cannot be made at a less distance 
than two feet. The distance is calculated from the outside 
front of the wall, and if there is a balcony or other projection, 
it is taken from the extremity of the outside projection. 

Every landlord must construct the roofs of his houses so 
that the rain-water will discharge itself upon his own ground, 
or on the public way ; not upon his neighbour's property. 

Bight of Way. 

A proprietor whose land is shut in, without an outlet to the 
public road, may claim a right of way through his neighbour's 
ground by paying a sum proportionate to the damage occa- 
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fidondd by makmg the passage. The road must be made 
through the neighbour's property, as near as possible to the 
public road, and where the least injury may result. 

An action for damages for a right of way is liable to pre- 
scription. The right of way must be continued, although the 
action for indenmity is no longer admissible. 
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Bight to Establish Servitudes. 

Proprietors have a right to establish over their property, 
or in favour of it, such servitudes as they please, provided 
they are in no way contrary to public order or law. The use 
and extent of these servitudes are regulated by the deed that 
establishes them ; or in the absence of a deed, as follows : — 
Servitudes are established either for the use of buildings, or 
for that of lands.*® The former are called urban^ whether the 
building is in town or country ; the latter are called rurcd. 

Servitudes are either continuous or not continuous. Oon- 
tinuous servitudes are those the use of which may be continued 
without the intervention of man ; as drains, sewers, lights, and 
such like. Non-continuous servitudes are those which require 
the actual intervention of man for their exercise ; such as a 
right of way, right of drawing water, right of pasture, and the 
like. 

Servitudes are €^are7it or noti-apparent. Apparent servi- 
tudes are those which are manifest by external signs, as a door, 
a window, an aqueduct. Non-apparent servitudes are those 
which have no external sign of existence, as a pi*ohihition to 
build upon land, or to build above a given height. 



How Servitudes axe Established. 

Continuous and apparent servitudes are established by deed, 
or by a thirty-years' possession. Servitudes continuous, but 
not apparent ; and servitudes not continuous, apparent, or not 
apparent, can only be established by deed. Lnmemorial pos- 

*• The Romans divided servitudes into two classes: — 1. Servitutes 

rusttconmu 2. Servitutes urbanorvm prcediorum, Prcedium rustieum 

means the soil ; proedium urbanunij any structure whatever. 
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seBsicm does not suffice to establish them, except in cases of 
those already established by the custom of the place. 

The known intention of a paterfamilias^^ is equivalent to a 
deed as regards continuous and apparent servitudes. There 
is no overt intention unless it is proved that two estates now 
divided belonged to the same owner, and that the servitude 
was established by him. 

If the owner of two estates, over one of which there exists 
an apparent sign of servitude, disposes of one estate without 
stating in the contract the fact of the servitude, the servitude 
continues to exist actively or passively, in favour of or against 
the ahenated land. The deed that establishes a servitude in 
respect of those servitudes that cannot be acquired by pre* 
scription can only be replaced by a deed acknowledging the 
servitude, signed by the owner of the estate subject to the 
servitude. 

When a servitude is established, it i& presumed that every* 
thing is granted for its um; as, for instance, the right of 
drawing water at a spring belonging to another necessarily 
implies a right of way. 

Sights of the Owner of Estates to wMoh Servitude is Sue. 

A person to whom a servitude is due is bound to make all 
the works necessaiy for its use and preservation. Such 
works are made at his own expense, mdess the deed that 
established the servitude proves the contrary. When the 
owner of an estate, subject to servitude, is bound by deed 
to construct works necessary for the use and preservation of 
the servitude at his own expense, he may free himself from 
such obligation by abandoning the ground to which the 
servitude is due. If the estate for the benefit of which 
the servitude was established is divided, the servitude con- 
tinues to each portion, without increasing the burden of the 
estate subject to servitude. Thus, in the case of a right of 
way, all co-proprietors must use the same road. 

The owner of a property subject to servitude is not allowed to 
do anything that wiU tend to dimmish or interfere with the uae. 
He cannot alter the condition of the place, nor shift the servi- 

^* With the Romans, there were three modes of establishing servi' 

tades: — 1. By deed. 2. By prescription. 8. By the disclosed 

intention of the paterfamilias. 
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tude-to a place different from that originally used. How- 
ever, if the exercise of the original servitude has become more 
biu:densome to the owner of the estate subject to servitude^ he 
may offer an equally advantageous servitude to the other party, 
who is not at liberty to refuse. On the other hand, he who has the 
servitude can only use it according to his deed, without a right 
to make, on either of the estates, a change which may render 
the servitude more burdensome. 



The Extinotion of Servitudes. 

Servitudes cease when the things subject thereto are in such 
a condition that they cannot be used ; but they revive if the 
things are restored to a state of use, unless the servitude is 
barred by prescription. Every servitude terminates when the 
estate subject to servitude and the one that it benefits become 
the property of the same person. Non-user for thirty years 
extinguishes a servitude ',^ and the thirty years begin to run, 
according to the different kinds of servitudes, either from the 
day on which they ceased to be used, as in the case of non- 
continuous servitudes ; or in the case of continuous servitudes, 
from the day on which an act has been done contrary to the 
servitude. 

The manner of exercising servitudes is prescribed in the 
same way as the servitude itseK. If the estate in favour of 
which the servitude is established belongs to joint-owners, the 
use by one prevents prescription against aU the others. If 
amongst the joint-owners there is one against whom the 
prescription cannot run, for instance, a minor, he preserves 
the right of all the others. 



'* By nori'User, Jnstinian fixed the period at ten years when the parties 
were present, and twenty years when absent. 
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OF THE DUEEEBNT WATS IN WHICH PEOPEETT 18 

ACaUIBED. 

Code y<i^4om^A.TViclw 711-77S.] 

Ownership of property is acquired and transmitted by succes- 
sioiiy by gifts inter vivos^ by testament^ and by the force of 
obligations,* It is also acquired by accession^ or incorpora- 
tion^ and by prescription. 

Unclaimed property belongs to the State. The use of 
property held in common is regulated by police enactments. 
Hunting and fishing are regulated by private Acts.f 
A proprietor who finds a treasure on his own estate becomes 
the owner ; and if treasure is found in another person's ground, 
one-half belongs to the finder, and the other half to the owner of 
the land.*^ Treasure-trove comprises everything concealed or 
buried in the ground over which no one can prove ownership, 
and which is discovered by chance. Eights over things thrown 
in and cast up by the sea are regulated by private Acts, and 
they also apply to things lost for which there is no owner. 



Immediately after death succession commences.^ 
When two or more persons having a right of succession 
perish by the same accident, and it is uncertain which 
was the survivor, the presumption of survivorship is deter- 

* Succession is the transmission of the rights and obligations of a 
deceased person to one or more persons. 

t See Acts, May 3, 1844 ; April 16, 1829 ; and January 24, 1867. 

{ As previously stated, the Act of 81st May, 1854, abolished civil death. 

*> The Emperor Hadrian introduced this role into the Homnn law. 
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mined by the circumstances of the event, and in default of 
such knowledge, by consideration of age and sex. K under 
fifteen years of age, the eldest is presumed to be the last sur- 
vivor ; if above sixty, the youngest is deemed the survivor. 
When several are under fifteen years of age, and others above 
sixty, the former are deemed to have last survived. When those 
who have perished together had completed their fifteenth 
year and had not reached their sixtieth, and where the ages 
are equal or the difference does not exceed one year, the males 
are always deemed the last survivors ; and when of the same 
sex, the youngest is deemed to have survived the elder. 

The law regulates the order of succession among lawful 
heirs ; in default of them, the property passes to the illegiti- 
mate children ; after that, to the surviving father or mother ; 
and failing these, to the State.^^ 

Lawful heirs are absolutely entitled to the property, 
rights, and actions of the deceased, and they are bound to 
discharge all the liabilities of the succession. Illegitimate 
children, a surviving husband or wife,* and the State, must 
apply to a court of law to be put in possession of the estate. 

Bight of Suooession. 

To be entitled to a right of succession, the heir must neces- 
sarily be in existence at the time of the death. Thus an unborn 
infant, or an infant who is not likely to live when bom, cannot 
be entitled ; nor can anyone found guilty of having attempted 
to cause the death of the deceased ; nor any one who has been 
adjudged guilty of having maliciously accused the deceased 
of a capital offence ;! nor ^any heir of full age who, having 
been informed of the murder of the deceased, did not give 
information to the proper authorities. Default of giving such 
information cannot be set up against the ascendants or de- 

* This does not apply to the right which a wife may have to the halt 
of property held in common. 

t Accusation capitaie is such an accusation as might lead to con- 
demnation to death, or to a penalty that would deprive the condemned 
of his status as a Frenchman. 

*' In case of intestacy, the Roman law regulated the succession, which 

devolved upon : — 1. The sui-heredes, his heirs. 2. Agnati, memhers of 

the same civil family. 8. Cognatiy blood-relations. 
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scendants of the murderer; nor agamst bis relatiyes in the 
same degree ; nor against a wife or husband, or brothers, sisters^ 
uncles, aunts, nephews, or nieces. 

An heir who has been excluded from the succession by 
reason of unworthiness is bound to give up all the fruits and 
revenues that he has received from the succession. His children, 
being heirs in their own right, are not excluded by reason of 
their father's delinquencies, but an unworthy father cannot in 
any case claim the usufruct granted by law to parents over the 
property of their children. 

Order of Suooession. 

Successions devolve upon the children and descendants of 
the deceased person, and upon his ascendants and collaterals in 
the order and according to the rules hereafter mentioned. 

Law, in regulating successions, neither regards the nature 
nor origin of property.* Every succession which falls to 
ascendants or collaterals is divided into two equal parts — one 
for the paternal, the other for the maternal line. Kindred of 
half-blood are not excluded by relatives of the whole blood of 
the same degree ; but they only take a share in their own line, 
that is, paternal or maternal. The whole blood take in both 
Hues. There 'is no devolution of property from one line to 
another, except where no ascendants nor collaterals can be 
found in one of the two lines. 

The first division having taken place between the paternal 
and maternal lines, no further division is made among the 
various branches of the family, but the moiety devolving upon 
each line belongs to the nearest heir or heirs, except in the 
case of representation, hereafter explained. Proximity of heir- 
ship is determined by the number of generations ; and each 
generation is called a degree. The series of degrees forms the 
line, and the series of degrees between persons descending one 
from the other is called the direct line; those who do not 
descend from each other, but from a common ancestor, are 
collaterals. There are two direct lines, the line descending 
and the line ascending. The former connects the ascendant 

* In this point the French law resembles the Roman law] In England, 
real property deTolTee differently from personal property. 

a 
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with those who descend from him ; the latter is the line which 
connects him with those from whom he descends. 

In the direct line degrees are counted by the generations 
between persons ; thus the son with respect to his father is in 
the first degree ; the grandson is in the second ; and, in like 
manner, the father and grandfather with respect to sons and 
grandsons. 

In the collateral line, the degrees are reckoned by the 
generations, from one of the relatives to, but not including, the 
common ancestor, and from him downwards to the other 
relative. Thus two brothers are in the second degree ; the 
uncle and nephew are in the third ; first cousins in the fourth ; 
and so on. 
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Bepresentation. 

Bepresentation is a legal fiction, the effect of which is to 
place the representative in the degree and rights of the person 
represented. It takes place ad infinitum in the direct 
descending line. 

All lineal descendants ad infinitum represent their ancestors ; 
that is, stand in the same place as the ancestor would have 
done had he been living. 

Bepresentation does not take place in favour ^of ascendants ; 
the nearest in each of the two Imes excludes the more remote. 

In the collateral line representation is admitted in favour of 
the children and descendants of brothers and sisters of .the 
deceased person, whether they come to the succession con- 
coirently with uncles or aunts ; or, if all the brothers and sisters 
are dead, the succession devolves upon their children in 
equal or unequal degrees. In all cases where representation is 
admitted, the division takes place per stirpes. If the same 
loot has produced several branches, the subdivision is made 
from the root in each branch, and the members of each branch 
divide per capita (par tete), 

Bepresentation cannot be made of a living person, but persons 
who have renounced a succession may be represented. 
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Suocessions DeyolYing upon Desoendants. 

Children or their descendants succeed to their father and 
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mother^ to their grandfathers, grandmothers, or other ascend- 
ants, without distinction of sex or regard paid to primogeniture, 
and whether they are the issue of different marriages or not. 
They inherit, per capita^ when all are in the same degree and 
in their own right ; they take per stvpes when all or some of 
them succeed by representation. 

Sucoessions DeYolying upon Ancestors. 

If the deceased person leaves no issue, nor brother, nor sister, 
nor descendants from them, the succession is divided in equal 
moieties between the ascendants of the paternal and the 
maternal lines. The ancestor in the nearest degree takes 
the moiety that devolves to his line in exclusion of all others. 
Ascendants in the same degree succeed per capita. Ascendants 
succeed, in exclusion of all others, to things given by them 
to their children or other descendants who died without issue, 
when the things given are found in the succession ; and if 
alienated, the ascendants receive the price which may stUl be 
due, and the right of action which the donee may have. 

When parents survive their children who have died without 
issue, but leaving brothers or sisters, or their offspriiag, the 
succession is divided into two equal parts. One moiety de- 
volves upon the parents, who share ahke; the other, moiety 
goes to the brothers, sisters, or their representatives. If one 
of the parents has previously died, ^e portion that wo«M have 
devolved to him or her is added to the moiety accruing to the 
brothers, sisters, or their representatives, as hereafter explained. 
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Suocession of Collaterals. 

In the event of the predecease of the father and mother of 
a person d}dng without issue, his brothers, .sisters, or their 
descendants are entitled to the succession, to the exclu- 
sion of the ascendants and other ooUaterskla ; but if the 
father and mother of the person dying without issue sur- 
vive, they take the half of the succession ;. and if only one 
survives, the brothers, sisters, and their descendants take three- 
fourths. In both cases, if the brothers and sisters are by the 
same marriage, the succession is equally divided ; but if by 
different marriages, the succession is divided into two sht^es, 

G 2 
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between the paternal and maternal lines. Brothers and sisters 
of the whole-blood share in both lines, and those of the half- 
blood in their own line only. K there are brothers and sisters 
on one side only, they succeed to the whole, to the exclusion 
of all relatives of the other line. 

In default of brothers or sisters, or their issue, and of 
ascendants in one of the lines, the succession devolves, one- 
half to the surviving ascendants, and the other half to the 
nearest of kin of the other line. 

A surviving parent is entitled to the usufruct of the third 
part of the property to which he has not succeeded. 

Eelatives beyond the tweKth degree do not succeed ; in de- 
fault of relatives of one line being capable of succeeding, the 
relatives of the other take the whole.*^ 

Irregular Suocessions. 

Illegitimate children are not heirs, but the law grants them 
rights over the property of their deceased parents when . they 
have been legally acknowledged ; but they have no right over 
the property of the relatives of their father or mother. Their 
rights are regulated as follows : — ^When the father or mother 
leaves legitimate issue, the illegitimate child takes one-third 
of what he would have been entitled to had he been legitimate ; 
the half, if there are no legitimate issue except relatives in the 
ascending line and brothers and sisters ; three-fourths, when 
the father or mother dies without issue, or without ascendants 
or descendants, or brothers or sisters. 

Illegitimate children have a right to the whole of their 
parents* property when the parents die leaving no relative 
capable of succeeding. In the event of illegitimate children 
djdng before their parents, their offspring or their descendants 
may claim their rights ; but illegitimate children or their de- 
scendants must deduct from their claims such sums as they 
may have received from their deceased parents,* which they 

* Illegitimate children and their descendants cannot receive, by gift 
inter vivos or by will, property beyond the limits prescribed by law. 

*' In the Roman law, cognati (blood- relations) were only entitled to 
sncceed as far as the sixlh degree ; or, in the case of children of a second- 
consin, in the seventh degree. There was no such limit to the succesion 
of members of the civil family (agnatijy persons imder the power of 
the paterfamilias. 
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most return, as prescribed by law. They have no claim 
when they have received, in the life-time of their parents, the 
half of the amount above stated, with the express declaration 
of the parents that they intend to limit the claim of the ille- 
gitimate child to that which he has received ; but if he has 
not received the half of what he is entitled to, he may claim 
the sum necessary to make up the half. 

The offspring of adultery or incest have no rights of in- 
heritance ; but the law awards them maintenance, which is 
regulated by the position of the parents and the number 
and circumstances of the legitimate heirs. When the father 
or mother of the offspring of adultery or incest has caused the 
child to learn a trade or calling, the child cannot set up any 
claim for maintenance against the succession. 

When an illegitimate child dies without issue, the succession 
devolves upon the father or mother who acknowledged him ; 
or on both, by moiety, if he has been acknowledged by the 
two; and where the father and mother have died first, the 
property which he received from them, if in the succession, 
passes to the legitimate children of his parents, and the 
remainder passes to his own brothers or sisters, or their 
descendants. 

Eights of the SumTing Hushand or Wife, and of the State. 

When a husband or wife dies, leaving no relatives of a 
degree capable of succeeding, nor illegitimate children, the 
property in the succession goes to the survivor, and in default 
of surviving husband or wife, to the State. The survivor, or 
the State, who claims a right to the succession, is bound to 
have an inventory made, and must demand^ as in a beneficiary 
succession, to be put into poiSsession by the court of first in- 
stance. The survivor is bound to invest the personal property, 
or give security to restore it, in the event of heirs of the de- 
ceased appearing within three years, after which the surety is 
discharged. This rule is also appHcable to illegitimate children 
who succeed as heirs for want of legitimate relatives. 
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01* THE ACGEFTMGIl 0£ BENUITGIATIOlir 0? SUOGESSIOirEL 

Aooeptanoe. 

[Code ilTopof^iw-ArticleB 774-814.] 

A BUCOESSiON may be accepted purely and Bimply, or it 
may be accepted under " privilege of inventory " (soits hinefict 
d^inventaire).* 

No one is bound to accept a succession that falls to him. 

A married woman cannot legally accept a succession without 
the authority of her husband or a court of law, as explamed 
in the chapter on ^' Marriage." Successions falling to minors 
or interdicted persons cannot be legally accepted, except in 
accordance with the rules previously stated with regard to 
minority f guardianship^ and emancipation. 

Acceptance dates from the day of the death of the deceased 
personfi, and may either be express or implied. It is eocpress 
when the title or qualification is recorded in a deed ; implied^ 
when the heir does an act showing his intention to accept, 
whidi he would have no right to do except in the capacity 
of heir. 

Actfl purely conservatory, or superintending the provisional 
administration, are not deenied acts of acceptance, provided the 
title or quality of heir has not been assumed. 

The gift, sale, or transfer by a co-heir of his claims to a 
stranger, or to a co-heir, implies an acceptance of the succes- 
sion. A voluntary renunciation in favour of one or more of 
his co-heirs, or in favour of all his co-heirs without distinction, 
when he receives a price for it, is an acceptance. 

When a person, to 'v^om a succession has devolved, dies 

* S(m$ h^rUlfice dinventaire ; an acceptance without liability for debts 
beyond the amount of the assets of the succession. 
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wiihont haying renounced or accepted it expressly or by im** 
plication, his heirs may, in his right, accept or renounce it ; 
bat if they cannot agree, the succession must be accepted 80t» 
benefice cPinuentaire. A person of full age cannot dispute lam 
express or implied acceptance of a succession, unless his 
acceptance has been the result of fraud ; nor can he fltMl«.fni^ 
it under pretence of lesion, unless the value of the suooeasioii 
has been absorbed or diminished more than a half by tho 
discovery of a will which was unknown at the time of thsi 
acceptance. 

BeaunoiatiozL of SuooessiQns. 

Benunciation of a succession is never presumed ; it must be 
effected by a declaration at the registrar's office of the court 
of first instance, and entered in a register kept for that purpose. 
When an heir renounces, he is deemed never to have been heir, 
and his share accrues to his co-heirs. If he has no co-heirs, 
it devolves to the next of kin. A person cannot claim aa 
representative of an heir who has renounced ; if the party who 
renounces is the only heir of his degree, or if all. his co-heirs 
have renounced, the children take in their own right. Credi- 
tors of an heir who renounces may be empowered to accept 
the succession to the amount of their claims ; and if there is 
a surplus, that goes to the next of kin. 

The power of accepting or renouncing a succession is 
limited to thirty years. As long as the right to accept is not 
barred by prescription, the right of acceptance by the heirs of 
the person who renounced continues, unless the succession has 
been accepted by other heirs, without prejudice to rights which 
third parties may have acquired over the property. 

A party cannot, even by marriage settlement, renounce the 
succession of a living person ; nor can he alienate the contin- 
gent rights which he may have to such succession. Heirs who 
abstract or conceal the property of a succession lose the power 
of renouncing ; they remain absolute heirs, and have no claim 
on the things carried away or concealed. 

" PilTilege " of Inyentory, 

The declaration of an heir that he will only accept 
80U8 benefice d^invmUaire must be made at the office of 
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the registrar of the court of first instance of the dis- 
trict in which the succession commenced, and inscribed 
on the register kept for that purpose ; and such declaration 
has no effect unless a faithful and exact inventory of all 
the property of the succession is drawn up in the forms 
prescribed by law. The heir is allowed three months to make 
the inventory, and after that time, forty days to consider 
whether he will accept or renounce the succession. Over all 
perishable goods the court grants him a power of sale. If he 
renounces, expenses fairly incurred by him are charged upon 
the property of the succession. 

After the expiration of the above term, if a suit is preferred 
against him, he may demand a further delay, which the court 
may grant or refuse according to circumstances ; in which case 
the expenses of the prosecution are at the charge of the succes- 
sion if the heir can prove that he was not aware of the death, 
or that the period of delay was insufficient, either on account of 
the situation of the property, or by delays arising from disputes. 
If he cannot give such proofs, the costs fall upon him per- 
sonally. Nevertheless, after the expiration of the above term, 
he stni preserves the power of making an inventory and re- 
maining beneficiary heir, if he has not otherwise acted as heir, 
or has not been adjudged in the quality of simple and absolute 
heir. An heir who is guilty of receiving stolen goods of the 
succession, or who knowingly and fraudulently has omitted tO 
include in the inventory any effects belonging to the succession, 
forfeits the benefice cTinventaire, 

Sous benefice d'inventaire confers on the heir the following 
advantages: — 1. Non-liability for debts of the succession, 
except to the value of the property received by him, besides 
the power of freeing himself from debts, ,by abandoning all 
the property of the succession to the creditors and legatees.** 

2. The right to keep his own property separately from 

that of the succession, and to pay himself any claims that he 
may have upon the estate. 

The heir who enjoys the benefit of inventoiy is bound to 

^^ A Bimilar institntion existed in the Roman law. Justinian estab- 
lished the bemficium inventartu The heir, within a certain time, made 
an inventory of the property of the deceased, keeping his own property 
separate. If there was a surplns, the heir took it ; if a deficiency, he 
was not liable. 
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administer the property of the succession, must render an 
account to the creditors and legatees, and is answerable for 
any balance that may be due to the succession. All movables 
must be sold, after due notice, by public auction. The real 
property must also be sold in the form prescribed by law, and 
the beneficiary heir is bound to pay over the proceeds to the 
mortgage creditors who have proved their claims. Creditors 
or any interested party may insist upon security being given 
for the value of the property comprised in the inventory, in 
default of which, both personal and real property are sold, and 
the proceeds are used for the payment of dbarges on the 
succession ; if there are opposing creditors, the proceeds are 
paid as directed by the judge. Creditors not opposing have 
only their remedy against the legatees, and in both cases all 
claims are barred by prescription after the lapse of three years. 
The expenses of the seals, if any have been affixed, of the 
inventory, and of statements, are chargeable to the succession. 

Vacant SuocessiGiis. 

When no one comes forward within the prescribed time to 
daim the succession, or if the succession is renounced by 
the heir, it is pronounced vacant^ when the court of first 
instance appoints a trustee, who has an inventory made, 
manages all the affairs, pays claims, and acts as Cheritier 
hmefidaireJ^^ He receives a salary, which is not allowed to 
Vheritier bene/icicure. 



** A modification of the substitutio of the Roman law. 
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[CMft^<s|K)MMi-^ArtielM 816-8M.1 

No one can be compelled to remain joint-owner of a property, 
and partition may be always obtained notwithstanding prohibi- 
tions and agreements to the contrary ; but an agreement to 
suspend partition for a limited time is yalid, if it does not ex- 
ceed five years, which, after that time, may be renewed. Parti- 
tion may be demanded even though one of the co-heirs enjoys 
separately a part of the property of the succession, if there has 
been no deed of partition, nor possession sufficient to involve 
prescription. With respect to minors, co-heirs, or interdicted 
persons, partition may be obtained by guardians specially 
authorised by the f andly council ; and in the case of absent 
co-heirs, relatives put in possession may sue for partition. 

A husband may, without the consent of his wife, demand 
the partition of the real and personal property which has 
accrued to her, and has fallen into the community ; but for 
things not in common, the husband requires her consent. The 
co-heiiB of the wife cannot effect a partition without suing 
both husband and wife. 

If all the heirs are present, and of full age, affixing seals is 
not necessary, and they may make the partition as they please ; 
but if the heirs are not present, or if among them there are 
minors or interdicted persons, or if creditors insist, the seals 
must be affixed and an inventory made as prescribed by law. 

Actions of partition, and disputes arising therefrom, are 
submitted to the court of first instance, which adjudges 
summarily ; or the court may appoint one of the judges, on 
whose report it decides. 

Each of the heirs may demand his share in kind of the 
real and personal property ; but if there are opposing creditors, 
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or if the majority of the co-heirs think a sale is necessaryy 
the personal property is sold by auction ; and if the real pro- 
perty cannot be properly divided, it must be sold by auction 
before the court ; but if the heirs are of f uU age, they may 
agree to have the auction made before a notary. 

After the sale of the real and personal property, the co-heirs 
go before a notary, to have the partition arranged, when each 
accounts for the gifts he has received, and the sums due from 
him to the succession. Each co-heir must give back to the 
estate the gifts he has received, and the sums he owes the 
saccession. The estate is then equally divided in lots amongst 
the co-heirs, and should there be an inequality in the lots, an 
indemnity in money or rent-charge is given. 

The lots are arranged by one of the co-heirs, or by an expert 
appointed by the judge, and afterwards drawn at hazard. If 
dli^utes arise, the notary makes a report, on which the court 
decides. If co-heirs are absent, or if some of the co-heirs are 
minors or interdicted persons, the partition must then be made 
before the court, when, if necessary, the family coimcil appoint 
a special guardian to each minor having opposing interest. 

Any person, though a relative, but not a co-heir, who purr- 
chases a share of a succession from one of the co-heirs, may, 
on being indemnified, be excluded from the partition, at the 
demand of one or more of the co-heirs. 

After partition, each co-heir is entitled to the deeds re- 
lating to his share of the property; but if the property is 
in one lot, he who has the largest share keeps the deed, which, 
when required for legal purposes, is always at the command of 
the other parties ; and where there is only one deed for the 
whole estate, one of the co-heirs is appointed by the others to be 
its custodian ; and if they cannot agree, the judge appoints one. 

Hotchpot ('Des Rapports ").* 

Every heir, even beneficiary, and a donee who becomes an 
heir after the gift, must return to the co-heirs all that he has 
received by gift or will from the deceased, unless expressly 
stated in the deed of gift or in the will that it is an extra 

• A confased mingling of divers things ; a blending or mixing of 
lands or chattels, answering, in some respects, to the coUatio bonorum of 
the Roman law. 
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sliare, not subject to restitution •* and even in this case, lie 
cannot retain more than the disposable portion allowed by law. 
An heir who renounces a succession may retain a gift or 
legacy made to him to the amount of the disposable portion 
allowed by law. 

A donee who was not the presumptive heir at the time 
of the gift, but who was so on the opening of the suc- 
cession, is bound to return the gift, unless the donor has 
exempted him. Gifts and legacies made to the son of a 
person who becomes entitled to succeed when the succession 
commences are not considered returnable. A father, coming 
to the succession of the donor, is not bound to return the 
gifts. In like manner, a son who becomes in his own right 
the heir of a donor is not obliged to return the gifts made to 
his father ; but if he succeeds by representation, he is obliged 
to return the donations made to his father, even if he has re- 
nounced his succession. Gifts and legacies made in favour of 
the wife of a husband who has become heir are not returnable 
to the succession ; but if made to both of them, the one who 
IB the heir must return the haK ; if both are heirs, the whole 
must be returned. Betums are only made to the succession of 
the donor, and they comprise gifts made to a co-heir, or moneys 
given in pajrment of his debts. Sums paid for setting an heir 
up in business, or for debts due by lum, are returned ; but 
not expenses incurred for his maintenance, education, appren- 
ticeship, equipment, marriage, and marriage presents. The 
same rule applies to profits resulting from transactions which 
the heir may have had with the deceased, or from a bond fide 
partnership regularly drawn up by deed. 

A donee is not - responsible for immovables that have 
perished by accident or without his fault. 

Fruits, and interest upon things returnable, are due only from 
the day of the commencement of the succession. Eetums are 
due only from the co-heir to his co-heirs. They are not due to 
the legatees, nor to the creditors of the succession. 

* Rapport a succession is the giving hacky in kind or otherwise, to 
the bnlk of the succession, things that an heir may have received from 
the deceased, so that the whole shall be divided amongst the different 
co-heirs. The law presumes that the deceased, who has not shown a 
contrary intention, desires to maintain equality amongst his heirs, and 
that the liberality that he bestowed upon one is only an avancement 
tThoirie. 
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A return may be made of the thing itself, or its value may 
be deducted from the claims of the legatee or donee; but 
if the real property has not been alienated by the donee, its 
return may be insisted upon, if there is not in the succession 
real property of a similar kind that can conveniently be divided 
in lots between the other co-heirs. K alienated before the 
commencement of the succession, its value at that time need only 
be returned. In every case, the donee is reimbursed for keeping 
the thing in repair, and for outlays in improvements; he, 
however, is responsible for deterioration caused by his negli- 
gence. 

When the return is made in kind, it is added to the estate 
free from liabilities created by the donee ; but mortgagees 
have a right to prevent a return being made in fraud of 
their claims. 

When a gift of real property, made to a person capable of 
succeeding, and not returnable, exceeds the disposable portion 
allowed by law, the return of the excess is made, if possible, of 
the thing itseK ; if not possible, when the excess exceeds half 
the value of the property, the donee must return the whole of 
it, reserving his light to take first from the succession the 
value of the disposable portion ; but if such portion is more 
than the half of the value of the property, he may retain the 
whole by compensating his co-heirs. 

The return of goods is made by taking a less share in the 
succession ; the return of money is made by taking a less 
amount; if insufficient, the return is made in goods, or in 
default, in real property. 

Payment of Belts. 

Co-heirs contribute to the payment of debts and liabilities, 
each in proportion to his share in the succession. The general 
legatee (a titre universel*) contributes his share ; but specific 
legatees are not liable for debts, but are liable to actions 
arising from mortgages. 

When the real property of a succession is encumbered by 

* A legacy is said to be a titre universd (general) when it does not 
amount to a bequest of any particular thing or money distinguished 
from all others of tho same kind. Specific legacy is a bequest of a 
particular thing or sum of money. 
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annuities secured by mortgage^ any of the co-heirs may insist 
upon the annuities being redeemed before proceeding to allot- 
ment ; but if the co-heirs allot the property as left, the encum- 
bered portion of the estate is valued as if unencumbered, and 
the capital of the annuity is deducted from the valuation ; and 
the heir who takes the encumbered portion is alone responsible 
for the annuity, and must guarantee to hold his co-heirs free 
from all future liability. 

The heirs are liable severally for the debts and liabilities of 
the succession to the amount of their respective shares ; but by 
mortgage each heir is liable for the whole, saving his remedy 
against the co-heirs or against the general legatees for their 
respective shares. 

A specific legatee who has paid the debt with which the 
estate was encumbered enters into the rights of the creditor 
against the heirs and general legatees. The co-heir or general 
legatee who, in consequence of a mortgage, has paid more 
than his share of the conamon debt, has his remedy against the 
other co-heirs or legatees for their respective shares. 

In the event of one of the co-heirs or a general legatee being 
insolvent, his share of the mortgage debt must be propor- 
tionately paid by the others. 

Writs issued against the deceased person previous to his death 
may be enforced against the heir, but a week's notice must be 
given before execution. The heir may, however, demand that his 
property be separated from that of tiie deceased. This demaiid 
cannot be made, when there is novation* of the debt, by the 
heir being accepted as debtor. If personal property, the right 
must be enforced within three years ; if real property, as long 
as it remains the property of the heir. 

Creditors of a co-heir may insist upon being present at the 
allotment ; but when it is made they cannot interfere, unless 
the allotment has been made contrary to an opposition legally 
set up by them. 

Effects of Partition and Warranty of Lots. 

Each co-heir is deemed to have succeeded to all the effects 
comprised in his allotment, and never to have had any claim 
upon any other portion of the succession. 

* Novation, see page 151 
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Go-heirs are sureties to each other against molestations and 
evictions proceeding from causes anterior to the partition ; but 
they are not liable for evictions specified in the deed of partition, 
or evictions arising by the fault of the evicted co-heir. 

The guarantee for the solvency of the debtor -of an annuity 
continues for five years after partition. 



Eesoission in Hatters of PartitioiL 

Partitions may be rescinded in cases of violence or frau^, or 
by one of the co-heirs proving that he has been deprived of 
more than the fourth of his share. The simple omission to 
include a thing belonging to the succession in the partition does 
not give ground for an action of rescission, but merely for a 
supplementary allotment. An action in rescission is admissible 
against any act tending to promote partition between the co- 
heirs ; but after partition, an action is not admissible ; nor is 
an action admissible after a bond fide sale of a successional 
right made by a co-heir to his co-heir or co-heirs. 

A co-heir who has alienated his lot, in whole or in part, 
cannot bring an action for fraud or violence, it the alienation 
took place subsequently to the discovery of the fraud. 
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01 &IPT8 "HfTEE VIVOS." 

iCode ifqpof^ini— Artioles 898-966.] 

A PBBSON cannot dispose of his property it titre gratuit 
(gratuitously) otherwise than by gift inter vivos or by will^ 
according to the rules hereafter specified. 

A deed of gift (donation entre-vifa^) is an instrument by which 
a donor divests himself actually and irrevocably of the thing 
given in favour of the donee who accepts it. A will is an in- 
strument by which the testator disposes of the whole or part of 
his property, with power at all times of revocation. 

Entails (Us substitutions'^'^ are prohibited in France, and every 
disposition by which the donee, the appointed heir, or the 
trustee is bound to preserve and render the gift to a third 
person is void, even in respect of the donee, the appointed 
heir, or the legatee.* 

* Hereditary grants by the State, called majorats, which were an 
exception to this mle, were abolished by the Act of 12th May, 1885. 
Parents, however, are allowed to give, in trusty property to the use of 
the donee's children in the first degree, and brothers and sisters to the 
use of their brothers* or sisters' children, as will be explained hereafter. 

'* Jnstinian, in his "Institutes," mentions another gift which is incor- 
porated in the laws of England,---</ofia<to mortis catisd, a gift in prospect 
of death; a gift which shall be absolute in the event of tho donor's 
death, but revocable if he lives. 

'' The substitutio of the Roman law was the appointment of several 
degrees of heirs. It was a conditional institution, wherein a second 
person was named as heir, should the person first instituted fail from 
any cause to accept the inheritance. A third might be appointed to 
succeed, if the second did not accept ; and so on. 
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When a donation, inheritance, or legacy is not accepted by the 
donee, heir, or legatee, the appointment of a third person to 
receive it is not considered substitution (entail), and is valid ; so 
is the gift of property to A and the usufruct to B. 

In dispositions by gift inter vivos or by will, impos- 
sible conditions, and conditions contrary to law or morals, 
are void. 



Power of Disposing or Receivmg by Sift inter Vivos or 

lyWa 

To make a gift or will, the donor or testator must be of 
sound mind. All persons may give or take by gift inter vivos 
or by will, unless declared incapable by law. 

A minor under sixteen cannot make a disposition, except by 
marriage settlement. After sixteen, he can only dispose of 
the half of the property that a person of fuU age is entitled 
to do. 

A married woman cannot make a gift inter vivos without 
the consent of her husband, or, in default of such consent, 
without the consent of the court of first instance; but she 
may, by will, bequeath her property without the consent of 
either.** 

To be able to take by gift inter vivos, the child must be 
conceived at the time of the making of the gift ; and, to take by 
will, the child must have been conceived at the time of the 
death of testator. In both cases the child must, when bom, 
be likely to live (viable), 

A minor, although sixteen years of age, cannot make a will 
in favour of his guardian ; nor at full age can he make a gift 
inter vivos or bequeath property to his late guardian, till the 
account of the guardianship has been rendered and settled. 
In both cases, however, a minor may give or bequeath in 
favour of his parents or grand-parents, who are or have been 
his firuardians. 

« 

'* By the Roman law, women conld not make wills if in the power of 
their father, or in the manus of their husbands. If they were not in 
potestate nor in manu^ they conld make a will, provided that the will was 
confirmed by the auctoritas of their tutor. 

H 
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Ulegitimate children cannot take by gift or by willnxore tlian 
ihe Bkare that the law allows them in the snccession.* 

Physicians^ sxugeond' asEdstants^ and chemists who have 
attended a deceased person in his last illness cannot take by 
.gift or by will made during such illness. Pecuniary recompense 
for services rendered, and general legacies to relatives of the 
fourth degree, provided there are no heirs in the direct line, 
are excepted. The same rule applies to priests, clerg3rmen, 
and rabbis. Gifts or legacies made in favour of hospitals, the 
poor, and public institutions, are only valid when authorised 
by the State.f Gifts or legacies in favour of persons pro- 
Idbited by law from taking are void, although disguised under 
the form of a contract for a conaideiraticm, or in the nazue of 
an intei'posed person.^ 

^tf the Portions of Property /Disposable by Gifts inter Vims or 

byWilL 

Gifts inter vivos or by vnll must Hot, when there is only one 
legitimate child at the death, exceed one-half of the owner's 
property ; they must not exceed a third when there are two 
children ; nor more than a fourth, when there are three or 
more.*® This rule applies to descendants in whatever degree, 
who only take the place of the person they repreBent in the 
succession of the donor or testator. 

Gifts inter vivos or by will must not exceed the half of the 
owner's property if, having no children, he leaves one or more 
' ascendants in both the paternal and maternal lines.; three- 
fourths, if he leaves ascendants only in one line. In default 
of ascendants and descendants, an owner may dfflpose of the 
whole of his property by gift or by^will. 

* See "Succession,** page 95. 

t By the Act of 14th July, 18>I9, gifts and legacies msy be niEde in 
fayour of aliens. 

} Personne interpos^e : A party who lends his name to another to 
enable him to derive a benefit which he oould not obtoin ^in his own 
person. 

^' The Romans reserved a louitii-of 4h)e inhdsitAQce (portio l^itimq) 
f cr the heir. 
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If the gift inter vivos or legacy is a usufmct or an aimtdty, 
and if the value exceeds the disposable portion, the heirs 
entitled to the reservation may either pay the annuity, or 
renounce the ownership of the disposable portion. 

The value, in full ownership of the property alienated, either 
for a life annuity or with reservation of usufruct to one of 
the direct heirs, is charged upon the disposable portion, and 
the surplus, if any, returns to the estate; such charge and 
return cannot be claimed by the direct heir who has consented 
to such alienation, nor in any case by collateral heirs. The 
disposable portion may be given in whole or part, by deed 
inter vivos or by wiU, to the children and other heirs of the 
donor, without being subject to 'restitution, provided such dis- 
position has been expressly declared an extra share (preciptU),* 
This declaration may be made in the deed of gift, in the will, 
or by a separate deed. 

Abatement of Gfifts and Legacies. 

Gifts inter vivos or legacies that exceed the disposable portion 
are reducible to such portion as existed at the time the succession 
commenced; the abatement can only be sued for by those 
entitled by law to the reservation ; it cannot be daimed by 
donees, legatees, or creditors of the deceased. Abatement is 
settled by fictitiously uniting to all the property left by the 
donor or testator at his decease that whidb he disposed of by 
gifts inter vivos. After deducting the debts^ a settlement of 
tiie disposable portion is made upon the whole property, 
according to the rights of the heirs he has left. Abatement 
cannot take place tiU the value of all the property compiiaed 
in the testamentary disposition has been exhausted ; and when 
such abatement is made, it begins with the last gift, and ,80 on 
till the first. If the .gift, flubject to abatement, has been made 
to one of the heirs, that heir jnay retain, out of the property 
bestowed, if of the same nature, the share of the xemanfed 
portion which belongs to 1dm as heir. 

When .gifts inter vivos :aKoe6d.Qr equal the disposable rpoElipn, 

* A bennfit grren to one of flOTecal co-heirs ; ako a bonaflt ttfeipii]«ked 
.by marriage sablement in fayonr of the surming husband or wife. 

H 2 
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all the testamentary dispositions lapse ; and when the testa- 
mentary dispositions exceed either the disposable portion or the 
portion which remains after deducting the gifts, the abate- 
ment is made in equal proportions, without distinction 
between general and specific legacies ; but when the testator 
has expressly declared that one legacy shall be paid in 
preference to others, such legacy is not reducible unless the 
value of the others does not make up the legal reservation. 
A donee must return, from the time of the death of the donor, 
the fruits of that which exceeds the disposable portion, if the 
demand is made within a year ; otherwise, from the day of the 
demand. Beal property subject to abatement must be returned 
free from debts or mortgages created by the donee. An action 
in abatement or revendication may be maintained by the heirs 
against third parties detaining real property which, being part 
of the gift, had been alienated by the donee ; seizure and sale 
being first made upon the property of the donee. Such action 
must be brought in the order of the dates of the alienations, 
begmning with the most recent. 



flifts inter Vivos. 

All gifts inter vivos must be made before a notary in the usual 
form of a contract, and a minute kept by him, otherwise they 
are void. A gift inter vivos does not biud the donor, nor does 
it take 'effect, unless it has been expressly accepted by the 
donee. The gift must be accepted during the life of the 
donor, which acceptance may be made by a separate deed 
before a notary, and notice of the acceptance must be given 
to the donor. If the donee is of full age, the acceptance 
must be made by him, or by a person, in his name, having 
power to accept the donation for him. 

A married woman cannot accept a gift without the consent 
of her husband, or in the event of his refusing, without being 
empowered to do so by the court of first instance, conformably 
to the rules respecting marriage. ' A gift to a minor not eman- 
cipated or to an interdicted person must be accepted by his 
guardian, conformably to the rules under the head " Minority, 
Guardianship, and Emancipation." An emancipated minor 
may, with the authority of his curator, accept; and the 
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parents or other ascendants of a minor, whether emancipated or 
not; although neither guardians nor curators of the minor, may 
accept for him. A deaf and dumb person who can write may 
accept for himself ^ or by procuration ; if he cannot write, the 
acceptance must be made by a curator appointed for that purpose, 
conformably to the rules respecting " Minority, Guardianship, 
and Emancipation."* Gifts made in favour of hospitals, the 
poor of a parish, or public institutions, must be accepted by 
officials duly authorised to accept. 

A gift duly accepted invests the ownership in the donee 
without the necessity of any other conveyance. Gifts inter vivos 
of real property capable of being mortgaged must, with their 
acceptances, be registered at the mortgage offices-l" where the 
property is situated; default of such registration may be 
pleaded by all interested parties, except by those whose duty 
it was to have the registration made, their assigns, and the 
donor. Minors, interdicted persons, and married women, are 
not entitled to restitution, on the ground of default of accept- 
ance or registration of gifts; but they have their remedy 
against their guardians, curators, or husbands. A gift inter . 
vivos can only comprise property in the actual possession 
of the donor; if it comprises property that will fall to 
him at a future period, the gift of such property is 
void. All gifts inter vivos made on conditions depending 
only on the will of the donor are void. They are also 
void if made subject to the condition of payitfg debts 
or discharging liabilities other than those existing at the 
time of the gift, and expressed in the deed of gift or in the 
statement which ought to be annexed to it. When the donor, 
having reserved for himself the right of disposing of a thing 
comprehended in the gift or of a fixed sum from the property 
bestowed, dies without having disposed of it, the thing or 
sum goes to his heirs, notwithstanding stipulations to the 
contrary. 

These rules respecting present property, conditions depending 
on the will of the donor, discharge of debts, and reservation of 

* See page 59. 

t In France, in each arrondtssement there is a mortgage office, where 
all transfers of property must be registered. 
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ft rigM of diepoBal, do not apply to gifts in marriage settle- 
ments^ or gifts from one consort to the other either in the 
marriage settlement or dtiring marriage. 

A gift of personal property is not valid unless a statement 
iff drawn; np setting forth the yaliiation of the things given, 
s^ecf by the donor and the donee or the person who accepts 
for the donee; such statement must be annexed to the deed of 
gift. 

A donor may reserve for his own benefit, or for the benefit 
of another, the use or usufruct of the real or personal property 
bestowed. When a gift of personal property is made with reser- 
vation of usufruct, the donee is bound, at the termination of the 
usct&uct, to take the things as they are ; but he may main* 
tain an action against the donor or his heirs for the value 
of things, entered in the inventory that have disappeared. 
A donor may stipulate for the right of reversion of the things 
given, in the event of the donee himself, or the donee and his 
heirs, dying before him; but this right is restricted to the 
donor himself. This right of reversdon cancels aU ahenations 
that may have been made of the property bestowed, which 
reverts to the donor free of all liabilities and mortgages ; ex- 
cept in cases of mortgages for dowry or marriage settlements 
if the other property of the donee is not sufficient ; but this 
only in cases where the gift and mortgage are made in the 
eame marriage settlement. 



ExoeptioDa to the Bule of Irreyocability of Gifts inter Vivos, 

A gift intir vivos cannot be revoked except for non-perf orm- 
flDce of its eonditions, ingratitude, or in the event of the suIk 
sequmt biith (survenajtce) of children of the donor after the 
ffit.^ in coMs of revocation arising from non-perfonnance of 
the conditions, the property reverts to the donor, free of ail 
UsbSitiM and mortgages incmred by the donee, with the same 
rights over the property detained by third parties that he 
would have had against the donee himself. 



** By the Roman law, gifts inter vivos were irrevocable, except for 
ingratitude or non-performance of conditions. They were not revoked 
by the snhsequent hirth of a child of the donor. 



A gjft irdm* vivos caimpt. be revoked on account of iagrati<^ 
tude except in the following casMBa:-^!. Wheft, thet donee>ha4. 
attempted the life of the donor, ■ ■ 2, When be ha3 been 
guilty of cruelty towards him^or cozomitted. a mi^n^eaaoujv 
against him,, or giieYoualy offended him*-^— ^. When h^, 
refuses him maintenance. 

Eevocation on the ground of non-performance of conditions 
or ingratitude must be sued for within a year from the day of 
the delinquency imputed to the donee ; but such action cannot 
be brought against the heirs of the donee, nor by the heirs of 
the donor against the donee, unless commenced by the donor, or 
unless the delinquency took place within a year of the donor's 
death. 

Eevocation on the ground of ingratitude does not prejudice 
alienations or mortgages and other liabilities incurred by the 
donee, with which he may have encumbered the property, 
provided they are made before the registration of the de- 
mand for revocation, which must be entered at the mortgage 
office. In the event of revocation, the donee is bound to 
return the value at the time of the demand of the thing 
alienated. 

Gifts as a marriage portion are not revocable on the ground 
of ingratitude. 

All gifts inter vivos made by persons who had no children nor 
descendants living at the time of the donation, even gifts as a 
marriage portion, other than gifts by ascendants to tl\e consorts, 
or by the consorts to each other, are absolutely revoked by the 
subsequent birth of a legitimate child of the donor, even if 
bom after the donor's death ; or, by the legitimation of an 
illegitimate child by a subsequent marriage, if it is bom after 
the gift. 

Gifts thus revoked can never be revived, even by the death 
of the infant, except by a new deed of gift. Property com- 
prised in a gift that has been absolutely revoked returns to 
the estate of the donor free from all liabilities and mortgages 
of the donee.* 

Every clause in a deed of gift, by which the donor renounces 

* A pnrchaser from a donee takes all the risks of revocation liable 
to the donee. 
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the revooation of a gift on the snbBeqtieiit birth of a child of 
the donor after the ^t, is void. 

A donee, his heirs or assigns, and third parties who possess 
the property bestowed, cannot claim a prescriptive right till 
thirty years after the birth of the last child of the donor. 
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OHAPTEE V. 



01 TESTAMEHTAEY DISPOSITIOHS. 

{Code NapoUonr^Artiolea 967-1074.] 

Every person of full age and of sound mind may dispose of 
Ms property by will^ either by the appointment of an heir,^^ or 
by legacy, or in any other way manifesting that which he 
wishes to be done after his death. Two or more persons are 
not allowed to make their wills in the same instrument, either for 
the benefit of a third person or for the benefit of each other. 
A will may be holographic^* or made before a notary, or in the 
mystique form. 

A holographic will is not valid unless it is wholly written, 
dated, and signed by the testator. No other formality is 
required. 

A will publicly executed must be made before two notaries 
and two witnesses, or one notary and four witnesses. In 
this case, the will must be dictated by the testator, written 
by a notary, read to the testator and witnesses, and signed by 
the testator and witnesses. If the testator cannot sign the 
deed, the reason must be recorded. 

No legatees nor relatives beyond the fourth degree, nor 
clerks of the notaries engaged in drawing up the will, can be 
witnesses. 

When the testator desires to make a mystique will,f he must 

• A testament written entirely by the testator, which, on account of 
the difficulty of the forgery of such a document, is held valid without 
witnesses. 

t This will is called mystique (secret), as no declaration is made of 
the contents of the will, nor is the reading of the will to notaries or 
witnesses required. 

^ By the Roman law, the appointment of an heir by a testator was 
the fundamental principle of a testament — caput atque fundamentum 
totius testamenti. 
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sign it; whether he has written it himself or had it written by 
another person. The paper or envelope must be sealed, and 
presented to the notary in the presence of six witnesses, and 
the testator must declare that the packet contains his will, 
written by himself or by another person, and signed by him- 
self. The notary inscribes this declaration upon the sealed 
packet, signs it, and has it signed by the testator and wit- 
nesses. If the testator cannot sign, an additional witness is 
required, who not only signs, but states the reason why the 
testator has not signed it. Persons who cannot read are not 
allowed to make a will in the mystique form, but a person 
who cannot speak, but can write, may make a mystique testa- 
ment, provided the whole be written, dated, and signed by 
himself. 

Witnesses to wills must be males of full age^ French 
subjects, and in fuU possession of their civil rights. 

Military men and persons employed in the army or navy 
may make their wills before a major, or any other superior 
officer, in the pres^ice of two witnesses; or, if invaJidod^ 
before the surgeon, assisted by the military commander of tbft 
hoi^itaL These regulations only apply to persons engaged in 
war, or to those in garrison out of the French territory ; and. 
such wills are void if, at the expiration of six months after' 
the testator has returned to a place where he can have the 
means of using the ordinary forms, he has not done so. la 
caaes of quarantine, wills may be made before the justice q£^ 
the peace, or any municipal officer, in presence of two wit*> 
nesses. Such wills are invalidated six months after com** 
munication has been established. 

Wilb in the course of a sea-voyage may be made before the 
commander of a Gk)vemment ship, assisted by the commift* 
sary ; and in merchant vessels, before the purser, assisted by 
the captain or next in command. Such wills must be executed 
in the presence of two witnesses. In all cases a duplicate copy 
must be kept, and when the vessel enters a foreign port 
where there is a French consul, one of the copies must be 
left with the consul, who must forward it to be deposited 

^ By the Roman law, certain persons could not be witnessecs eitiber axt 
account of — 1. 01 some general disability, e.^., women, minors, prodigals. 

2. Oi some interest in the testamentary disposition. Persons; 

under the power of the testator. The instituted heir, and eertsdik 
individuals closely connected with him, were incompetent. 
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arnxsng the records of the justice of the peace at the place wh^e 
the testator had his domicile. Such wills must be signed hjr 
the testator, the officers of the ship, and by one witness at leasts. 

A Frenchman in a foreign country may make a holographic 
will, or a will according to the forms of l^e place. Buch wil]& 
cannot be put in force respecting property in France, xmLesft 
registered at the office of the last domicile of the testaitoc;; 
and if they apply to real property, at the mortgage office. 

All these formalities must be observed, under pain of nullity; 



Seirs, and Legacies in GfeneiaL 

Testamentary dispositions are either untversel^ a titre universel, 
or a titre particulier, 

A legs universel is a testamentary disposition by which th& 
testator gives to one or more persons the whole of the property 
which he leaves at his death. When there are heirs who are* 
entitled by law to a portion of the property, such heirs are seized 
in full right of aU the property, and the legataire universel m.vs% 
demand from them the delivery of the property comprised in 
the will ; but when there are no heirs entitled by law to the 
r«RBrvation, the le'gataire universel is seized in full right. 

Every holographic and mystique will must be opened by th» 
president of the court of first instance, who, when there are 
no heirs, must issue an order to put the legataire universel in 
possession. The legataire universel who takes concurrently 
with an heir entitled to reservation is responsible personally* 
for his share of the debts and liabilities of the succession, and 
by mortgage (hypothecairement) for the whole. He is bound ta 
pay all legacies, subject to the abatements already explained.* 

A general legacy {legs h titre universel) is that by which s 
testator leaves a certain part of his property, which the law 
permits him to dispose of, such as a half, a third, or aU hiff 
real property, or aU his personalty, or any fixed part of either. 
All other legacies are specific. 

The legatees, a titre universe^ are bound to demand the 
delivery of their legacies from the heirs entitled to reservation ;■ 
in default, from the legataire universel; and in default of the 
latter, from the heirs entitled by succession. 

* See page 115| ''Abatement of Gifts and Legacies.'* 
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Q^neral legatees, like legataires universels^ are responsible for 
their share of debts and liabilities of the succession^ and by 
mortgage, for the whole. 

When the testator has only left a part of his disposable 
prbperty to a general legatee, the latter is bound to pay, 
proportionately with the heirs, his share of the specific 
legacies. 

A specific legacy is a bequest of a particular thing, or a sum 
of money, or claims, the thing bequeathed being distinguished 
from all others of the same kind. 

Every specific bequest gives the legatee from the day of 
the death of the testator a right to the thing bequeathed; 
but he cannot take possession till demand for delivery is made 
in the way already, explained,* or till a delivery is voluntarily 
made. 

The interest or fruits of the thing bequeathed accrue to the 
legatee from the day of the death and without legal demand : — 
1. When the testator has expressly declared his intention to 

that effect in his will. 2. When a life-annuity or a grant 

has been bequeathed for maintenance. 

Succession duties are paid by the legatees, unless exempted 
by the will. The thing bequeathed must be delivered with all 
necessary appurtenances, and in the state in which it was left 
at the death of the testator. 

When property bequeathed has been afterwards enlarged, 
such additional property, even though it is contiguous, is not 
deemed to form part of the legacy ; but buildings, embellish- 
ments, and improvements are considered adjuncts to the thing 
bequeathed. 

If before or after the will the thing bequeathed has been 
mortgaged for a debt of the succession, or even for a debt of a 
third. person ; or if it is encumbered with an usufruct, he who 
has to pay the legacy is not bound to redeem it, unless expressly 
ordered to do so by the testator's will. 

The bequest of a thing which does not belong to the testa- 
tor, whether he was or was not aware of another's right to it, 
is void. 

A legacy to a creditor is not deemed a set-off against his 
claim, nor is a legacy to a servant a payment of wages. 

* See *' General Legacies,** page 128. 
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A specific legatee is not liable for the debts of the suc- 
cession, except, as previously stated, in cases of abatement or 
mortgage. 

Testamentary Executors.* 

A testator may appoint one or more executors, and may 
give them seisin of the whole or of a portion only of his 
personalty ; but, in the interest of legatees, his seisin is re- 
stricted to a year and a day from the death of the testator. 
The heir may, however, by giving the executors a sum suffi- 
cient for the pajnnent of the legacies of personal property, 
or by guaranteeing such payment, put an end to the latters' 
seisin. 

A person incapable of entering into a contract cannot become 
an executor. A married woman cannot be an executrix without 
the consent of her husband. If she has separate property, 
either by marriage settlement or by the decision of a court, 
she may be executrix with the consent of her husband, or in 
default, by judicial authority. f 

Minors cannot act as executors, even with the authority of 
their guardians or curators. 

When, among the heirs, there are minors, interdicted or 
absent persons, the executor must have seals affixed, and 
after summoning the heirs to be present, cause an inventory to 
be made. In the case of an insufficiency of moneys to pay the 
legacies, the executor must sell the personal property to the 
amount required. Care must be exercised in following the 
instructions of the will, and the executors must render an 
account of their administration at the expiration of a year 
from the death of the testator. 

The powers of an executor do not pass to his heirs. Where 
there are several executors who have accepted, one may act 
for the others, but they are aU responsible for the personal 
property entrusted to them ; unless the testator has divided 
their duties, and each has kept within the power assigned to 
him. 

* An exicuteur is a person appointed by a testator to carry out the 
directions and bequests in his will, and to dispose of the property 
according to his testamentary dispositions. 

t See page 40. 
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Expenses incmred by the executor in the fulfilment dE liis 
'dntieB are chargeable to the sncceBsion. 



BevooatiQiL and Lapse of Wills. 

A will cannot be reroked, in whole or in part, except 
by a subsequent will^ or by a notarial act by whic^ a change 
of intention is expressly stated. Subsequent wills, which do 
not revoke a preceding one in an express manner, amral only 
dispositions iJiat are inconsistent with, or contrary to, the 
later will.®* 

The revocation of a will by a subsequent one, retains its full 
effect, although the last will remains unexecuted by reason of 
the inoaipaoity of the heir or legatee, or of his refusal to accept. 

Every alienation by the testator, even with right of redemp- 
tion or exchflGEige, is a revocation of the bequest of that which 
has been alienated, although the subsequent alienation has 
become void, and the property has reverted to the testator. 
Testamentary dispositions lapse if the persons in whose favour 
they were made do not survive the testator. Testamentary 
dispositions, made under conditions of an uncertain event 
taking place, lapse if the legatees die before the performance of 
the conditions. A condition, which merely suspends the per- 
formance of a disposition, does not deprive the appointed 
heir or legatee, or their heirs, of a vested right in tibe thing 
bequeathed. A legacy lapses if the thing bequeathed perish 
during the life of the testator; or later, if no blame be 
attached toiihe heir. A testamentary disposition la^>Bes when 
iihe heir or legatee renounces, or is incapable of tsiking it ; and 
his portion, if made to several conjointly, accrues to the 
ikenefit i)f ihe other legatees. 

A b^pest is deemed conjointly when it is made to several 
parties in the flame -will, and when the testator does not 
fiiqisdify the ^portiDn that each party is to have. It isitikewise 
(dBemedu?on;omtZywhen the bequest in the same will to several 
persons cannot be divided without injuring the property* 

*■ AtHome awill was. revoked (rupiwm): — ^l.BymakingaBTfbaeqnfint 

win, even thongh the second will did not take effect. -2, 'By the 

introduction into the civil family of a suns hceresy unless he had been 
instituted in anticipation. 



Bequests in faTour of QTandcMldreii, Nephews, and ITieoes. 

Parents may give or bequeath tlie disposable portdon of 
their property to one child, or to several of their children, 
'conditionally on such property being afterwards surrendered to 
the children, in the first degree, of the said donees. When there 
are no children of the donees, gifts or bequests to brothers or 
sisters of the whole or part of the property not subject to 
reservation may be anade, on condition that such property be 
restored to the children in the first degree of such brothers and 
sisters. In this case, all the children of both sexes share alike. 

When a son or daughter, brother, or sister to whom pro- 
perty has been given or bequeathed without condition of 
restitution (sans charge de restitution) t6 their children, 
accepts a new gift or bequest on condition that the property 
•previously given or bequeathed shall be fiubject to restitution, 
he or she is not permitted to separate the two dispositions by 
renouncing the second in order to keep the firat. 

The rights of persons entitled to restitution commence when 
the possession of the donee ceases ; if such possession be given 
'Up before the allotted time, it must be done without prejudice 
to the claims of previous creditors. 

In the event of insufl&ciency of unencumbered property of a 
husband, a wife has no claim upon the returnable property, 
except for the principal of the dowry, and in cases when the 
testator has so expressed it. 

A testator or donor may, in the above cases, appoint a guardian 
to see that his dispositions are duly carried out. In default of 
such guardian, one must be appointed at the instance of the 
encumbered donee or legatee, within a month from the day of 
the death of the donor or testator. If this formahty is not 
performed, the party whose duty it is to see to the appointment 
of a guardian loses the benefit of the disposition. 

After the decease of a person who has made a disposition, 
subject to restitution, an inventory of his real and personal 
property must be made by the encumbered donee or legatee,- 
in presence of the guardian appointed for the due performance 
of the gift or legacy ; in default, by the guardian himself, or 
by any person interested in the succession. The encumbered 
legatee is bound to sell all the personal property by auction, 
except such as the donor or testator has ordered to be preserved. 
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Cattle and agricultural implements used for the working of 
the estate are valued, and their value refunded at the time of 
restitution. Within six months from the closing of the 
inventory, ready money and the proceeds of the sale of per- 
sonal property, and all moneys received in payment of debts, 
must be invested; and sums afterwards received must be 
invested within three months. Such investments must be made 
according to the intention, if manifested, of the testator, and 
in presence, and at the instance of, the special guardian. 

Gifts inter vivos and legacies encumbered with restitution 
must be made public, as regards real property, by the deeds 
being transcribed in f uU in the register at the mortgage office ; 
and as to sums invested with privileges upon real property, by 
the registration •of mortgages upon such property ; in default 
of which creditors or third parties may set up their clauns by 
ignoring the gift or legacy ; but donees, legatees, and even 
heirs, cannot oppose the claimants of the succession on account 
of non-publication or non-transcription. 

A specially appointed guardian is personally responsible for 
the omission of these formalities ; and, in the event of their not 
being fulfilled, a minor is not entitled to restitution, even though 
his guardian has become insolvent. 
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OHAPTEE VI. 



01 PAETIHON OP PEOPBETT BT PARENTS AND 

eEAND-PAEBNTS. 

{Code jYopoI^im— Artiolee 1075-1090.] 

Pabents and ascendants may distribnte their property amongst 
their children and descendants by gifts inter vivos, or by will, 
according to the rules previously mentioned. If the distribu- 
tion is not made to all the children or their representatives 
living at the death of the parent, the distribution is void, 
and a new partition may be legally sued for by the excluded 
children, or even by those who have been included. The 
distribution by a parent may be disputed on the ground of one 
of the children receiving less than a fourth of that to which 
he is entitled, or by the offspring receiving more than the law 
allows. 

Oifts in Marriage Settlements. 

All gifts in marriage settlements are governed by the same 
rules as those of gifts inter tnvos,* 

Parents, grand-parents, relatives, or strangers may, in a 
marriage settlement, dispose of the who^or part of the property 
which they might leave at their death in favour of the consorts, 
or, in the event of the donor surviving them, of their children. 
Such a gift, although only made for the benefit of husband and 
wife, or one of them, is deemed to be made for the benefit of 
their children, in the case of the donor surviving. It is irre- 
vocable, but the donor has the x>ower of taking from the gift 
trivial sums for presents. 

A gift by marriage settlement may be made^ in whole or 
part, both of present property and that which may accme to 

« See «< Gifts inter Vivos,** pages 111, 114, 117, 119. 
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the donor, on condition that a statement of the debts and 
liabilities of the donor is annexed to the deed at the time of 
the gift ; in which case the donee, at the death of the donor, 
is at liberty to keep the property that the donor possessed 
at the time of the gift, by renouncing that subsequently 
acquired. In default of such statement, the donee is bound to 
accept or renounce the gift in its entirety. If he accepts the 
gift, he must take the property as it is at the time of the 
death, with all debts and liabilities. A like gift may be made 
on condition of pa3dng all the debts and liabilities of the donor, 
and the donee is bound to fulfil all the conditions, unless he 
prefers to renounce the gift. When the donor reserves for him- 
self a thing comprised in the gift, and dies without having 
disposed of it, the thing becomes the property of the donee or 
his heirs. 

A gift by marriage settlement cannot be disputed on the 
ground of non-aoceptance, but such a gift is void if marriage 
does not follow.* A gift likewise lapses if the donor survives 
the donee and his or her children. 

AU tach gifts are reducible to the portion fixed by law. 



* A marriage Betilexnent always takes place before the celebration of 
marriage. The MtUraaent is void if the marriage does not take place. 
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as eiFTS BETWEEN HABKIED FEESONS. 

iCode iTofxtf^im— Articles 1091-1100.] 

A HUSBAND and wife may^ in a marriage settlement, mak^ 
reciprocal gifts," subject to the following limitations : — 

Any gift inter vivos of present property, made between 
consorts in a marriage settlement, is not deemed to be made 
on condition of survivorship of the donee, if such condition is 
not formally expressed ; and it is subject to all the rules and 
forms relating to gifts inter vivos. The same rule applies to all 
gifts made by third parties to consorts, except that such gifts 
are not transmissible to the issue of that marriage when one 
of the married persons dies before the other. 

A husband or wife, when there is no issue, is allowed either 
by marriage settlement or during marriage, to give to each 
other all that he or she could give to a stranger ; and further, 
the usufruct of that portion which cannot be disposed of to the 
prejudice of heirs ; and when the husband or wife has issue, 
each may reciprocally give one-fourth in ownership, and 
another fourth in usufruct, or the moiety of the property in 
usufruct only. 

Minors cannot, in a marriage settlement, make a simple or 
reciprocal gift, except it is sanctioned by those whose consent 
is required for the vaHdity of the marriage; but with such 
consent, he may give all that the law allows a person of full age 
to give to the other consort. A]l gifts made between consorts, 
during marriage are revocable. The revocation may be made 
by the wife, without the authority of the husband or that of 

^ By the old Roman law, there could be no gift by a hnsband to n 
wife, or vice versd, during the actual coverture. Justinian, however, 
allowed a donatio propter nuptias to be made after marriage, such a 
gift being placed on tiie footing of a dowry. 

I 2 
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a court of law; but in the event of subsequent issue, such 
gifts are not revocable. 

Married persons cannot during marriage, either by gift inter 
vivos or by will, make a reciprocal donation by one and the 
same deed. 

A husband or wife, having children by a previous marriage, 
cannot give the new consort more than the portion allowed 
to a legitimate child ; and, in no case, more than the fourth 
part of the property. Every colourable gift (deguise)^ or gift 
made to a person (interposee) who lends his name, is void. 
Gifts made by consorts to children of another marriage or to 
relatives, of which the other consort is heir, are deemed to be 
made to persons interposees. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



OF CONTEACTS OE OBUSAHONS. 

iCode Nt^don^ArtkHoB 1101-1167.] 

A contract is an agreement by which one or more persons 
bind themselves to another or others, to give^ to do, or not to 
do something. 

A contrcict is either syndllagrruitique or bilateral — ^binding 
contracting parties reciprocally to each other; uniUUeraJ!* — 
binding one or more of the contracting parties to another or 
others who are not bound ; commutatif- — ^binding each party to 
give or to do a thing as an equivalent ; a/^ato2re--depending on 
uncertain events ; de himfaisance — ^when one party secures to 
another a purely gratuitous benefit ; onereux:\ — ^by which 
both parties are bound to perform certain acts. 



^iX"V.>/N."\.'N.'N.'W>.>/>.'V\."\<^/V^.-V.'V><'W>/W<W 



Conditions Essential to the Validity of Gontraots. 

Four conditions are requisite for the validity of a contract : — 

1. The consent of the party who binds himself. 2, Legal 

capacity to contract. 3. Something definite to form the 

object of the contract. 4. A lawful cause or consideration. 

Consent 

Error, violence, or fraud nullifies consent. 

Mistake is no ground for nullity of contract, except it be 
made respecting the nature of the thing itself. Mistake of 
person with whom it was intended to contract is no ground 
for nullity, unless the contract had been made purely out of 
consideration for the person with whom the contract was 
supposed to have been made. 

* For instance, in a gift, the donor is only bound ; and in a loan of 
things consumable, the borrower alone is bound. 

t For a consideration. 
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Violence is a cause of nullity when exercised either by the 
contracting party or by any other person ; also the contract is 
void when violence is exercised against husband or wife, or 
parents or children of one of the contracting parties. Rever- 
ential fear of a parent; without violence, does not invalidate a 
contract. A contract cannot be disputed on the ground of 
violence if, subsequently to the cessation of the violence, it 
has been expressly or tacitly approved, or if the time allowed 
for an action has lapsed. 

JFVattd is a cause of nullity in contracts when the fraud 
practifi(ed by one party is such that the other party would not 
have contracted had there been no such fraud. Fraud is never 
.presumed, but must be proved. 

£rror, violence, -and fraud are not causes of absolute nullity 
ol contracts; they only give a right of action to annul <x 
rescind them. 

A person '<}£tnnot) in general, bind himself, or stipulate in his 
owb name except for himself; but a man can vouch for a 
third party performing an obligation, and in this case he is 
liable in* damages if the obligation is not performed.®* A man, 
in like manner, may stipulate for the benefit of a third person 
when the condition of the stipulation binds himself ; and he 
who maktofi the Stipulation cannot revoke it, if the third party 
has declared his assent to it. A person is deemed to have 
etip^ated for himself, his heirs, and assigns, unless the contrary 
iS'lsxpressed^ or it is contrary to the nature of the contract. 

Gapaai'fy 0? 4b8 Gontraoting Pctrties. 

All persons are capable of contracting except those whose 
incapacity is expressly declared by law. Those incapable of 

contracting are: — -1. Minors. 2. Interdicted persons.- ■* 

3. Married women, in the cases specified by law. — - — 4. 
Sliose who, by provisions of law, are prohibited from entering 
into special contracts. 

Minors, interdicted persons, and married women cannot, on 
the ground of incapacity, dispute their engagements except in 
the cases provided by law. Parties capable of contracting 

** By the Roman law, as a rule, one person conld not contract for 
another ; but in later tunes, the strictness of this rule was in some cases 
disregarded. 
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cannot (Bet up the incapacity of the minors, interdiciied personB, 
or married women with whom they have contraoied. 

Sulyeot-Matter of Contracts. 

Every contract has for its object a thing (une chose)^ that 
one party binds himself to give, to do, or not to do. The 
simple tcse or the simple possession of a thing may be, like the 
thing itself, the object of a contract. Those thmgs only which 
are subjects of commerce can become the objects of contracts ; 
and a contract must have for its object something determinate 
as to its kind; the quantity may be uncertain, provided 
it be capable of being ascertained. Future acquirements may 
be the object of a contract, but a person cannot renounce 
a succession not yet devolved, nor make any stipulation with 
regard to it, even with the consent of him whose succession is 
in question. 

A contract without consideration, or with a Jraiuduimt or 
unlawful consideration, is void. A contract may be valid, 
although the consideration has not been expressed. The con- 
sideration is unlawful when it is prohibited by law, or is 
contrary to morals or public order. 

Effect of Contracts. 

Agreements lawfully made legally bind all contracting 
parties, and they can only be set aside by mutual eoKUiait, or 
for causes authorised by law. They must be executed in good 
faith (bonne foi). 

An agreement not only binds the contracting parties to all 
that is expressed in it, but also to all the consequences which, 
by equity, usage, or law, are incident to the nature of the 
contract. 

Obligatioii of filTlng. 

An obligation to give implies the obligation to deliver ih.e 
thing and to keep it safe until delivery, under p«ialty of 
damages. The obligation to keep the thing safely binds the 
person charged therewith to apply all the care of a prudent 
administratoT (bonpere defamille)^ 
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The obligation to deliver is "binding by the mere consent of 
the contracting parties, and at once confers ownership upon 
the obligee, and puts the thing at his risk from the instant 
that the delivery ought to be made, although he may not have 
had the thing delivered, unless the obligor has received notice 
to deliver and has not delivered, in which case the risk re- 
mains with the obligor. No notice, however, is required when 
it is stated in the agreement that, by the sole lapse of the 
term specified, the obligor shall be in fault. Where the obli- 
gation to give or to deliver a thing purely personal is to two 
persons successively, the first person put in possession is pre- 
ferred, although his right may have arisen subsequently, pro- 
vided he is in hondjide possession. 



Obligation to " Do " or " Not to Do." 

The non-performance of the obligation to efo or not to do 
involves damages ; nevertheless the creditor has a right to 
demand that whatever has been done contrary to agreement 
shall be undone, and he may be authorised to undo it him- 
self at the expense of the debtor, without forfeiting his right 
to damages ; also, in case of non-performance, a creditor may be 
authorised to have the thing completed at the expense of the 
debtor. If the obligation is not to do, he who breaks the con- 
tract is liable to damages by the simple fact of the breach. 

Damages Besulting from the Non-Peiformance of an Obligation. 

Damages are recoverable when the debtor neglects to fulfil 
his obligation in due time, unless the thing which the debtor 
has bound himself to give or to do could not be given or done 
within the specified time ; or unless he can prove that he haa 
been delayed by some unforeseen event, and that no blame 
can be imputed to him. Damages are assessed according to 
the loss sustained, and the loss of the probable profits that 
might have accrued. 

When it is stipulated that a certain sum shall be paid for 
damages in the event of non-performance of an obligation, such 
sum, and no other, is recoverable. In obligations limited to 
the payment of a fixed sum, damages for delay of payment are 
limited to the interest fixed by law, which is due only from 
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the day of the demand. Interest that ought to have been 
paid upon principal sums also bears interest^ provided the in-> 
terest in question has been due for at least one entire year. 
Nevertheless, moneys due, such as rents and annuities, bear 
interest from the day of the demand or date of the agreement. 
The same rule applies to restitution of fruits, and to interest 
paid by a third party to a creditor in discharge of the debtor. 

Interpretation of Contracts. 

In a contract it is necessary to consider the intentions of 
the contracting parties, rather than the literal meaning of the 
words of the contract. When a clause is susceptible of two mean- 
ings, it must be understood in that sense in which it may have 
some effect, rather than in that in which it can produce none. 
Expressions susceptible of two meanings must be taken in the 
sense which agrees best with the subject-matter of the contract. 
Whatever is ambiguous must be interpreted according to the 
usage of the country where the contract is made. The clauses 
generally used in a contract must be supplied, if not expressed. 
All the clauses of a contract are interpreted the one by the 
other, giving to each the meaning agreeing with the entire 
deed. In cases of doubt, the contract is interpreted against 
him who has stipulated, and in favour of him who has con- 
tracted the obligation. However general the wording of the 
contract may be, it applies only to the things about which it 
appears that the parties intended to contract. 

When, in a contract, reference is made to a case to explain 
the obligation, the general terms of the contract are not restricted 
by it. 

Effects of Contracts with Eegard to Third Parties. 

Contracts only bind contracting parties, and cannot affect 
third persons, but may benefit them in cases of gifts made to 
third parties and accepted by them.* Creditors may enforce 
all claims and suits of their debtors, except those which are 
exclusively personal. They may also, in their own name, 
impugn the acts of their debtors in fraud of their rights. 

• See "Validity of Contracts," page 133. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



OF THE DnFEEBNT BINDS OF OBLiaATIONS. 
Conditional Dbligations. 

iCode yapoldon^AiticleB 1168-1314.] 

An obligation is conditional wlien it is made to depend upon 
a fatnre and on an uncertain event, either by suspending its per- 
formance uirtil the event happens, or by cancelling it if the event 
happens or does not happen. A contingent condition is one that 
depends upon a casualty, and over which neither of the con* 
tracting parties has any control. A potestative condition is when 
the peiformance of a contract depends upon an event which one 
of the contracting parties has power to prevent or cause to 
take place, and it renders the obligation void when stipulated 
by the person who binds himself. A mixed condition is one 
which depends upon the will of one of the contracting parties 
and on that of a third person. Every condition for the per- 
formance of a thing impossible^ or contrary to law, or incon- 
fidstent with good morals, is void, and nulliQes the agreement 
which depends upon it; but an agreement not to do an 
impossible thing does not nullify the obligation contracted 
subject to that condition. 

When an obligation is contracted imder the condition that 
an event shaU happen within a Hxed time, such condition is 
deemed to have lapsed if the time eiq)ires without the event 
having occurred ; but if no time has been fixed, it may always 
be fulfilled, unless it has become certain that the event will 
not happen.* This also applies to an obligation contracted 

* For instance, A binds himself to pay £40 to B, if such ft ship 
arrive from America -within two months. The condition lapses if the 
ship does not arrive; or, if before that time, it is certain that the ship 
has been -wrecked. 
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that an event shall not happen.* The condition is deemed 
fulfilled when the debtor, bound by such condition, prevents 
its fulfilment. The fulfilment of a condition has a retroactive 
effect to the day when the contract was made ; and if the 
creditor dies before the fulfilment of the condition, his rights 
pass to his heirs or his assigns. A creditor may, before the 
fulfilment of the condition, do all acts conservatory of his rights. 



Suspensiye Conditions. 

A suspensive condition is that which depends upon a future 
and on an uncertain event, or upon an event that has hap- 
pened unknown to the contracting parties. In the former 
case, the obligation cannot be performed till after the event ; 
in the latter, the obligation takes effect from the day that the 
agreement was made. When the obligation has been contracted 
under a suspensive condition, the thing which forms the matter 
of agreement remains at the risk of the debtor, who is only 
bound to deliver it when the condition is fulfilled. If the 
thing perishes without fault of the debtor, the obligation is can- 
celled ; but if only deteriorated, the creditor may either rescind 
the obligation, or take the thing as it is without reduction of 
price. If deteriorated by fault of the debtor, the creditor may 
either rescind the obligation, or take the thing as it is with an 
adequate indemnity. 

Conditions of Avoidanoe. 

A condition of avoidance is that which, when fulfilled, 
cancels the contract. j- It does not suspend the fulfilment of 
the obligation, but it binds the creditor to restore that which 
he has received, in case the event stated in the agreement 
happens. A condition of avoidance is always understood to 
exist in reciprocal (bilateral) contracts, in the event of one of 

* A agrees to seU his house to B, in the event of his son not 
marrying within a twelvemonth. If the son does not marry within 
a year, or if he dies -before the expiration of the twelve months, the 
condition is fulfilled. 

t For instance, A sells his house to B for JKIOO, with the proviso 
that the sale shall be cancelled if A's son marries. If A's son marries, 
the sale is cancelled. 
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the parties not f uMlling Ids obligation ; but it must be decided 
by a court of law. 

Obligations with a Term. 

A term differs from a condition inasmuch as it does not 
suspend the obligation, but delays its fulfilment. That which 
is due at a given time cannot be exacted before the expira- 
tion of the term ; but that which has been paid in advance 
cannot be recovered. A term is always presumed to be 
stipulated in favour of the debtor, unless it results from 
stipulations or circumstances in favour of the creditor. An 
obligor who becomes a bankrupt, or who by his own act 
diminishes the security given to his obligee, cannot claim the 
benefit of the term. 

Altemative Obligations.'^ 

An obligor in an alteimative obligation is discharged by 
delivering one of the two things which form the object of 
his obligation. The option belongs to the debtor, unless it 
has been expressly granted to the creditor. A debtor may 
discharge himself by delivering one of the two things promised, 
but he cannot compel the creditor to take part of one and 
part of the other. An obligation is pure and simple, although 
contracted in an altemative form, if one of the two things 
promised could not be the object of the obligation.! An 
altemative obligation becomes pure and simple if one of the 
things promised perish and cannot be delivered, even through 
the fault of the debtor. The value of such thing cannot be 
offered in its place. If both perish, and the debtor is in fault 
with respect to one of them, he must pay the value of that 
which penshed last. In cases such as this, if the option has 

* An altemative obligation may be thus defined : — That which com- 
prehends two or more things equally due, but in such a manner that 
the debtor is discharged by paying one of them ; as, ** I bind myself to 
give you such a horse, or such an ox.'' Two things are comprised in 
the obligation, but only one is required to be paid. 

t For example, A has promised B such a house or such a field. 
The field belongs to C, and therefore cannot be the object of A's 
promise. The obligation consequently is not alternative, but pure and 
simple. 
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been granted by the contract to the creditor, when either one 
of the two things has perished, and without the fault of the 
debtor, the creditor takes the one that remains; but if 
the debtor is in fault, the creditor may demand the one that 
remains, or the value of the other. Or, when both things 
have perished, and if the debtor is in fault with regard to one 
or both of them, the creditor may demand the value of the 
one or of the other, at his option. K both things perish with- 
out the fault of the debtor, and before he has received notice 
to deliver, the obligation is extinguished.* 

The same rules apply to cases when the aUemative obliga- 
tions comprise more than two things. 



Joint and Several Obligations (Solidaires) with regard to 

Creditors. 

An obligation is joint and several among several creditors 
when the deed expressly gives to each the right of de- 
manding the payment of the whole debt ; and when 
the payment made to one of the creditors discharges the 
debtor, although the benefit of the obligation is divisible 
between the different creditors. The debtor has the option of 
paying to either of the joint and several creditors, so long as 
he has not been sued by one of them. Nevertheless, the 
release given by one joint and several creditor discharges the 
debtor only for the share of such creditor. 

Every judicial proceeding which interrupts prescription 
against one of the joint and several creditors benefits all. 

Obligations of Joint and Several Debtors. 

A joint and several obligation among co-debtors exists when 
they are all bound to do the same thing, in such manner that 
each of them singly may be compelled to perform the whole 
obligation, and when the performance made by one discharges the 
others. An obligation may be joint and several, although one 
of the co-debtors is bound in a different way from the others 
for the performance of the same thing ; for example, if one 

• See article " Of the Performance of Obligations becoming 
Impossible/' page 145. 
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is bound conditionally^ whilst the engagement with the 
others is absolute ; or, if one is allowed a term which is not 
granted to the others. 

A joint and several liability is never presumed ; it must be 
expressly stipulated, unless it arises by authority of law. 

The creditor of a joint and several liability may apply 
to any. one of the co-debtors that he chooses for payment, 
without such debtor being able to plead the benefit of division. 
Legal proceedings taken against one of the co-debtors do not 
prevent the creditor from taking shnilar proceedmgs against 
the others. If the thing due has perished through the fault 
of one or more of the joint and several debtors, or after they 
have received notice to pay, the other co-debtors are not dis- 
charged from the obligation of paying the. value of the 
thing ; but co-debtors not in fault are not liable for damages. 
The creditor can only recover damages from the co-debtors 
through whose fault the thing has perished, and from those 
who neglected the notice to pay. 

Legal proceedings taken against one of the co-debtors bar 
prescription with respect to all the others. A demand of 
interest made against one of the joint and several debtors 
causes interest to run against all. A joint and several debtor 
sued by the creditor may plead all the exceptions which arise 
from the nature of the obligation, and all those which are 
personal to himself, as well as such as are common to all the 
co-debtors; but he cannot plead exceptions that are purely 
personal to any of the other co-debtors. When one of the 
co-debtors becomes sole heir of the creditor, or when the 
creditor becomes sole heir of one of the debtors, the confusion 
only extinguishes the joint and several debt for the share of 
such co-debtor or creditor. A creditor who consents to the 
division of the debt with regard to one of the co-debtors 
retains his joint and several right of action against the others, 
subject to a deduction of the share of the debtor whom he has 
discharged from the joint and several obligation. A creditor 
who receives separately the share of the debt of one of tho 
debtors, without reserving in the receipt his general rights, 
renounces the joint and several obligation with regard only to 
such co-debtor. A creditor is not deemed to have discharged 
the debtor from his joint and several obligation, when he 
receives from him a sum equal to his share of the debt, unless 
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the receipt specifies that it is for his share. It is the same 
with regard to a demand made against one of the co-debtoi6 
for his share, if the latter has not complied with the demand, 
or if there has not been a legal adjudication. A creditor who 
receives separately and without reserve the share of one of the 
co-debtors in the arrears or interest of the debt, loses only 
his joint and several right for arrears and interest due, and 
not for those which may fall due, nor for the capital, unless the 
separate payments have been continued during ten consecutive 
years. 

Obligations contracted jointly and severally towards the 
creditor are of right divisible among the co-debtors, each of 
whom is only responsible for his share. 

The co-debtor of a joint and several debt who has paid the 
debt in full can only claim from each co-debtor his respective 
share. If one of the co-debtors is insolvent, the loss occasioned 
by his insolvency is apportioned among the others, including 
the one who has paid the debt. When a creditor has re- 
nounced his joint and several action against one of the 
debtors, if one or more of the co-debtors become insolvent, 
their shares are apportioned amongst the other debtors, in- 
cluding him who has been discharged from the joint and 
several liability. If the thing for which the debt has been 
jointly and severally contracted benefits only one of the 
co-debtors, the latter is liable for the whole towards his 
co-debtors, who are merely considered his sureties. 

DiYisible and IndiTisible Obligations. 

An obligation is cKvtsible or indivisible^ inasmuch as it has 
for its object a thing which in its delivery or performance is 
or is not susceptible of material or mental division. 

An obligation is indivisible, although the thing may, by its 
nature, be divisible, if, from the description given in the con- 
tract, it is not susceptible of division or partial performance. 
The stipulation of joint and several liabiHty does not give the 
character of indivisibility to an obligation. 

A divisible obligation must be performed between a creditor 

and debtor, as if it were indivisible. The divisibility applies 

only to the case of their heirs, who cannot claim the debt, or be 

. bound to pay more than their respective shares as representatives 

of creditors or debtors. 
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This rule is subject to the following exceptions with regard 
to the heirs of the debtor: — 1. When the debt is secured by 

mortgage. 2. When the object of the obligation is a certain 

specific thing. 3. When it applies to an alternative debt 

of things at the option of the creditors, one of which things 

is indivisible. 4. When one of the heirs alone is charged 

by the deed with the performance of the obligation. 

5. When it results either from the nature of the contract, or of 
the thing which is the object of it, or from the purpose of the 
contract, that the intention of the contracting parties was that 
the debt should not be partially discharged. 

In the first three cases, the heir who possesses the thing due 
or the estate mortgaged may be sued for the whole, saving his 
remedy against his co-heirs; in the fourth case, the heir 
alone is bound to pay the debt; in the fifth case, each 
heir may be sued for the whole ; but he has his remedy against 
his co-heirs. 

Each debtor who contracts an indivisible debt jointly is 
boimd for the whole, although the obligation was not con- 
tracted jointly and severally. The same rule applies to the 
heirs of a person who has contracted such an obligation. Each 
heir of a creditor may demand the full performance of the 
whole indivisible obligation, but he cannot by himself release 
the whole of the debt, or receive the value instead of the 
thing itself. If one of the co-heirs has released the debt 
or received the value of the thing, the others cannot demand 
the indivisible thing without making an allowance for the 
share of the co-heir who made the release or received the 
value. The heir of the debtor, when sued for the whole of an 
indivisible obligation, may demand delay to make the co-heirs 
party to the suit, unless the debt is of such a nature that it 
can only be discharged by the one so sued, who may alone be 
adjudged to pay ; but he has his remedy against his co-heirs. 

Obligations with Penal Glauses. 

A penal clause (clause pencde) is that by which a person, to 
assure the performance of an agreement, binds himself to a 
penalty in case of non-performance. The nullity of the primary 
obligation carries with it that of the penalty, but the nullity of 
the latter does not carry with it that of the primary obligation. 
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A creditor may enforce the performance of the primary 
obligation, without demanding the stipulated penalty ; but he 
cannot demand both, unless the penalty has been stipulated to 
be paid in the event of delay in the performance of the primary 
obligation. The penalty is not incurred until the debtor has 
made default in the delivery, or has received notice " to deliver,"" 
" to take," or " to do." The penalty may be modified by the 
judge, when the primary obligation has been partially performed. 

When the primary obligation, contracted with a penalty, is 
indivisible, the penalty is incurred upon its infraction by any 
one of the heirs of the debtor, and it may be demanded in full 
from him who has infringed it, or from each of the co-heirs 
for his share, and by mortgage for the whole, saving their 
remedy against him who has caused the penalty to be incurred. 
When the primary obligation contracted under a penalty is 
• divisible, the penalty is incurred only by the heir of the 
debtor who breaks the obligation, and for the share only for 
which he was bound, without his having a right of action 
against those who have performed it. 

This rule has exceptions when the penal clause has been added, 
with the intention that the pa37ment should not be made in 
parts, one co-heir preventing the performance of the obliga- 
tion in its entirety. In such case, the latter is liable for the 
whole penalty, and the co-heirs are liable for their respective 
shares, saving their remedy against him. 



Extinction of Obligations. 

An obligation becomes extinct : — ^By Pa37ment — ^by Novation 
— by Eelease — ^by Compensation — ^by Confusion — ^by the Loss 
of the Thing — ^by Nullity or Eescission — ^by the effect. of a 
Cancelling Condition — ^by Prescription.^^ 

•• The Romans had several ways by which obligations were extin- 
guished ipso jure : — 1. Solutio, the perfonnance of that to which a person 

is bound. 2. Novatio, substituting a new obligation for an original 

liability. 3. AcceplilatiOy a stipulatio, by which, to a question of the 

debtor, the creditor answered that he considered himself paid. 4. 

Contraria voluntas, the agreement of the parties to cancel an obliga- 
tion which they had contracted. 5. Confusio, when a debtor became 

hceres of the creditor, or vice versa, 6. Compensation set-oflF. 7 

OblatiOf followed by consignation when the debtor deposited, by permis- 
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Payment. 

Every pa3nndnt presapposes a debt ; tliat which has been 
paid where no debt was due may be recovered.*'^ A volimtaiy 
diflcharge of family (naturelles) obligations is not recoverable. 
An obligation may be discharged by any interested person, snch 
as a co-obligor or a sorety, and it may be discharged by a 
third person not interested, provided such person performs the 
obligation in the name and for the discharge of the debtor. 
When he acts in his own name, he does not acquire the rights of 
the creditor. An obligation ^^ to do ** cannot be discharged by a 
IMrd person without the consent of the creditor, when the 
latter has an interest in its being performed by the debtor 
himself. Payment, to be valid, must be made by the ownor 
of the thing given in payment, with the right of aHenating it ; 
nevertheless, if a sum of money or other thing consumable 
by usage is given in payment, it cannot be recovered from* 
a creditor who has consumed it in good faith, although the 
payment has been made by one who was not the owner, nor 
capable of alienating it. Payment must be made to the 
creditor, or to some one having his authority or authorised 
by a court of justice to receive it for him. Payment made to 
a person who has no authority to receive for the creditor is 
valid, if the creditor ratifies the payment or profits by it. 
Payment made in good faith to a person possessing the deed of 
obligation is valid, although such person may afterwards be 
dispossessed. Payment made to a creditor incapable of re- 
ceiving it is not valid,* unless the debtor can prove that the 
thing paid has turned to the benefit of such creditor. Pay- 
ment made by a debtor to his creditor, regardless of a 
seizure or an attachment, is not valid against the seizing or 
attaching creditor, who may, according to his right, compel 
the debtor to pay a second time ; but in such cases, the debtor 
has his remedy against the creditor so paid. 

A creditor cannot be compelled to receive anything dif- 

sion of ihejwkx, the whole debt, after an ineffectnal tender thereof to 
the creditor at a fitting time and place. 

* Minors, interdicted persons, and married women nnder certain 
arriage contxucts. 

" At Rome, if a person received something not due either legally or 
morally, erroneously paid, he was hound, quasi ex contradUy to restore it. 
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f eieni £rom tlie one doe to him, allihougli the thing offered be 
of equal or greater value than the thing due. A debtor cannot 
compel his creditor to receive partial payment of a debt, even 
if the debt be divisible; a judge, however, in consideration 
of the debtor's circumstances, may suspend the suit, and 
give time for pajrment. A debtor of a certain and specific 
thing is diachsurged by the delivery of the thing in the con- 
dition iu which it is at the time of delivery, provided that, 
if deteriorated, it has not arisen from any act or fault of 
himself, nor of persons for whom he is responsible ; and 
provided also that he has not received notice to deliver before 
the deterioration. If the debt be of a thing determined only 
in kind, the debtor cannot be compelled to give a thing of the 
best quality, nor can he offer, in discharge, one of the worst. 

Pa3m[ient must be made at the place indicated in the 
agreement. If no place is stated, the payment, when it is of 
a certain specific thing, must be made at the place where the 
thing was at the time of the contract. In all other cases, pay- 
ment must be made at the domicile of the debtor. The 
expenses attending payment are at the charge of the debtor. 

Payment with Subrogation 

Subrogation is the substitution of a third person into the 
lights of a creditor. It is either converUioncd or legal. It is 
conventional when the creditor, rece»ring payment from a 
third person, puts him in his own place w^ regard to all his 
rights, actions, privileges, or mortgages against the debtor. 
It must be expressed, and executed at tbe time of pay*^ 
ment. When the debtor borrows a sum for the purpose of 
paying his debt, and substitutes the lender into the rights of 
the creditor, in this case both the loan and the dischaige 
most be executed before notaries. Subrogation takes effect 
without the consent of the creditor. It takes ^lace by the 
sole operation of law : — 1. In favour of a creditor who pays 
another creditor whose claim is^preferable by reason of privilege 
or mortgage (hypoiheque),* ^2. In favour of the purchaser 

* Sjfpoth^que : The right acquired by the creditor over the immoyable 
ptroperty which has been assigned to him by his debtor as seonrity for 
his debt, althongh he is not placed in possession of it. 

E 2 
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of an estate wlio applies the price of his purcliaae to the pay- 
ment of creditors to whom the estate was mortgaged. 

3. In favour of a party who, being bound with others or for 
others for the payment of a debt, has an interest in discharging 

it. 4. In favour of a beneficiary heir who, out of his own 

funds, pays the debt of the succession. 

Subrogation takes effect both against sureties and debtors. 
It cannot prejudice the rights of a creditor who has been only 
paid in part. In such case, the creditor may enforce his claims 
for the remainder of the debt, in preference to him from whom 
he has received partial pajrment. 



Applioation of Payments. 

A debtor owing several debts has the right of declaring, 
when he pays, what debt he means to discharge. A debtor 
owing a debt which bears interest cannot, without the con- 
sent of the creditor, apply any payment which he makes 
in discharge of the capital, in preference to the arrears or 
interest. Any pa3rment made on both capital and interest, 
less than the whole debt, is applicable first to the interest. 
When a debtor owing several debts has accepted a receipt by 
which the creditor states he has applied what he has received 
to a special debt, the debtor cannot afterwards demand applica- 
tion of payment to be made upon a different debt, except 
fraud or deceit has been resorted to on the part of the 
creditor. When the receipt bears no special application, the 
payment must be applied in discharge of the debt which 
the debtor has at the time the greater interest in paying 
among debts which are equally due ; otherwise, on the debt 
due in preference to debts which are not due, although more 
burdensome. If the debts are of an equal nature, the applica- 
tion is made, to the longest-standing debt ; if aU are equals 
the application is made proportionately. 



Tenders of Payment and Deposit. 

When a creditor refuses to receive pa3maent, the debtor may 
make an actual tender, and on the refusal of the creditor to 
accept, he may deposit the sum or thing offered. Such tender 
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and deposit discliaxge the debtor^ and the thing thus deposited 
remains at the risk of the creditor.^ 

It is necessary for the validity of a tender : — 1. That it be 
made to a creditor legally capable of receiving, or to a person 

having power to receive for him. 2. That it be made by a 

person legally capable of paying. 3. That it be of the whole 

sum^ all arrears or interest due, of liquidated costs, and a sum 

for costs not liquidated. 4. That the term for pajrment 

has expired, if stipulated in favour of the creditor. 5. That 

the condition imder which the debt has been contracted has 

been fulfilled. 6. That the tender of payment be made at 

the place agreed on for pajrment ; and that, if there has been 
no special agreement for the place of payment, the tender 
be made personally to the creditor, or at his domicile, or at 

the domicile chosen for the execution of the contract. 

7. That the tenders be made by an authorised officer appointed 
for the purpose. 

It is not necessary for the validity of the deposit that it is 
authorised by a judge. It suffices : — 1. That it be preceded 
by a notice to the creditor, stating the day, the hour, and 
the place when and where the thing offered is to be deposited. 

2. That the debtor divests himself of the thing offered, 

by sending it to the depot appointed for the reception of 

deposits, with interest up to the day of the deposit. 

3. That a statement be drawn up by the authorised officer 
of the nature of the things offered, of the refusal of the 
creditor to receive them, or of his non-appearance, and finally, 
of the deposit. 4. In case of non-appearance of the credi- 
tor, a statement respecting the deposit must be sent to him, with 
an order to take away the deposit. All expenses of tender 
and deposit are borne by the creditor, if valid. 

So long as the deposit is not accepted by the creditor, the 
debtor may withdraw it ; and if he does so, his co-debtors and 
' sureties are not discharged ; but when the tender and deposit 
have been declared vaHd by the court, the debtor cannot, even 
with the consent of the creditor, withdraw his deposit to the 
prejudice of his co-debtors or of his sureties. A creditor who 

*" The debtor was allowed a similar privilege at Rome. If, after an 
ineffectnal tender made at a proper time and place, he brought the sum 
due into court (pblatioi), and had it sealed up {consignation he was 
released from future liability. 
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consents to Ms debtor withdrawing Hs deposit after it has 
been declared valid by the court, cannot afterwards enforce the 
privilege or mortgage attached to it ; the mortgage ceases to 
exist from the day that the deed, by which he has agreed to 
the withdrawal of the deposit, has been registered at the 
mortgage office. If the thing due is specific, and to be 
delivered in the place where it is, the debtor must give the 
creditor notice personally, or at his domicile, or at the domicile 
selected for the execution of the contract, to remove it. If, 
alter such notice the creditor fails to take the thing away, and 
the debtor wants the place in' which it stands, the latter may 
obtain permission from the court to deposit it elsewhere. 



Cession of Property. 

The surrender of property is the giving up by a debtor to 
his creditors all his property, when he finds hlmseK unable to 
pay his debts.*® The cession of property is either voluntary 
or jvdicial. The voluntary cession of property is that which 
creditors accept voluntarily, and which has no other effect than 
that stipulated in the contract entered into between them and 
the debtor. 

A Jvdicial cession^^ is a benefit which the law grants to an 
honest but unfortunate debtor, who, by giving up to his creditors 
aU his property, secures his personal liberty, notwithstanding any 
contrary stipulation. Judicial cession does not confer owner- 
Bhip Tthe^creditors ; they have only the right of having th« 
property sold for their be"iiefit, and of recovering rents up to 
the time of sale. Creditors cannot refuse a judicial cession, except 
in cases provided by law. A judicial cession frees the debtor 
from imprisonment for debt,* but it does not discharge the 

* The Act of July 22, 1867, abolished imprisoiiment for debt in civil 
and commercial matters, theref ore jWi eta/ cession is implicitly repealed. 

^ At Rome, if the debtor made a volnntary cession of his goods 
(cessio hononmi) to his creditors, he escaped infamy, was exempt from 
arrest, and his after-acqnired property was not liable beyond a certain 
amount. 

'® If such volnntary cession was not made, a sale was effected of the 
whole property ; but Jnstinlan enacted that the creditors should not be 
aUowod to make such a sale, but should merely be put in possession of 
the debtor's goods. 
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debtor beyond the amount of the property ceded ; and if in- 
soffident, he is compelled to surrender aU property that may 
accrae to h^'m till the whole debt is paid. 



Novation. 

Novation* is effected in three ways : — ^1. When the debtor 
contrEicts with his creditor a new debt, which is substituted for 

the old one, by which the latter is extinguished. 2. When 

a new debtor is substituted for a former one, who is discharged 

by the creditor. 3. When, by the effect of a new contract, 

a new creditor is substituted for the old one, towards whom 
the debtor is discharged. 

Novation can be effected only between persons capable of 
contracting. Novation is never implied; the intention of the 
parties must be clearly expressed in the deed. Novation by 
the substitution of a new debtor may be effected without ths 
concurrence of the previous debtor. The assignment, by which 
a debtor gives to h& creditor a new debtor, who binds himself 
towards the creditor, does not effect novation, if the creditor 
has not expressly declared that he intended to discharge the 
debtor who made the assignment. A creditor who has dis- 
charged the debtor who made the assignment has no claim 
against him in the event of the person substituted becoming 
insolvent, unless the deed contains an express reservation re- 
spectiQg it, or unless the person substituted was already insolvent 
or a bankrupt at the time of the assignment. 

Simply naming a person to pay in the debtor's place does 
not effect novation, nor is it effected when a creditor names a 
person with power to receive for him. The privileges and 
mortgages which attach to the former claim do not pass 
to the new one, unless the creditor has expressly reserved 
them. When novation is effected by the substitution of 
a new debtor^ the original privileges and mortgages cannot 
pass on the property of the new debtor. When novatioh is 

* The Bubstitntion of a new obligation for an old one. 

" In the Roman law, the contract which cancelled a prior contract 
by novatio mnst have been by a particular form of words. Justinian 
decided that, unless the parties expressly declared it to be their wish 
that the first contract should be extinguished by the second, the first 
contract would be considered binding. 
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e£Pected between the creditor and one of the joint and several 
debtors^ the privileges and mortgages which attach to the 
old debt can only be reserved upon the property of him 
who contracts the new debt. When novation is eflPected 
between a creditor and one of the joint and several debtors, 
the co-debtors are discharged. Novation effected with the 
principal debtor discharges the sureties; nevertheless, if the 
creditor has stipulated, in the first case, for the consent 
of the co-debtors, and in the second case, for that of the 
sureties, the old debt remains if the co-debtors or the sureties 
refuse to accept the new debt. 

Belease. 

The voluntarily delivery by the creditor to his debtor of the 
original deed of obligation under private signature, is a proof 
of discharge. A voluntary surrendering of the authentic copy 
of a deed {la grosse du titre) presumes the release or pa3m[ient 
of the debt ; saving proof to the contrary. Surrendering the 
private deed, or the copy of the authentic deed, to one of the 
joint and several debtors, benefits all his co-debtors. A re- 
lease or discharge by agreement, granted in favour of one 
of the joint and several debtors, discharges all the others, 
unless the creditor has expressly reserved his rights against 
them, in which case he must deduct from the debt the share 
of him whom he has released. 

Surrendering a thing given for security is not suflScient ground 
for the presumption of the discharge of the debt. A release or 
discharge by agreement, granted to the principal debtor, dis- 
charges his sureties; but if granted to the surety, it does not 
discharge the principal debtor. If granted to one of the sure- 
ties, it does not discharge the others. 

That which a creditor receives from a surety, in discharge 
of his suretyship, must be deducted from the debt, and 
applied to the discharge of the principal debtor and of the 
other sureties. 

Compensation— {Set-off). 

When each of two persons is the debtor and creditor of each 
other, both debts are extinguished by compensation (set-off), in 
the manner and in the cases hereafter stated : — 
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Set-off takes place by the mere f oroe of law, even withont 
the knowledge of the debtors. Both debts are reciprocally 
extinguished so soon as they simultaneously exist up to their 
respective amounts.^* Set-off only takes place between two 
debts when they are both for a sum of money, or a quantity of 
things that may be replaced by other things of a like nature, 
and which may be liquidated and due in a like maimer. Pay- 
ments in kind of grains or commodities, the value of which is 
regulated by the prices current, may be set-off against money 
due. Delay in payment, as granted by a judge, is not a bar to 
set-offs. A set-off takes place whatever may be the origin of 
either debt, except in the following cases : — 1. The demand for 
the restitution of a thing of which the owner has been unjustly 

deprived. 2. The demand for the restitution of a deposit, 

or of a thing lent for use. 3. A debt of which the object is 

maintenance, and which has been declared not distrainable. 

A surety may oppose a set-off for that which the creditor 
owes to the debtor, but the debtor cannot oppose a set-off 
for that which the creditor owes to the surety. A joint and 
several debtor cannot oppose a set-off for that which the 
creditor owes to his co-debtor. 

A debtor who accepts absolutely and unconditionally the 
transfer which a creditor has made of his rights to a third person 
cannot oppose the set-off of the transferee, which he might 
have done against the transferror before the acceptance. A 
transfer which has not been accepted by the debtor, but of 
which due notice had been given to him, prevents only a set- 
off of debts subsequently to such notice. When two debts 
are payable at different places, set-off cannot be made with- 
out allowing for the expenses of remittance. When there are 
several debts subject to set-off due by the same person, the 
set-off is governed by the rules provided for the application 
of payments.* 

Set-offs do not take place to the prejudice of the vested 
rights of third parties. Thus, a debtor who has become a 

♦ See " Application of Payments," page 148. 

^* By the Roman law, compensation or set-off, occnrred where one 
person had a debtor and creditor account with another, and set-off the 
items on one side against those on the other ; adopted by the Romans 
to prevent mmecessary suits, — ^^Ideo necessaria est compensation quia 
interest nostra potius non solvere quam solutum repetereJ* 
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creditor after an attachment has been notified to him cannot, 
to the prejudice of the attaching creditor, oppose a 8etK)ff. 
He who pays a debt, which is of right extiagoished by a set- 
off, cannot afterwards, in enforcing the pa3m[ient of the debt 
for which he has neglected to oppose a set-off, avail himself, 
to the prejudice of third parties, of the privileges or mortgages 
attached to such debt, unless he had a sufficient excuse for 
ignoring the claim which was a set-off to his debt. 

GonfasioiL 

'When the characters of creditor and debtor are united in 
the same person, there arises confusion of rights which extin- 
guishes both claims. The confusion which is personal to 
the debtor benefits his sureties, but that which is personal to 
the surety does not extinguish the debt. That which is 
personal to the creditor benefits his joint and several co-debtors 
only for that portion of which he was debtor. 

Loss of the Thing Due. 

When a certain specific thing, the object of an obligation, 
perishes, or has become unmarketable, or its existence can no 
longer be traced, the obligation is extinguished if no fault can 
be attributed to the debtor before he has received notice to 
deliver. It is likewise extinguished, even if he has received 
such notice, if the thing would equally have perished in the 
hands of the creditor if it had been delivered, unless he has 
made himseK responsible for accidental circumstances. The 
debtor, however, must prove the accidental circumstances which 
he alleges. 

In whatever way a thing stolen has perished or been lost, its 
loss does not discharge him who stole it from paying its value. 
When the thing perished, is immarketable or lost, without any 
fault of the debtor, the latter is bound, if there are rights or 
actions for indenmity, to transfer them to his creditor. 

Actions for Nullity or Eesoission of Contracts. 

All actions for nullity or rescission of contracts must be 
brought witlun ten years, if not otherwise limited to a shorter 
period by a special law. 



-1 
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In cases of yiolence^ the period begins from the day it has 
ceased ; in error or frauds from the day of the discoveiy ; in 
deeds executed by married women without authority^ from the 
day of the dissolution of marriage ; in deeds mad^ by inter- 
dicted persons, from the day that the interdiction has been 
removed ; in deeds by minors, from the day of their majority. 

Lesion* gives groimd for rescission of contract in favour of a 
minor not emancipated, notwithstanding any agreement to the 
contrary ; and to an emancipated minor, of contracts that exceed 
his legal capacity.f 

A minor cannot recover on the ground of lesion, when it 
results from a casual or an unforeseen event. The simple de- 
dairation of a minor that he is of age does not prevent him from 
obtaining relief on the ground of lesion. A minor, being a trader, 
banker, or mechanic, is not relieved on the ground of lesion 
from contracts made for the purpose of his business or trade ; 
nor is he relieved from stipulations contained in his marriage 
contract, when made with the consent and assistance of those 
whose consent is required for the validity of his marriage ; nor 
is he relievable from obligations resulting from his own delin- 
quencies. A person cannot dispute a contract made by him 
during minority, when he has ratified it after attaining his 
majoriiiy. 

When minors, interdicted persons, or married women are 
entitled to relief from their contracts, the refunding of that 
which has been paid in consequence of these contracts dur- 
ing minority, interdiction, or marriage, cannot be claimed, if it 
can be proved that what has been paid has been for their advan- 
tage. Persons who have attained their majority are not entitled 
to relief from their contracts on the ground of lesion, except in 
special cases already mentioned. When the formalities le- 
quiied with respect to minors or interdicted persons, either for 
the alienation of immovables or the partition of sucoession^ 
have been observed, such contracts and acts are considered aa 
having been executed during majority or before interdiction. 
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* By the civil law, leaion is an injury suffered, in consequence of 
inequality , by one who does not reoeive a full equivalent for what he 
gives in a commutative contract. 

t See *' Minority and Emancipation,'' pages 52 and 59. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



OF PEOOPS OP OBUeATION AND OP PAYMENT. 

iCode JITopo/^on^ArticIee 1315-136!).] 

A PABTT who claims the performance of an obligation mnst 
prove the obligation/* On the other hand, he who claims to be 
exonerated must prove pajrment, or the ground for the extinction 
of the obligation^ subject to the rules hereafter explained. 

Deeds. 

An authentic deed is one that has. been executed bj a public 
officer having authority to execute or attest the same in the 
place where the deed was drawn up, with all the requisite 
formalities. A deed rendered unauthentic through the in- 
competency or incapacity of the officer, or through infor- 
mality, is valid as a private deed, if signed by all the parties. 
An authentic deed fully proves the contract between the con- 
tracting parties, their heirs and assigns ; nevertheless, in cases 
of an impeachment of forgery, the court may suspend the ful- 
filment of the contract. A deed, whether authentic or under 
private signature, binds the contracting parties for all that is 
stated, provided the statement has a direct reference to the 
agreement; otherwise, the statement only serves as primd 
facte proof. A deed of defeasance only affects the parties to 
it, and does not influence third persons. 

A private deed (sous seing pnve\ acknowledged by the party 
against whom it is set up, or legally acknowledged, has the same 
effect between those who signed it, their heirs and assigns, as 
an authentic deed. A party against whom a deed under pri- 
vate signature is set up is obliged to acknowledge or disavow 

" Actori incumbit onus probandi. 
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his writing or signature. His lieirs or assigns may simply 
declare tliat they do not know the writing or signature of 
him under whom they claim. When a party denies his writing 
or signature, and when the heirs or assigns declare that they 
do not know either, the verification is ordered to be made by 
the court. 

Private deeds relating to contracts of a reciprocal nature 
(synallagmattques) are not valid unless there are as many 
original duplicates, as there are parties who have a distinct 
interest. One duplicate is sufficient for all the parties having 
the same interest. The number of duplicates made must be 
stated in each duplicate. Nevertheless, the default of such 
statement cannot be set up against Tiim who has fulfilled his 
part of the contract. 

A bill or promissory note, under private signature, by which 
one party binds himself to another to pay a sum of money or 
a specific thing, must be entirely written by the party who 
signs it, otherwise he must write " bon " or " approuve," with the 
sum or quantity of things in full letters, before his signature ; 
except in cases when the bill comes from tradesmen, mechanics, 
ploughmen, vine-dressers, day-labourers, and servants. 

When the sum stated in the bill differs from that stated in 
the " ftow," the obligation is deemed to be the lesser sum, even 
when both bill and " bon " have been written by the obligor, 
unless it is proved on which side the mistake lies. 

in respect of third parties, deeds privately signed date only 
from the day of registration, from the day of the decease of 
him or one of those who signed it, or from the day that the 
transaction is recorded in a deed drawn up by a public officer. 

Tradesmen's books do not afford proof of the supply of 
goods to persons not in trade, saving what is stated hereafter 
in respect of oaths. Tradesmen's books afford proof against 
themselves, but he who avails himself of such proof cannot 
set aside such part of them as may be adverse to his claim. 

Private books and papers do not serve as proofs for the parties 
who have written them, but they may be set up against them : 
— 1. In all cases when a payment received is acknowledged. 
2, When they contain an express statement that the memo- 
randum has been made to supply the want of title in favour 
of the creditor. All that is written by a creditor at the end, 
in the margin, or on the back of a deed which has always 
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been in liis possession, though neither signed nor dated by him, 
is proof against him when it tends to establish the discharge 
of the debtor. The same rule applies to that which is written 
by a creditor on the back, in the margin, or at the end of the 
duplicate of a deed or a receipt, provided such duplicate iis in 
the hands of the debtor. 

Talleys* corresponding with the counterparts afford proof 
between persons using this method to verify retail dealings. 

GopieB of Beed& 

■ 

Copies of deeds, when the original deeds exist, are only evi- 
dence of that which is contained in the original deed, the produc- 
tion of which may always be demanded and obtained. When 
an original deed is lost or destroyed, copies are evidence 
with the following distinctions: — Engrossments, or first 
authentic copies, are as good evidence as the original deed. The 
same rule applies with respect to copies taken by the autho- 
Tity of a mi^stiate, the p^ies having been pre^nt or duly 
summoned ; also copies that have been taken in the presence 
of the parties, and with their mutual consent. Oopies taken 
without magisterial authority, or without the consent of the 
parties, may, in the event of the loss of the originals, be given 
in evidence, when they are more than thirty years old ; if less 
than thirty years old, they can only serve na primd Jhcte evi- 
dence. The same rule applies to copies from minutes not taken 
by the notary, or by one of his successors. Oopies of copies 
may, accordinsr to circumstances, be considered as simple in:- 

The transeripiion of deeds in a public register can only be 
used aaprtmd facte evidence, and for this it is necessaay: — 
t. That it is proved that all the minutes of the notary of the 
year in which the deed was executed have been lost, or HxAt 
the loss of the minute of the deed occurred from a parti- 
cular accident. 2. That there is a regular index erf the 

notary which proves that the deed was made at the same date. 
Bi this case, when proof by witnesses is admitted, those who 
were witnesses of the deed, if alive, are heard. 

* Talleys (abolishdd in England bj 28 Geo. IH, o. 82) : A slaek ^fit m 
two, on each of whioh is marked with notches what is dna bofeween 
debtor and creditoE. 
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TtatiflnatioiL and Canflimatioii of Deeds. 

A ratification of a deed does not dispeEiise -with the prodae- 
tion of the origmal deed, unless its purport be speeiallj set forth 
therein. That whidi it contains in addition to, or different 
from, the original deed haa no effect ; nevertheless, when there 
are several corresponding ratifications confirmed by possession, 
and one of these is thirty years old, the creditor is not 
required to produce the original deed. 

The confirmation or ratification of a contract, against which 
the law admits an action for nullity or rescission, is only valid 
when it contains the substance of the contract, mention of 
the ground for rescission, and the intention to remedy the de- 
fect arising from it. In default of such confirmation or rati- 
fication, it is sufficient that the obligation be voluntarily per- 
formed after the period when it could be validly confirmed 
or ratified. Confirmation, ratification, or voluntary perform- 
ance, in the forms and at the periods determined by law, 
implies renunciation of all objections and exceptions which 
might be set up, without prejudice tp the rights of third 
parties. 

A donor cannot amend, by any confirmative deed, the 
defects of a gift vnter vivos void from informality* It must 
be legally re-executed. Confirmation, ratification, or volun- 
tary performance of a gift inter vivos, by the herrs or assigns 
of the donor after his deoease, implies tiieir renunciatian of 
the plea of informality, or any other exception. 
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Freof by Witnesses. 

A deed must be- ^ecuted before notaries, or privately^signed, 
for all things exceeding the sum or value of 150 francs, even 
in the case of a voluntary deposit (depositum) ;♦ and no proof 
by witnesses can be admitted against or beyond the contents of 
the deeds, although the sum or value be under 150 franos. 
These roles are subject to the exceptions contained in 
the enactments that regulate commercial law. The same 
rule applies to cases where the action is brought for 
principal and interest, which together exceed the sum of 

* A naked bailment of goods, to be kapt for the bailor. 
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150 francs. A party wlio sues for a sum exceeding 150 francs 
cannot avail himself of proof by witnesses^ although he may 
afterwards reduce his claim. Proof by witnesses, on a demand 
for a sum less than 150 francs, cannot be admitted, if it 
be declared that such sum is the remainder or part of a larger 
debt, not proved by writing. If, in the same action, a party 
brings several claims, of which there is no evidence in writing 
that such claims added together exceed 150 francs, proof by 
witnesses cannot be admitted, although the party alleges that 
such debts proceed from different sources, and were contracted 
at different times, unless such claims proceed from succession, 
gift, or otherwise, from different persons. 

All claims, of whatever description, not proved by writing, 
must be included in a single deed ; iall other subsequent claims 
not proved by writing are not admitted. 

These rules admit of exceptions when there is primd 
fade evidence in writing ; also in all cases where it is impos- 
sible for the creditor to obtain in writing an acknowledgement 
of the obligation. They also apply : — 1. To obligations 
arising from qiuisi contracts, from misdemeanours, or involun- 
tary wrongs. 2. To deposits made in cases of fire, falling 

of houses, riot, or shipwreck, and to deposits made by a 

traveller at an inn. --3. To obligations contracted in case 

of unforeseen accidents, when it was impossible to reduce 

them to writing. 4. In cases where the creditor has lost 

his deed by accidental or unforeseen circumstances, or by main 
force. 

Presumption 

Presumptions^^ are the consequences which the law or the 
judge deduces from certain Jcnoitm facts, and applied to facts 
unkrwvm. 

Legal presumption is that which is attached by a special 
law to certain acts or to certain facts. Such are : — 1. Acts 
which the law declares void, as presumably done in fraud of 

its dispositions. 2. Oases in which the law declares 

ownership or discharge resulting from certain determinate 

^* The Romans divided presumptions into three classes: — 1. Juns et 
€fey«rc, when the law established the truth of any point on a presumption 
that could not be traversed on contrary evidence. — : — 2. Juris tantum, 

a presumption established in law till the contrary was proved. 

8. Hominis veljudicis, the conviction that arose from evidence. 
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circumstances. 3. The authority which the law attributes 

to a final judgment (res judicata), 4. The presumption 

which the law attaches to the admission or to the oath of a party. 

The authority of a final judgment applies only to that which 
forms the subject of the judgment ; when the thing demanded 
is the same, when the demand is founded on the same cause^ 
and between the same parties acting in the same qualities. 

Legal presumption renders all proof- unnecessary by the party 
in whose favour it exists. No proof is admitted against a 
legal presumption, when, on the basis of such presumption, it 
annuls certain acts or restrains an action, unless the law has 
reserved proof to the contrary, and saving what is hereafter 
stated respecting oaths and judicial admissions. 

Presumptions not established by law are left to the wisdom 
and discretion of the judge. 

Admissions of the Party. 

An admission set up against a party is either judicial or 
extra-judicial. The allegation of a purely verbal extra-judicial 
admission is useless in all cases where proof by witnesses would 
not be admissible. 

A judicial admission is a declaration made in court by the 
party or his attorney, and is sufficient proof against the party 
who makes it. The admission cannot be taken in part against 
him, nor can it be revoked, unless it is proved that it resulted 
from an error in fact ; it cannot be revoked on the ground of 
being an error in law. 

Oaths. 

A judicial oath is of two kinds : — 1. That which one party 
offers to the other to make the decision of the cause depend 
upon it. It is termed decisory. 2, That which is ad- 
ministered officially by the judge to either of the parties. 

The decisory* oath may be administered in any kind of 

* Sticramentum decisionis : a decisive oath resorted to in the civil law, 
where one of the parties to a snit, not being able to prove his charge, 
offers to refer the decision of the cause to the oath of his adversary. 
The adversary is bonnd to accept it, or tender the same proposal to the 
other party ; otherwise, the whole is taken as confessed by him. 

L 
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dispute, but it can only apply to a fact which is personal to 
the party to whom it is offered. It can be administered in any 
Btage of a cause, although there may be no primd facie proof 
of the claim or exception on which it is grounded. A party 
who refuses to take the oath, or who does not refer it to his 
adversary ; or an adversary refusing to take it when it is 
referred to him, is non-suited in his claim or exception. The 
oath cannot be tendered when the fact, which is the subject 
of it, is purely personal to him alone to whom it has been 
tendered, and is not common to both parties. When a party 
to whom the oath has been tendered or offered in return has 
made his declaration on oath, the adverse party is not allowed 
to prove its untruthfulness. A party who has tendered the 
oath or offered it in return cannot retract after the adverse 
party has declared that he is ready to take the oath. 

The oath, when taken, is proof only in favour of or against 
him who tendered it, or in favour of or against his heirs or 
assigns. Nevertheless, if tendered by one of the joint and 
several creditors to a debtor, it only discharges the latter for 
the share of such creditor ; if tendered to the principal debtor, 
it discharges the sureties ; if tendered to one of the joint and 
several debtors, it benefits his co-debtors; if tendered to a 
surety, it benefits the principal debtor. 

In the last two cases, the oath of the joint and several co- 
debtor, or of the surety, does not benefit the other co-debtors 
or the principal debtor, except it has been tendered upon the 
debt, and not upon the fact of the joint and several liability, 
or of the suretyship. 

Oaths OfflciaJly Administered. 

A judge may administer the oath to one of the parties, 
either to make the decision of the cause depend upon it, or 
simply to determine the amount for which judgment ought to 
be given. 

The judge cannot administer the oath officially, either upon 
the claun or on the plea set up against it, except in the two 
following cases : — 1. When the claim or plea is not fully 
proved. 2. When the claim is not totally void of proof. 

In all other cases, the judge must either admit or reject the 
claim absolutely and unconditionally. 
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The oath, officially administered by the judge to one of the 
parties, cannot be tendered by him to the other party. The 
oath respecting the vaLne of the thiiig claimed cannot be 
administered by the judge to the plaintiff, unless its value 
cannot be ascertained by any other means. The judge must 
in such cases determine the amount, inasmuch as he deems the 
plaintiff may be believed upon his oath. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



OP oBuaAHONS that aeise without contmct. 

Qiiasi-Contraots. 

{Code Napoleon— ArtLclea 1370^1386.] 

Certain obligations arise without any agreement (convention), 
either on the part of him who is bound, or on the part of him 
towards whom he has become bound. These obHgations 
spring from quasi-contracts or quasi-offsnces, 

Quasi-contrtzcts are the purely voluntary acts of a party 
from which an obligation is created to a third party, and some- 
times a reciprocal obligation between two parties. 

When a man of his own accord voluntarily assumes the 
management of another person's business, with or without 
the knowledge of the latter, he contracts the tacit obligation 
to continue the management which he has begun, until the 
person for whom he acts is in a position to take it into his 
own hands. He must also provide for all accessories of such 
business, subjects himself to all the obligations which would 
arise from an express power given by the owner, and he is bound 
to continue his nlanagement, although the principal die, till 
the completion of the business, or until the heir is able to take 
the direction. He is bound to act as a prudent administrator. 
If the business has been well carried out, the principal is bound 
by the obligations contracted by the manager, and must in- 
demnify him against aU personal obligations which he has 
entered into on his behalf, and repay him aU the necessary 
'Expenses which he has incurred. 

A party, knowingly or by mistake, receiving that which is 
not due to him, is bound to restore it to the person from whom 
he has unduly received it. When a party, through mistake, 
pays a sum to another which is not due from him, he has a 
right to recover the same. Nevertheless the right ceases 
when, in consequence of the payment^ the creditor has de- 
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stroyed his title, saving the remedy of the party who has paid 
against the real debtor. If the person who receives the money 
has acted in bad faith, he is bound to restore the amount paid, 
with interest from the day of pajnnent. 

If the thing unduly received is real or personal property, he 
who received it is bound to restore the thing itself, if it exists, 
or its value if it has perished or been deteriorated by his fault ; 
he is even responsible for its loss by accident, if he received it 
in bad faith ; but if the party who received it bond fide has 
sold it, he is only bound to pay the proceeds of such sale. A 
party who has recovered his property must allow, even to him 
who received it in bad faith, all the necessary expenses incurred 
for its preservation. 

Offences and Quasi-Offences. 

A person who causes injury to another is bound to make 
reparation.^* He is responsible not only for the injury arising 
from his own act, but also for negligence and imprudence. 
He is also responsible for the acts of persons under his charge. 
Parents are responsible for the acts of their children under 
age who are living with them ; masters and employers for the 
injuries caused by their servants or assistants in the perform- 
ance of the duties for which they are engaged ; schoolmasters 
and artisans for the injuries caused by their pupils and 
apprentices while under their care. 

When it can be proved that the injury could not be pre- 
vented, such responsibility ceases. 

The owner of an animal, or he who has charge of it, is 
responsible for the injuries caused by the animal, whether in 
his custody or whether it has strayed or escaped. The owner 
of a building is responsible for any injury caused by its falling, 
when it takes place from want of repair or bad construction. 



^' The Roman law made a distinction between delicts (private), and 
the Bo-called quasi-delicts. The former term was generally used with 
reference to theft, robbery with violence, damage wrongfully done, and 
certain outrages. Under the latter term were comprised other wrongful 
acts which bound the wrong-doer to make reparation. 
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OHAPTEB Xn. 



0? KABEIA&E CONTRACTS, AlID 07 THE £ESFECTIT£ 
M&HTS OP HUSBAND AND WIEB. 

Oeneral Froyisioiis. 

ICode iTajw/dm— Articles 1387-1496 J 

The law does not interfere in matrimonial arrangements 
respecting property — except wlien there are no special agree- 
ments, which the parties may make as they think proper — 
provided they are not coatrary to good morals, and not in 
violation of the following roles : — 

Consorts cannot derogate from the rights incident to the 
authority of the husband over the persons of his wife and 
children, or the rights which belong to him as head of the 
family, nor from the rights conferred upon the snrviving 
spouse tmder the titles of " Paternal Authority," " Minority," 
'' Guardianship/' and " Emancipation." They cannot make any 
agreement or renunciation which would change the legal order 
of succession, whether in reference to themselves in the suc- 
cession by their children or descendants, or with reference to 
their children in the succession between themselves ; without 
prejudice to gifts inter vivos or testamentary dispositions, 
which may take place in the forms and in the cases prescribed 
by law. 

Husband and wife cannot stipulate in a general way that 
their imion shall be regulated by any of the customs, laws, or 
local statutes which formerly prevsdled in different parts of 
the French territory, now repealed by the present Code. They 
. may, nevertheless, declare in a general manner that they intend 
to be married under the regime de la communaute\* or under 
the dotal system (le regime dotal). In such cases, the respec- 

* PoBseuion in oontmon.* 
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tive rights of husband and wife, and their heirs, are governed 
by the rvdes, under the title of "Community of Goods'* 
and "Dotal System.** However, by the Act of July 10, 
1850, if in the registration of marriage it is stated that 
the husband and wife married without a marriage settlement, 
the wife shall be deemed, in respect of third parties, capable 
of contracting in general and common affairs ; unless she ha» 
in the contract declared to have made a marriage settle- 
ment. The bare stipulation that the wife settles upon her- 
self property in dowry, or that property has been so settled 
upon her, is not sufficient to subject the property to the 
dotal regimey unless in the marriage settlement there is an 
express declaration to that effect. Neither does the dotal- 
system result from the bare declaration made by husband and 
wife, that they marry without commimity of goods, or that 
they will remain separate in property {separea de biens). 

In default of special stipulations which derogate from the 
system of community, or which modify it, the rules hereafter 
laid down form the common law of France : — 

All marriage settlements must be drawn up before marris^ 
by a notary, and cannot be altered after marriage.^^ Altera* 
tions in the settlement before marriage must be made in the 
same form as the marriage settlement. Any alteration or deed 
of defeasance is not valid without the presence and consent of 
all the parties to the marriage settlement. All alterations and 
deeds of defeasance, even executed with the above formalities, 
are not valid with respect to third parties, unless they have 
been drawn up at the end of the minute of the marriage 
settlement ; and the notary cannot, under penalty, deliver an 
engrossment or copy of the marriage settlement without tran- 
scribing at the end the alterations or deed of defeasance. 

A minor capable of contracting marriage is able to enter into 
all agreements of which such contract is susceptible, and the 
stipulations and gifts which he has made in it are valid, pro- 
vided he has been assisted in the contract by the persons 
whose consent is necessary to the validity of the marriage. 
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'® At Borne, it was tho custom for the bride to bring a dowry as 
an equivalent for that which the husband gave in his marriage-gift 
(donatio ante nuptias). 
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Of Possession in Common.* 

The communaute^ either legal or conventional, begins from 
the day of the registration of marriage, and cannot be stipulated 
to commence at any other time. 

ComrmmauU^ which is created by the simple declaration 
that the parties marry under that regime^ or when there is no 
marriage settlement, is subjected to the rules hereafter explained. 

Possession in common comprises rights to : — 1. All the per- 
sonal property which the husband and wife possessed at the 
time of marriage, and all that accrues to them during mar- 
riage, by succession or gift; unless the donor has expressed 
the contrary. 2, All the fruits, rents, and interest, of what- 
ever kind, due or received during the marriage, and all that 
arise from property which belonged to the husband and wife 
at the time of the marriage, or which have accrued to them 

since, from whatever source. 3. All the real property 

acquired during marriage. 

Beal property (immeubles) is considered as having been 
acquired in common, if it is not proved that one of the con- 
sorts was the owner or in legal possession of it before marriage, 
or that it has accrued to him or her by heirship or gift. 

Wood-fellings and the produce of quarries and mines are sub- 
ject, as regards conamunity, to the rules laid down concerning 
these articles in the title of " Usufruct, Use, and Habitation.^f 

Beal property which the husband and wife possess on the 
day of their marriage, or which accrues to them during the 
marriage by inheritance, is not in common. Nevertheless, if 
one of the consorts acquires real property after a marriage 
settlement, but before the celebration of the marriage, and 
the settlement contains a stipulation of community, the real 
property so acquired is in common, unless the acquisition was 

* Du regime en communaut€ : The rights and interests of husband and 
wife in their property and their liability for the debts of each other are 

regulated by three laws: — 1. The law of community. 2. The dotal 

law. 8. The law of separation of property. Under the r€gime de 

contmunaut^j the husband and wife become joint owners of the property 
falling into the community, which includes their present and future 
personal property ; also the real property which either of them acquires 
after the marriage otherwise than by gift or succession, and the rents 
of the real property which either of them possessed at the time of thd 
marriage. 

t See page 77. 
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made in performance of a clause in the marriage settlement ; 
in which case it is regulated by the contract. 

Gifts of real property made during marriage to one of the 
married parties do not fall into the community, but belong to 
the donee solely, unless it is expressly stated in the gift that 
the thing given shall belong to both in common. Real pro- 
perty abandoned or transferred by a father, mother, or other 
ascendants to one of the married parties, either in satisfaction 
of debts due by them to such party, or subject to the payment 
of debts due by the donor to strangers, does not fall in 
common ; saving compensation or indemnity. Real property 
acquired during marriage in exchange for real property that 
belongs to one of the consorts does not fall in common, but is 
substituted in the place of that which was alienated ; saving 
compensation when there is a difference in the value. A pur- 
chase made during marriage, at a judicial sale by auction,* or 
otherwise, of part of real property of which one of the consorts 
was joint owner, does not constitute an acquisition in common ; 
the community, however, is indemnified for the amount with- 
drawn from it to make such purchase. When the husband person- 
ally and in his own name acquires, by purchase or by licitation^ 
part or the whole of an estate of which the wife is joint 
owner, she, at the dissolution of the community, has the option 
either of abandoning the thing to the community, which then 
becomes her debtor for her share in the price, or of taking 
back the realty, and refunding to the community the price 
of the purchase. 

liabilities of the Comnmnity, and Actions resulting therefrom. 

The liabilities of the communaute consist of ; — 1. All personal 
debts due by the consorts on the day when the marriage was 
solemnized, or by the successions which fall to them during 
its continuance ; saving compensation for liabilities relative to 
the real property that belongs separately to one or other of the 

consorts. 2. Debts, whether of principal sums, arrears, or 

interest, contracted by the husband during the community, or 
by the wife with the consent of her husband ; saving compen- 
sation in cases when it is due. 3. Arrears and interest 

only of such rents and debts as are personal to either of the 

• X fttre Cic UcUation, 
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ooiiBorts. L Bepaiis chargeable to the uBfractuary of tn»- 

movables that do not fall in conunon. 5. The mamtenanoe 

of the consorts, education and maintenance of their children^ 
and aU other charges incidental to marriage. 

The communaute is only liable for the personal debts of the 
wife contracted before marriage when they are authenticated 
by public deed made before marriage, or by a private deed, 
proved to have been executed before marriage. Creditors of 
the wife who claim under deeds that are not proved to have 
been executed before marriage, cannot sue for payment except 
upon the bare property (nue-pi'qpriete)* of the real property 
belonging to her. The husband who asserts that he has paid 
a debt of this nature for his wife cannot demand compensation 
either from her or her heirs. 

Debts upon successions of purely personal property that 
falls to consorts during the marriage are entirely cha^eable 
to the community ; but debts of a succession of purely real 
property are not chargeable to the community ; saving the 
right of creditors to sue for payment upon the real property 
of such succession. Nevertheless, if such succession has fallen 
to the husband, the creditors of the succession may sue for 
pajnoaent, either out of his private property, or even out of that 
of the community ; saving, in the second case, the compensation 
due to the wife or her heirs. If a succession of purely real pro- 
perty has fallen to the wife, and she accepts it with the consent 
of her husband, the creditors of the succes^on have a right to 
sue for payment out of aU the personal property that belongs 
to her ; but if she accepts it, upon the refusal of her husband 
under judicial authority, the creditors, in the event of the real 
property of the succession proving insufficient, can only sue 
out of the nue-propriete of her own real property. 

When a succession, partly real and partly personal^ falls to 
one of the consorts, the debts due by such succession are 
chargeable to the community to the extent of the portion 
of the debts that are assessed upon the personal property; 
regard being paid to the comparative value of the personalty and 
of the realty. Such assessment is determined by the inventory, 
which the husband is bound to see made, either in his own 
right, if the succession concerns him personally, or as directing 

* Property of which the usufruct belongs to another. 
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and authoiising the acts of his wif e, if the succession has fallen 
to her. In default of an inventory, and in all cases where the 
omission to make one is prejudicial to the wife, she or her 
heirs may, at the dissolution of the community, sue for law- 
ful compensation, and even prove by deeds, private writings^ 
or by witnesses, and if necessary, by general rumour, of the 
description and value of the movable property not entered in 
the inventory. Such proof is never allowed to be made by the 
husband. 

The rules relating to a succession partly real and partly per- 
sonal do not prevent the creditors of such succession suing for 
payment out of the goods of the community, whether the succes- 
sion has fallen to the husband or to the wife, when the wife has 
accepted it with the consent of her husband ; saving, in either 
case, respective compensation. The same rule applies if the 
succession has been only accepted by the wife as judicially 
authorised, and such personal property has been confounded, 
in default of an inventory, with that of the community. If 
the succession has only been accepted by the wife as judicially 
authorised, and there has been an inventory, the creditors can 
only sue for payment upon the real and personal property of 
the said succession ; and if insufficient, upon the nue^proprietS 
of the real property belonging to the wife. 

These rules respecting debts apply to gifts inter vivos, as well 
as to successions. 

Creditors may sue for payment of debts contracted by the 
wife with her husband's consent, either upon the property of 
the community, or upon that of the husband or wife ; saving 
compensation due to the community, or indemnity due to the 
husband. 

All debts which a wife contracts, in virtue of the general 
or special power (^procuration) of her husband, are chargeable 
to the community ; and creditors cannot sue for payment either 
against the wife personally or upon her private property. 

Kanagement of the GommiLiiity, and effects of acts of either 

Consort in relation to Marriage. 

Aliusband solely administers the property of the community, 
and may sell, alienate, or mortgage it without the concurrence 
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of his wife ; but lie cannot, by gifts inter vivos^ dispose of the 
real property of the community, nor of the whole or of a 
portion of the personalty, except it is for the settlement of 
children who are the issue of the marriage. He may, however, 
dispose of movables by voluntary and private gifts to any one, 
provided he does not reserve the usufruct for himself. He 
cannot bequeath more than his share of the community ; if he 
bequeaths a thing belonging to the community, the donee can- 
not claim it in kind, unless in the partition it falls to the share 
of the heirs of the husband ; if it does not, the legatee is com- 
pensated for the whole amount of the thing given out of the 
share of the heirs of the husband, or out of the private property 
belonging to him. 

Penalties incurred by the husband for misdemeanours may 
be recovered out of the property of the community, compensa- 
tion being made to the wife ; those incurred by the wife can 
only be recovered out of the nue-propriete of her real property, 
so long as the community lasts. The criminal condemnation 
of one of the consorts affects only the delinquent's share in 
the community, and his or her private property. 

Deeds executed by the wife without the consent of her 
husband, and even when she is judicially authorised, do not 
affect the property of the community, unless she contracts as a 
public trader and for the purpose of her business. A wife 
cannot bind herself or the property of the community, even 
for the purpose of releasing her husband from prison, or setting 
up her children in business in her husband's absence, until 
authorised by a court of law. 

A husband has the management of all the property of his 
wife, and may sue solely in all actions that relate to her. He 
cannot alienate her real property without her consent, and in 
default of due care he is responsible for deterioration of the 
property of his wife. 

Leases of the wife's property, made by her husband solely, 
which exceed nine years, are not, in the event of the dissolu- 
tion of the community, binding on the wife or her heirs, 
except for the time which has still to run, either of the 
first period of nine years, if not lapsed, or of the second period, 
and so on, so that the leaseholder shall only have a right to 
complete the term of the nine years running. Leases for nine 
years, or for a shorter term, of the wife's property, which the 
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husband solely has granted or renewed more than three years 
before the expiration of the running lease, if rural property, 
or more than two years if house property, are void, unless 
they came into operation before the dissolution of the com- 
munity. 

A wife who binds herself jointly and severally with her 
husband in the affairs of the community^ or in the affairs of 
her husband, is in respect of him only deemed a surety, and 
must be indemnified against the obligation she has contracted. 
A husband who becomes surety jointly and severally, or other- 
wise, in the sale of his wife's real property, has likewise a 
remedy, either upon her share in the common property, or 
upon her private estate, if he is sued. 

If real property belonging to one of the consorts is sold, 
or if servitudes due to his or her private estates have been 
redeemed, and the price been paid to the community without 
reinvestment, such consort has a right to deduct from the 
common property the value of the real property sold or of 
the servitudes redeemed. Eeinvestment is deemed to be 
made by the Husband . when, at the time of a purchase, he 
declares that it was made with the money arising from the 
alienation of real property that belonged solely to him, and 
that it was intended as a reinvestment. The declaration of 
the husband that the purchase is made with moneys arising 
from real property sold by his wife for the purpose of reinvest- 
ment is not sufficient, if such reinvestment has not been 
formally accepted by the wife. If she has not accepted it, 
she has, at the dissolution of the community, right to com- 
pensation for the value of the thing sold. Compensation 
for the value of real property belonging to the husband can 
only be claimed out of the bulk of the property in common ; 
that for the value of real property belonging to the wife may 
be claimed out of the private property of the husband, if the 
property in common proves insuflBcient. In all cases, com- 
pensation is governed by the price realised at the sale, 
whatever may be alleged as to the value of the thing alienated. 

Whenever a sum is withdrawn from the community to 
pay the personal debts or liabilities of one of the consorts, 
he or she for whom the money was withdrawn owes com- 
pensation for the amount. If the consorts have jointly given 
a marriage portion to their child, without mentioning the 
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amount which either intended to contribute, each is deemed 
liable for a moiety, whether the portion has been paid or 
promised out of the effects of the community, or out of the 
private property of one of the consorts. In the latter ease, 
such consort has a right to be indemnified out of the pro- 
perty of the other for the moiety of the portion. A mar- 
riage portion settled solely by the husband upon a child of 
the marriage out of the common property, is chargeable to 
the community ; and in the event of the wife accepting the 
community, she is responsible for the half of the marriage 
portion, unless the husband has expressly declared that he 
held himself responsible for the whole, or for a larger part 
than the moiety. 

All marriage portions are guaranteed by the parties who 
make the settlements, and interest runs fron\. the day of the 
marriage, unless otherwise stipulated. 



Dissolution of the Gommimity,'^ and its Consequences. 

The community is dissolved: — 1. By death. 2, By judicial 

separation. 3. By separation of property. 

Communaute\ in default of an inventory, does not continue 
after the death of one of the consorts ; but interested parties 
may sue for a statement relative to the condition of the pro- 
perty in common, proof of which may be made by documents 
or common report. If there are children under age, the omis- 
sion of an inventory causes the surviving consort to lose the 
usufruct of the revenues of such children, and the supple- 
mentary guardian who neglected to compel him or her to have 
an inventory made, is held jointly and severally responsible with 
him or her for all indemnities that may be adjudged in favour 
of the minors. 

Separation of property can only be sued for in a court of 
law by the wife whose marriage portion is in peril, and when 
the disordered state of the husband's affairs affords reason to 
fear that his property will not be sufficient to satisfy the claims 
and rights of the wife. All voluntary separation of property 
after marriage is void. 

* Formerly, " Civil Death " and " Divorce," now abolished, also dis- 
solved the commuiiity. 
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Separation of property, although adjudged by a court of 
law, is void, if it has not been followed by the pajnnent of 
the wife's claims, proved by an authentic deed, as far as 
the husband's property extends, or by a suit commenced 
within a fortnight after adjudication, and not afterwards 
interrupted. Every separation of property must, before 
execution, be publicly posted in the hall of the court of 
first instance ; and if the husband is a merchant, banker, or 
tradesman, it must also be posted in the hall of the commercial 
court of his domicile, on pain of nuUity. A judgment declaring 
the separation of property takes effect from the day that the 
demand was made. 

Private creditors of the wife cannot, without her consent, 
demand the separation of property. Nevertheless, in cases of 
bankruptcy or insolvency of the husband, creditors may exer- 
cise her rights io the amount of their claims. Creditors of 
the husband may obtain redress against a separation of property 
adjudged, and even executed, in fraud of their rights ; they 
may even make themselves parties in the suit, on the petition 
for separation, in order to contest it. 

A wife who has obtained a separation of property must 
contribute, in proportion to her means and to those of her 
husband, to the expenses of the household, and to those of the 
education of their children. She must bear these expenses 
solely, if the husband has no means. 

A wife judicially separated, or separated only in property, 
regains the uncontrolled management of her property. She 
may dispose of her personal property, but she cannot alienate 
her real property without the consent of her husband ; or, on 
his refusal, without the authority of the court of first instance. 

A husband is not responsible for any omission to invest or 
reinvest the price of the real property which the wife, sepa- 
rated in property, has alienated under the authority of a court 
of law, unless he has been a party to the contract, or unless 
the moneys have been proved to have been received by him, 
or used to his advantage. He is answerable for the omission 
of investment or reinvestment, if the sale took place in his 
presence and with his consent ; but he is not responsible for 
the disadvantages of the investment. 

The communaute, dissolved either by judicial separation, or 
by separation of property only, may be re-established by the 
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consent of botL. parties. This must be effected by a deed 
executed before notaries, and a copy of the deed must be posted 
in the hall of the court. In this case, the community so re- 
established resumes its effect from the day of the marriage, 
and the affairs are placed in the same position as if there had 
been no separation, without prejudice, however, to the carrying 
out of such obligations as the wife may have legally entered 
into. Every agreement by which the consorts re-establish the 
community that differs from that by which it was previously 
governed is void. 

A dissolution of the community by a judicial separation, 
or merely of property, does not imply the enforcement of the 
rights of the wife's survivorship ; but she may claim them at 
the death of her husband. 

Aooeptanoe of the Gomnniiiity, Eeniuioiatioii, and Gonditions 

relating thereto. 

After the dissolution of the community, the wife or her heirs 
and assigns have the power of accepting or renouncing it; 
and any agreement to the contrary is void. A wife who 
has entered upon or interfered with the management of 
the affairs of the community cannot afterwards renounce it. 
Acts purely administrative or conservatory do not imply inter- 
ference. A wife of full age, who in a deed has represented 
herself as common in property, cannot renounce the community, 
nor be relieved from the position she has assumed, unless there 
has been fraud on the paxt of the heirs of the husband. A 
widow who desires to retain the right of renouncing the com- 
munity must, within three months from the day of her 
husband's death, cause a correct inventory to be made of all 
the goods of the community, in the presence of the hus- 
band's heirs, or after having duly summoned them; and 
forty days afterwards, she must make her renunciation at 
the registrar's office of the court of first instance of the 
domicile of her husband. The widow may, according to cir- 
cumstances, ask the court for an extension of time for her 
renunciation, which, if granted, must be adjudged in presence 
of the heirs of the husband, or after they have been duly 
summoned. 

A widow who has not renounced within the time prescribed 
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is not deprived of her riglit of renouncing, J)rovided she has 
not interfered with the management of the community and has 
liad an inventory made ; she can only be sued as being in com- 
munity until she renounces, and she is liable for costs incurred 
up to her renunciation ; she may likewise be sued after the 
expiration of the forty days from the closing of the inventory, 
if it has been closed before the three monthi. 

A widow who has abstracted or concealed any of the effects 
of the community is declared to have accepted the community, 
notwithstanding her renunciation ; and the same rule appHes to 
her heirs. If the widow dies before the expiration of the 
three months without having made or completed the inven- 
tory, her heirs have a further delay of three months, reckon- 
ing from her death, to make and complete it, and of forty 
days after the closing of the inventory to deliberate on accept- 
ance or renunciation. If the widow dies after completing the 
i]jventory, her heirs have, in order to deliberate, a fresh delay 
of forty days from her death. They may, however, renounce 
the community, according to the rules above stated with 
reference to widows. 

A wife judicially separated, who has not, within three 
months and forty days after the separation, definitely ac- 
cepted the community, is deemed to have renounced it, unless 
within the prescribed time she has obtained, in the presence 
of her husband, or after having duly summoned him, an exten- 
sion of time from the court. The creditors of the wife may 
dispute the renunciation which she or her heirs may have 
made in fraud of their claims, and may accept the community 
in their own right. The widow, whether she accepts or 
renounces, has a right, during the three months and forty days 
which are allowed her for making the inventory and for deli- 
beration, to take, for her own and her domestics' mainten- 
ance, such supplies that may be in the house, and in default, 
to borrow on account of the community ; subject to the condi- 
tion of using due discretion. - She is not liable for rent for 
her residence during the delays, whether the house belongs 
to the community, or to the heirs of the husband, or held on 
lease. 

In the event of the dissolution of the community by the 
death of the wife, her heirs may renounce the community within 

M 
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tlie delays and according to the forms prescribed by law re* 
apecting widows. 

Partition of the Gommiuiity. 

After the acceptance of the commnnity by the wife or her 
heirs^ the assets are divided and the liabilities borne in the 
manner hereinafter stated. 

The consorts or their heirs must bring back to the com- 
munity aU that they owe for compensation or indemmty. Each 
ocmsort, or his or her heirs, must bring back, likewise, the sums 
drawn from the community, or the value of the property 
taken from it for a marriage portion for a child of another 
marriage, or a child of the present marriage. 

From the bulk of the property, each consort or heir takes : — 
1. His or her private property that did not enter into the com- 
munity, if it exists in kind, or the property acquired by re- 
investment.— 2. The price of the real property alienated 

'during the community and not reinvested. 3. Indemnities 

4ue to him or her by the community. 

The claims of the wife take precedence over those of 
the husband, for property which no longer exists in kind. 
First, from the ready-money; next, from the personal 
property; and failing these, from the real property of the 
•community. In the last case, the choice of the property 
is left to the wife and to her heirs. Deductions in favour 
of the husband are restricted to the property of the com- 
munity. The wife and her heirs, in the event of the com- 
munity proving insufficient, may enforce their claims upon 
the private property of the husband. The reinvestments 
and indenmities due by the community to the consorts, and 
the compensations and indemnities due by them to the com- 
munity, bear interest from the day of its dissolution. After 
aU the deductions of both consorts have been effected upon 
the bulk of the community, the surplus is divided by moiety 
bet'^een the consorts or their representatives. If the heirs of 
the wife do not agree, so that some have accepted and others 
have renounced the community, those who have accepted take 
only their respective shares in the property allotted to the wife ; 
the renoainder accrues to the husband, who is responsible to 
the heirs who renounced for such claims as the wife might 
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haye enforced in the event of renimciation ; but only to tlie 
extent of the shares of the heirs who renounced. 

The partition of the community, in all that regards its for- 
malities — the sale by auction of real property when there is 
occasion for it, the effects of the partition, the warranty 
resulting from it, and the payment of the balance— are subject 
to the rules prescribed, under the title ^^Of Successions for 
Partitions between Oo-heire."* 

A consort who abstracts or conceals things belonging to the 
community forfeits his or her share of them. After partition, 
if one of the consorts is the personal creditor of the other 
— ^as when the price of the property of one has been applied 
to the payment of the personal debts of the other, or for 
any other cause — ^the consort may recover his or her claim 
out of the share of the community allotted to the debtor, or 
out of his or her private property. Personal claims which 
the consorts may have against each other do not bear in- 
terest, except from the day of the judicial demand. G^ifts 
made by one of the consorts to the other are taken from the 
donor's share in the community, or out of his or her private 
property. 

The widow's mourning, even if she has renounced the 
community, is chargeable to the heirs of her deceased hus- 
band, and its value is regulated according to the circumstances 
and position of the deceased. 

The debts of the community are diax^able, one-half to 
each of the consorts or to his or her heirs. The expenses of 
seals, inventories, sales of personal property, liquidation, public 
auction, and partition form part of such debts. 

The wife is not liable for the debts of the community, either 
with respect to her husband or creditors, beyond the amount 
of the benefit she derived from it, provided she has made a 
good and faithful inventory, and has rendered an account both 
of what is contained in such inventory, and of what has fallen 
to her in the partition. The husband is liable for the whole of 
the debts of the community coniaraoted by him, but he has his 
remedy against his wife or her heirs for the half of such debls. 
He is liable only for half of such personal debts of his wife 
that were chargeable to the communit^^. The wife may be 

* See page 10& 

M 2 
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sued for the whole of the debts contracted by herself that 
haye fallen into the community^ but she has her remedy against 
her husband or his heirs for half of such debts. A wife 
personally liable for a debt of the community cannot be sued 
for more than the half of such debt^ unless the obligation is. 
joint and several. 

A wife who pays a debt of the community beyond her half 
cannot recover the excess from the creditor, unless it is stated 
in the receipt that what she paid was for her moiety. A 
consort who, when a mortgage has been made upon the pro- 
perty allotted to him or to her, is sued for the whole of a 
debt of the community, has of right a remedy against the 
other consort or his or her heirs for the moiety of such debt. 

These rules do not prevent one of the joint-sharers from 
paying more than the moiety, or even the whole of the debts, 
of the community ; but when one has paid more than his or 
her share, he or she has a remedy against the other. 

All the above rules respecting husband and wife apply to 
the heirs of either, and such heirs have the same rights, and 
are subject to the same actions, as the consort would have 
been whom they represent. 

EeniuiGiatioii of the Commuiiity, and its Effects. 

A wife who renounces forfeits her right to the property of 
the community, and even to the personal property which she 
herself brought to it. She has a right to retain wearing 
apparel and linen for her own use. 

A wife who renounces has a right to recover: — 1. Eecd 
property belonging to her when not alienated, or the real pro- 
perty which has been bought as reinvestment. 2. The 

price of her real property which has been alienated, and re- 
invested without her consent. 3. AU the indemnities that 

may be due to her by the community. 

A wife who renounces is discharged from all the debts of 
the community, both as regards her husband and as regards 
creditors. She, however, is answerable to creditors for debts 
in which she bound herself jointly with her husband, or when 
the debt is one which she contracted herself ; saving, in such 
case, her remedy against her husband or his heirs. She may 
enforce all her claims against the goods of the community, or 
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against the private property of her husbancL Her heirs may 
do the same^ except as regs^rds linen and wearing apparel, and 
lodging and maintenance during the delays allowed for inven- 
tory and deliberation, which rights are purely personal to the 
surviving wife. 

These rules apply even when one or both consorts have had 
children by a previous marriage. If, however, the confusion 
of personal property and debts gave to one of the consorts an 
advantage greater than that to which he or she is lawfully 
entitled, according to the rules regulating gifts inter vivos and 
wiUs^ the children of the other marriage have a right to bring 
xtn action la curtailment (en retranchement). 
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0? COXKUiriTT BY AOBJIEMENT. 

[Cbde ilTaiw^^bfi— Articles 1497-1681.] 

Mabrtep persons may modify the legal community of property 
by any kind of agreement not contrary to law.* 

The principal modifications are : — 1. That the community 

shall only comprise property acquired in common. 2. That 

the present or future personal property shall not be in com- 
mon, or only partly so. 3. That it shall comprise the whole 

or part of the real property, present or future, by changing it 

into personalty.^ -4. That the consorts shall pay separately 

debts contracted befere marriage. 5. That in case of re- 
nunciation, the wife may take back, free and clear from all 

burdens, whatever she brought into the commuhity. 6. That 

the survivor shall have a stipulated benefit (preciput), 

7. That the consorts shall have unequal shares. 8. That a 

community of all their property in general shall exist between 
them. 

Gommuiiity confined to Things aoguired in Common. 

When consorts stipulate that there shall only be a com- 
munity of things acquired in common, they are respectively 
deemed to exclude their present and future debts, and their 
present and future personal property. The partition in this 
case is limited to things acquired in common, arising from 
their common industry, or from the savings out of the fruits 
and revenues of their private property. If the personal property, 
at the time of the marriage, or that which h^ accrued since, 

* See page 40, *< Rights of Husband and Wife." 
t Por vote (Tameublissement, hereafter explained. 
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has not been authenticated by inventory or fltatement in due 
form, it is deemed to be property acquiied in common. 



Personal Property wholly or partly exduded from the 

Gommimity. 

Consorts may e^pclude from the community all their personal 
property which they at present or may in future possess. When 
they stipulate that they will respectively put part of it, to the 
amount of a certain sum or value, into the community, tiiey am 
deemed to have reserved for themselves the remainder. Thia 
stipulation renders each a debtor to the community for the 
promised sum, and each must prove the payment of it. 

Upon the dissolution of the community, each consort has a 
right to take back the value of the personal property that he 
or she brought into it at the time of the marriage ; also that 
which has accrued to him or her since. The personal jwro- 
perty that accrues to each of the consorts during the mar^ 
riage must be authenticated by inventory ; in default of an 
inventory of the personal property accruing to the husband, or 
of a document stating its value, he cannot claim it from the 
community. In the default of such inventory on the part of 
the wife, she, or her heirs, are admitted to give proof, either 
by documents, or by witnesses, or even by common report, of 
the value of such personal property. 

Clause d'Ameublissement.* 

This stipulation, by which the consorts, or either of them, 
bring into the community the whole or a portion of their real 
property, whether present or future, is called ameuhUssemeoL 
It is either definite or indefinite. It is definite when the consorts 
declare their intention to change to personalty and biing into 
the conmxunity a particular realty, for the whole, or to the 
amount of a given value. It is indefinite when it simply de* 
clares that they will bring into the community real property 
to a certain amount. The effect of this definite (mieublisaemiaivt 
is to convert the real property affected by it into the goods of 

* AmeuhUr un immeuble: to change real property to personalty 
tmiiieii6/« to a meabU* 
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the community as personal property. When the whole of the 
real property of the wife is so converted, the husband may dis- 
pose of it as of the other personalties of the community, and may 
alienate the whole. If the real property is only partly con- 
verted for a certain amount, the husband cannot alienate it 
without the consent of his wife ; he may, however, mortgage 
it without her consent ; but only to the extent of the portion 
rendered movable, * 

Indefinite ameuhlissement does not confer upon the com- 
munity the ownership of the real property affected thereby ; 
its effect is merely to oblige the consort who has so agreed, to 
include in the bulk, when the community is dissolved, part of 
the property to the amount of the sum which he or she has pro- 
mised. The husband, without the consent of his wife, cannot 
alienate, in whole or in part, the real property encumbered by 
indefinite ameuhlisaemerU ; but he may mortgage it to the 
amount rendered personal (movable). 

The consort who has converted an estate into personalty has 
a right, when the partition takes place, to retain it by deduct- 
ing from his or her share its actual value. His or her heirs 
have the same right. 

Separation of Debts. 

The stipulation by which consorts agree that each shall pay 
separately his or her personal debts binds them, when the 
community is dissolved, to refund, respectively, debts which 
are proved to have been paid by the community. The 
obligation is the same whether an inventory has been made 
or not ; but if the personal property brought by the consorts 
has not been authenticated by an inventory, or an authentic 
statement made before marriage, the creditors of either con- 
sorts may, without distinction, sue for payment out of the 
personal property not entered in the inventory, as well as out of 
all the other goods of the community. The same rule applies 
to the property that may have accrued to the consorts during 
marriage. When the consorts bring into the community a 
certain sum or a certain property, such a contribution implies a 
tacit agreement that it is not encumbered with debts incurred 
before marriage. The clause of separation of debts does not 
exempt the community from liability to pay interest and 
arrears due since the marriage. 
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When the community is sued for the debts of one of the 
consorts, who is declared by the contract to be free and clear 
from all debts incurred before marriage, the other consort has 
a right to an indemnity, to be taken from the share in the 
community which belongs to the indebted consort, or from his 
or her priyate property ; and in case of insufficiency, such in- 
demnity m&j be sued for, as on a warranty, against the father, 
mother, ascendant, or guardian who made the declaration that 
such property was free and unencumbered. This warranty may 
even be sued upon by the husband during the community, if 
the debt originated with the wife ; but, in such case, the 
warrantor has a right to be reimbursed by the wife or her 
heirs after the dissolution of the community. 

Bight of the Wife to take back, TmenGumbered, what she 
brought into the Commuiiity. 

A wife may stipulate that, in case of renunciation of the 
community, she shall take back a whole or a part of what she 
brought into it, either at the time, or during the marriage ; but 
such stipulation can neither extend beyond things formally speci- 
fied, nor for the benefit of persons other than those mentioned. 
Thus the right of taking back the personal property which 
the wife has brought at the time of her marriage does not 
apply to that which has accrued to her during the marriage. 
Such right does not extend to the children, and that granted 
to the wife and children does not extend to other heirs. In 
no case can the property be taken back without deducting 
the private debts of the wife that have been paid out of the 
community. 

Preciput* by Agreement 

This stipulation, by which the surviving consort is authorised 
to take, before any partition, a certain sum, or a certain quan- 
tity of personal effects in kind, takes effect in favour of the sur- 
viving wife only when she has accepted the community ; unless, 
in the marriage contract, such right has been reserved to her 

* Benefit stipulated by will or by law in favonr of one of several co- 
heirs ; or a benefit stipulated by marriage settlement in favour of the 
snrviving husband or wife. ^ 
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eyen in the event of lenimdation. In default of sucli reserva- 
turn, the preciput can only be taken out of the diyisible bulk of 
the oommnnity, and not out of the private property of the 
predeceased consort. Preciput is not regarded as a benefit 
subject to the formalities of gifts inter vivos^ but as a marria^ 
agreement. 

When the community is dissolved by deaths the precipfU 
ma,j be at once claimed; but in cases of judicial sepaiap 
tion the right of preciput cannot be enforced, althou^ it 
is preserved in ca^es of survivorship by the consort who 
obtained the separation. If the right belongs to the wife, 
the sum, or the thing constituting the preciput^ remains 
with the husband, on his giving security. The creditors of 
the community have always a right to enforce a sale of the 
effects comprised in the preciput ; and, in this case, the other 
consort has his or her remedy. 

danses by which Unequal Shares la the Commuiiity are 

assigned to the Consorts. 

Consorts may depart from the equal division established by 
law, either by giving to the surviving consort, or lus or h^ 
heirs, a share in the community amounting to less than the 
half ; or, by giving the survivor a fixed sum in lieu of every 
daim upon the community ; or, by stipulating that the entixe 
community, in certain cases, shaQ belong to the surviving 
consort, or to one of the consorts only. 

When it is stipulated that one of the consorts or his or her 
heirs shall be entitled only to a certain share in the community, 
as a third or a fourth, the consort to whom this limitation 
applies, or his or her heirs, is liable only for the debts of the 
community in proportion to such share. The covenant is void 
if it bunds the consort thus limited, or the heirs, to bear a 
greater share, or if it exonerates them from bearing a share in 
the debts equal to that which they take in the assets. When 
it is stipulated that one of the consorts, or his or her heirs, shall 
be entitled only to a certain sum m lieu of all right in iiie 
community, this stipulation binds the other consort or heirs to 
pay the sum agreed upon, whether there is gain or loss. If 
the clause binds only the heirs of one of the consorts, such 
consort, in case of survivorship, has a right to a half -share in 
the community. 
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Husbands or their heirs, who retain the whole community, 
are liable for all the debts. The creditors, in such case, hare 
no right of action against the wife or her heirs. If it is the 
sorviying wife who, in consideration of a stipulated sum, has a 
nght to keep the community against the heirs of the husband, 
she has the option of either paying them such sum, and re- 
maining liable for all the debts, or of renouncing the com- 
munity, and abandoning to the heirs of the husband both the 
property and the encumbrances. 

Consorts may stipulate that the whole of the community 
shall belong to the survivor, or to one of them only, saving 
the right of the heirs of the other to take back what had been 
brought into the community by the consort they represent. 
Such a stipulation is deemed a simple marriage covenant, and 
is not subject to the rules and formalities applicable to gifts 
inter vivos. 



General Commimity * 

Consorts^ by their marriage contract, may establish a general 
community of their real and personal property, present and 
future ; or, of all their present property only ; or, of all their 
future property only. 

The preceding provisions do not precisely limit all the stipu- 
lations by which the community may be modified. Consorts 
may enter into such agreements as they please, provided they 
do not infringe upon the law.f Nevertheless, in the case wheze 
there are children by a previous marriage, any agreement in 
violation of the rules regulating ^^ Gifts inter Vivos^ and 
"Wills "J are void with regard to all that exceeds the dispos- 
able portions ; but the profits and savings of the community, 
although unequal, are not considered as an advantage made to 
the prejudice of the children of the first marriage. 

Community by agreement is subject to the rules of legal 
community in all cases when there is no express or impHed 
derogation of the law. 

* A titre univeraeL 

t See page 110.— << Rights of Hnaband and Wife.** 

) See page 114. 
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Agieemeiits Exoluding Community. 

When the consorts, without subjecting themselves to the 
dotal system, stipulate that there shall be no community, or 
that they shall remain separate as to property, the effect of 
such stipulation is regulated as follows : — 

I— Marrying without Gommnnity. 

This stipulation does not give the wife the right to administer 
lier property, nor to receive the fruits thereof, which are deemed 
to be brought by her to her husband for household expenses. 
The husband retains the management of the real and personal 
property of his wife, and as a consequence, the right to receive 
all the personal property she brings with her, or which falls 
to her during marriage ; saving the restitution he is bound to 
make after the dissolution of the marriage, or after a separation 
of property has been legally adjudicated. If amongst the per- 
sonal property brought as dowry by the wife, or property 
which accrues to her during marriage, there are things that 
cannot be used without being consumed, a valuation must be 
annexed to the marriage contract, or an inventory made at the 
time the property accraes to her, and the husband is bound to 
refund the value. The husband is responsible for all the 
liabilities incident to the usufruct. 

It may be stipulated in the marriage contract that the wife, 
for her support, shall receive annually a certain portion of her 
revenues, for her maintenance and personal requirements, on 
her own acquittance. The real property settled in dowry by 
the wife is alienable, but not without the consent of the husband, 
and on his refusal, without the authority of the court of first 
instance. 

n.— Separation of Property. 

When the consorts stipulate by the marriage contract that 
they shall be separate as to property, the wife retains the 
entire management of both her real and personal property, and 
the free use of her revenues. Each of the consorts contributes 
to the expenses of the household, according to the covenants 
contained in their marriage contract ; and if there is no agree- 
ment, the wife contributes to such expenses one-third of her 
income. In no case, nor by virtue of any stipulation, can the 
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wife alienate her real property without the special consent 
of her husband ; or, on his refusal, without being judicially 
authorised. Every general power given to the wife to alienate 
real property, whether given by marriage contract or during 
mamage, is void. 

When the wife, who is separate as to property, has allowed 
her husband to itse it, the latter is only bound, either upon 
the demand which his wife may make, or upon the dissolution 
of the marriage, to give up all existing fruits ; but he is noi 
accountable for those which, up to such time, have been con- 
sumed. 

Dotal System. 

Dovory^ as generally understood, is the property which the 
wife brings to her husband to defray expenses incident to mar- 
riage. Under the dotal system all that she settles, or that 
which is settled upon her, in the marriage contract, is dotcd^ 
unless there is a stipulation to the contrary. 

Settlement of the Dowry. 

All the present and future property of the wife, or all her 
present property only, or part of her present and future pro- 
perty, or even a special thing, may be settled upon her as 
dowry. A settlement, in general terms, of all the property of 
the wife does not include property that may accrue to her. A 
dowry can neither be settled nor increased during marriage. 

K parents settle a dowry conjointly, without specif3dng their 
respective shares, it is deemed to be by equal portions. If 
the dowry is settled by the father only, in the name of both 
parents, the mother, sdthough present at the contract, is not 
bound, and the father is made responsible for the whole dowry. 
If a surviving parent settles a dowry, ia respect of paternal 
stod maternal property, without specifying the shares, the 
dowry shall be taken first, to the amount of the claims of the 
future husband from the property of the deceased parent, and 
the residue out of the property of the survivor. 

Although the daughter, on whom a dowry has been settled 
by her parents, has property in her own right, of which they 
have the usufruct, the dowry is taken from the property of 
the parents, if there is no stipulation to the contrary. Those 
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vho settle a dowry are bound to guarantee it. Interest upon 
a dowry runs from the day of the marriage against those who 
SBitled it, unless there is a stipulation to the contrary. 

HxLshands' Eights over Property Settled in Doivry. 

The husband has the sole control of the dotal property 
during marriage. He has the sole right to sue debtors 
and holders of the property, to receive all fruits and in- 
terest, and all reimbursements. Nevertheless, ^it may be 
stipulated in the marriage contract that the wife shall receive 
annually, on her own discharge, a part of her income for her 
maintenance and personal wants. The husband is not bound to 
find security for the dowry, unless it is so stipulated in the 
marriage contract. If the dowry or part of it consists of per- 
sonal property valued in the contract, and there is no declaration 
that such valuation does not imply a sale, the husband becomes 
the owner, and is only responsible for the price stated in the 
valuation. The valuation of real property settled in dowry 
does not confer ownership upon the husband, unless it is ex- 
pressly declared. 

Eeal property bought with the dotal money is not dotal, if 
no condition for investment has been stipxdated in the marriage 
contract. The same rule applies with regard to real property, 
given in pajrment of the dowry, settled in money. . Eeal property 
settled in dowry cannot be alienated or mortgaged during mar- 
riage either by the husband or by the wife, or by both jointly, 
except xmder the following circumstances : — A wife may, with 
the consent of her husband, or on his refusal, by judicial 
atrthority, give her dotal property for the settlement in life of 
ciiildren which she had by a previous marriage ; but if she is 
only judicially authorised, she must reserve the usufruct for 
her husband. She may also, with the consent of her husband, 
give her dotal property for the settlement of the children of their 
xoarriage. Beal property settled in dowry may be aHenated 
when so stipulated in the marriage contract. It may be also 
alienated with the permission of the court, by public sale, to 
release the husband or wife from prison ; to supply mainten- 
ance to members of the family entitled by law ; to piiy the 
debts of the wife, or of those who have settled the dowry, 
irhen such debts are proved to have been incurred before 
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the marriage contract ; to make substantial repairs necessaiy 
for the preservation of the real property settled in dowry; 
finally, when such realty is jointly possessed by third parties, 
and is not divisible. . In all those cases, the excess of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale above the requirements remains dotal, and is 
reinvested as such for the benefit of the wife. 

Eeal property in dowry may be exchanged, with the wife's 
consent and with the authority of the court, on proving the 
advantage of the exchange, for another property of like value, 
or of a value not less than four-fifths of the former properiy. 
In this case, the property received in exchange is dotal, the 
excess of the price, if any, is also dotal, and must be reinvested 
as such for the benefit of the wife. 

If, in cases not included in these exceptions, the wife or the 
husband, or both jointly, alienate the dotal property, the wife or 
her heirs may, after dissolution of marriage, have the alienation 
cancelled, without right of prescription being admissible during 
the marriage. The wife has the same right in the event of 
separation of property. The husband may have the alienation 
cancelled during marriage, but he is liable for damages to the 
purchaser, unless he has declared in the contract of sale that the 
property sold was dotal. 

No prescription is admissible during marriage against real 
property, dotal, when not declared alienable by the marriage 
contract, unless such prescription began before marriage; 
nevertheless, prescription is admissible after separation of pro- 
perty, whatever may be the time when the prescriptive right 
commenced. 

The husband is boimd, in respect of all dotal property, by 
aH the obligations of a usufructuaiy. He is responsible for all 
prescriptions acquired against the property, and deteriorations 
caused by his negligence. If the dowry is endangered, the wife 
may sue for a separation of property, as previoudy stated. 

Bestitution of Dowry. 

K the dowry consists of real property, or personalty not 
valued in the marriage contract, or valued with a declaration 
that the valuation does not deprive the wife of ownership, 
the husband or his heirs may be compelled to restore it im- 
mediately after dissolution of marriage. If it consists of a sum 
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of money, or personalty valued in the contract, without de- 
claration that such valuation does not confer ownership upon 
the husband, the restitution cannot be exacted till one year 
after the dissolution of marriage. 

If the personalty remaining the property of the wife has partly 
perished without the fault of the husband, he is only bound to 
return that which remains, and in the condition in which it is 
found. The wife may, in all cases, take back linen and wearing 
apparel for her use ; a deduction being made of their value^ if 
valued in the marriage contract. 

If the dowry comprises bonds or annuities which have been 
extinguished or been subject to deductions, without the negli- 
gence of the husband, he is not responsible for them, but is 
discharged by giving up the deeds. If a usufruct has been 
settled in dowry, the husband or his heirs are bound, at the 
dissolution of marriage, to give up only the right of usufruct ; 
but not the fruits which accrued during the marriage. 

If the marriage has lasted ten years after the lapse of the 
term assigned for the payment of the dowry, the wife or her 
heirs may recover it after the dissolution of marriage, without 
being bound to prove that the husband had received it ; unless 
it can be proved that he had unsuccessfully sued to obtain 
pajnnent.* 

If the marriage is dissolved by the death of the wife, the 
interest and fruits of the dowry to be returned go for 
the benefit of her heirs from the day of the dissolution. If 
it is dissolved by the death of the husband, the wife has the 
option of demanding the interest of the dowry during the year 
of mourning {l(!an du deuil)^,OT of claiming maintenance during 
the same period, at the expense of her hiisband's succession ; 
but in both cases, her lodgings during the year and her 
mourning must be supplied to her by the succession, and 
without being deducted from interest due to her. 

On the dissolution of marriage^ the fruits of the real pro- 
perty in dowry are divided between the husband and wife, or 
their heirs, in proportion to the length of time the marriage 
lasted during the last year. The year in this case runs from 
the day on which the marriage was celebrated. The wife and 

* This role applies, under the dotal system, both to cases of judicial 
separation of property, and to cases of dissolution of marriage ; death. 
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her heirs have no privilege for the recovery of the dowry over 
creditors having a prior mortgage. 

If the husband was insolvent, and had no trade or profession 
when the father settled a dowry upon his daughter, the latter 
is only bound to return to her father's succession the right of 
action which she has against her husband for the recoveiy of 
her dowry. If the husband becanie insolvent after the mar- 
riage, or if he had a trade or profession which made up for the 
want of property, the loss of the dowry falls solely on the wife. 

Paraphernalia. 

All the wife's property that has not been settled in dowry, 
is her paraphernalia. If all her property consists of parapher- 
nalia, and if there is no clause in the marriage contract that 
she shall share the expenses incident to marriage, the wife 
must contribute one-third of her income. The wife has the 
management and use of her paraphernalia; but she cannot 
dispose of such property, nor become party to a suit in respect 
of it, without the authority of her husband ; or, on his refusal, 
without judicial authority. 

If the wife gives her husband power to manage her para- 
phernalia, on condition of accounting to her for the fruits, he 
becomes as responsible as any other mandatory. If the husband 
has used the paraphernalia without such power, and without 
opposition on the wife's part, he is liable, at the dissolution 
of the marriage, or at the first request of his wife, for the ex- 
isting fruits, but not for those which have been consumed up to 
that time. If the husband has used the paraphernalia in 
spite of his wife's opposition, he is accountable to her for all 
existing fruits, as weU as for those which have been consumed. 

A husband who uses the paraphernalia of his wife is bound 
by all the obligations of a usufructuary. 

Oonsorts, in submitting to the dotal system, may never- 
theless stipulate for community of property acquired by them, 
and such acquisitions are regulated in the manner previously 
stated.* 
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* See << Commnnity by Agreement," p*ge 182. 
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Of SALE. 

[Code ITapcUon-^ATtLeleB 1082-1707.] 

Sale is a contract by which one party binds himself to deliver 
a thing, and the other binds himself to pay for it. 

It may be made by authentic deed or under private signature. 
The sale is complete, and the purchaser becomes owner, as soon 
as the thing and the price have been agreed upon, although the 
thing has not been delivered nor the price paid. 

A sale may be effected purely and simply, or under a 
suspensive or rescissory condition. It may also apply to two 
or more alternative things. In alT cases ssklee are regulated by 
the general principles of contracts. 

When goods are sold, not in bulk, but by weight, quantity, 
or measure, the sale is not complete, and the things remain at 
the risk of the vendor, till weighed, counted, or measured ; 
but the purchaser may demand delivery, or damages for non* 
performance of the contract. If, on the contrary, goods have been 
sold in bulk, the sale is complete although the goods have not. 
been weighed, counted, or measured. With respect to wine, 
oil, and other articles which persons are in the habit of tasting 
before buying, there is no sale until the purchaser has tasted 
and approved of th^n« A sale made on trial is always pie- 
BDinedto be mide with a suApensive condition.. A promise 
of sale is equivalent to a sale^. where there is a mutual agreer 
ment of the twa parties' as ta the thing and the prioow If a 
promise of . sale is naade. with earnest (arrhes)^ eithw. of the 
contracting parties may annul it, by the party who gave tha 
earnest foif citing it, or by the party who received it, returning 
twice the amount. 

The price of the thing sold must be determined and speci- 
fied by the parties. It may, nevertheless, be left to the arbi- 
tration of a third person ; but if such third party will not or 
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caimot value it, there is no sale. The expenses of deeds and 
other expenses incidental to the sale are borne by the "pxtr* 
chaser. 

Who may Buy or SelL 

All persons, except those prohibited by law, are capable of 
buying and selling. 

A contract of sale cannot take place between husband and 
wife, except in the three following cases : — 1. When one of 
the consorts, judicially separated, makes over his or her pro- 
perty to the other in payment of his or her claims. 2, When 

the property is made over by the husband to the wife, even 
not separated, for a legitimate cause, such as the re-investment of 
the wife's alienated realty, or of moneys belonging to her, if such 

realty or moneys do not fall into the community. 3. When 

the wife makes over property to her husband in payment of a 
sum she has promised in dowry, and where community has 
been excluded. Saving, in these three cases, the rights of the 
heirs of the contracting parties, if there is an indirect advantage 
to their prejudice. 

The following persons, under pain of nullity of the sale, are 
forbidden to become purchasers, either personally or by inter^ 
posed persons : — 1. Guardians of property belonging to their 

wards. 2, Agents or mandatories. 3. Adimnistrators of 

property belonging to parishes or pubHc institutions.—-*— 
4. Public officers intrusted with the sale of national property. 

Judges, public prosecutors, registrars of a court of law, tip- 
staves, solicitors, special pleaders, and notaries cannot become 
transferees of suits, rights, and actions in litigation brought 
within the jurisdiction of the court in which they discharge 
their duties, imder pain of nullity, costs, and damages. 



Things which may he Sdd. 

Everjrthing that is an object of commerce may be sold, 
unless its sale has been prohibited by a special law. The sale 
of a thing which does not belong to the seller is void. It 
may give ground for an action for damages against the vendor 
when the purchaser did not know that the thing belonged to 
another. 

N 2 
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No one can sell the succession of a living person, even with 
his consent. 

If, at the time of the sale, the thing sold has entirely 
perished, the sale is void. If only a part has perished, the 
purchaser has his option to abandon the sale, or to take the 
part that has not perished at its relative value. 

Obligations of the Vendor. 

The vendor is bound to explain clearly the obligations to 
which he binds himself. Every obscure or ambiguous agree- 
ment is construed against him. He is chiefly bound to two 
obligations, that of delivering and that of warranting the 
thing which he sells. 

Delivery. 

Delivery is the conveying a thing sold to the power and 
possession of the purchaser. 

The obligation to deliver real property is fulfilled by the 
vendor when he has handed over the keys, in the case of a 
building; or the title-deeds, in the case of other realties. 
Delivery of personal property is effected either by handing 
it over, or by giving up the keys of the building which contains 
the goods ; or, by the mere consent of the parties, if the thing 
cannot be taken away at the time of the sale ; or, if the pur- 
chaser has it already in his possession. 

The delivery of incorporeal rights is made either by handing 
over the deeds, or the use which the purchaser makes of them, 
with the consent of the vendor. 

The expenses of delivery are chargeable to the vendor, and 
those of removal to the purchaser, if there is no stipulation 
to the contrary. The delivery must be made at the place where 
the thing was at the time of the sale, unless it is otherwise 
arranged. If the vendor fails to deliver within the time 
agreed upon, the purchaser may either demand the rescission 
of the saJe or to be put in possession, if the delay occurred 
through the f aiilt of the vendor. The vendor is liable for 
damages if an injury is sustained by the purchaser through 
non-delivery at the time agreed. The vendor is not bound to 
deliver the thing, if the purchaser has not paid the price of it, 
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unless tlie vendor has granted him time for pajnnent. He is 
not bound to deliver, even if he has granted time for pay- 
ment, if, subsequently to the sale, the purchaser has become 
bankrupt or insolvent, so that the vendor runs the risk of losing 
the price, unless the purchaser has given security to pay at the 
time appointed. 

The thing must be delivered in the state in which it was at 
the time of sale. From the day of sale, all the fruits belong 
to the purchaser. 

The obligation to deliver the thing comprises all its acces- 
sories, and all that is intended for its perpetual use. The 
vendor is bound to deliver the full measurement, as specified 
in the contract, subject to the following modifications : — ^If an 
estate has been sold, with a statement of its extent, at a cer- 
tain rate by measurement, the vendor is bound to deliver to the 
purchaser, if he demands it, the measurement specified in the 
contract ; and if such delivery is impossible, or the purchaser 
does not demand it, the vendor is compelled to accept a pro- 
portionate diminution of the price. On the contrary, if the 
measurement be larger than that specified in the contract, the 
purchaser has the option to pay for such excess, or he may 
rescind the contract if the excess be a twentieth over the 
specified measurement. 

In all other cases, whether a certain and limited property 
is sold, or whether the sale applies to distinct and separate 
estates, or whether the measurement is first specified, or the 
thing first specified and the measurement afterwards, the speci- 
fication of such measurement does not give ground for an 
additional price in favour of the vendor on account of the 
excess, nor in favour of the purchaser for any diminution of 
price on account of insufficiency, unless the difference between 
the real measurement and that specified in the contract is a 
twentieth more or less ; regard being paid to the value of 
the whole of the thing sold, if there is no stipulation to the 
contrary. 

Where there is ground for increase of price on account of 
excess of measurement, the purchaser has the option either of 
rescinding the contract, or paying the additional price, with 
interest. In all cases where the purchaser has a right to 
rescind the contra<st, the vendor is bound to refund, besides the 
price, if he has received it, the expenses of such contract. 
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The aotion of the vendor to obtain an additional price, and 
that of tlie poichaeer to obtain a diminution of price, or the 
xaioission of tiaa contract, nuut oonunence within a year from 
the daj of aale. 

If two estatee axe sold by the same contract for one sum 
only, with a specification of the extent of each, and there is 
found more in one and less in the other, a set-off must be made. 

Whether the loss or deterioration of the thing sold f aUs on 
the vendor or purchaser, is a question regulated by the rules 
of ^ Contracts or Obligations by Agreement."* 
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¥arraaty. 

The warranty to which the vendor is bound towards the 
fiwehaeer is twofold :«*1. The peaceable possession of the 
thing 0oldr-<— ^2. The latent defects of the thing sold of a 
•officiaBt nature for the rescission of the contract (vices 
rMtbit^imi).^ 

Wananty agaiiust InotiaiL 

Although, at the time of the sale, there has been no stipula- 
tion of warranty, the vendor is bound to guarantee the pur- 
chaser against any eviction he may suffer in whole or in part of 
the thing sold, or against encumbrances not declared at the 
time of sale. Contracting parties may, by private agreements, 
kierease or diminish the extent of such obligation, and even 
'Stipulate that the vendor shall not be bound to any warranty. 
Although it is stipulated that the vendor shall not be bound 
iso such warranty, he is nevertheless bound to a warranty 
against his own acts, and any agreement to the contrary is 
^d. In like manner, when there is a stipulation excluding 
warranty, the vendor, in case of eviction, is bound to return 
the price, unless the purchaser knew at the time of the sale 
that there was a possibility of eviction, or had bought the 
thing at his own risk. 

When warranty has been promised, or nothing stipulated 
about it, if the purchaser is evicted, he has a right to demand 

* See page 185. 

t Vices r^dMbitaires : — ^Latent defects of a nature to set aside a con- 
tract of sale. 
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from the vendor s— 1. Eestitution of tlie price.— —2. That of 
the f nuts, when bound to return them to the party who evicts 
him. ' 3 . The costs incurred in the action of warranty and 
those incurred in the acticm brought by the real cl ai mant. 
4. Damages and all expenses of the contract. 

If at the time of eviction the thing sold has diminished in 
value, or is deteriorated either by the neglect of the purehaaar 
or by an unforeseen event, the v^idor is nevertheless bound to 
refund the whole of the amount paid ; but if the parchaaer 
has profited by the alterations which he has made, the 
vendor has a right to deduct from the price a sum equivi^nt 
to such benefit. If the thing sold has increased in value, «p9eii 
independently of the act of the purdbtaser, the vendor is bound 
to pay him the difference over the price of sale. The vendor 
is bound to indemnify the buyer, or cause him to be indemni- 
fied for all the repairs and improvements he has made in itl» 
estate. 

If the vendor has sold the property of another in bad Jaitilif 
he is bound to refund to the purchaser all expenses, even for 
ornamental improvements, which the latter has expended upon 
it. If the purchaser is evicted of a part only of the thing, and 
if the part is of such consequence that the purchaser would 
not have bought the property without it, he may have the 
sale rescinded. If, in the case of eviction of a part of an 
estate sold, the sale has not been rescinded, the value of miA 
part is refunded to the purchaser, according to its value at the 
time of eviction, without regard to the amount for which the 
whole estate was sold, or whether its value had increased or 
decreased. If the property sold is encumbered with non- 
apparent and not-declared servitudes, and of such importance 
that it may be presumed that the purchaser would not have 
bought it if he had been informed of them, he may either have 
the sale rescinded, or claim an indemnity. 

CHher disputes respecting damages in favour of purchasers 
for the non-performance of sales are decided according to the 
rules specified under the title " Contracts and Obligations.*** 

Warranty against eviction ceases when the purchaser has 
been non-suited by a final judgment without having called his 
vendor to be party to the action, if the latter proves that thore 
was sufficient ground for having the demand rejected. 

• See page 13a 
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Warranty against Defects in the Thing Sold. 

The vendor is bound to warrant against such latent defects in 
the thing sold that render it unfit for the use for which it was 
intended, or that diminish its usefuhiess so that the purchaser 
would not have bought it, or would not have given so large a 
price had he been aware of them. The vendor is not respon- 
sible for defects which are apparent, and which the purchaser 
might have seen himself ; but he is responsible for latent de- 
fects, although unknown to him, unless it is stipulated that he 
shall not be bound by any warranty. 

In the preceding cases, the purchaser has the option of 
returning the thing and receiving the sum paid, or of keeping 
it, and receiving back a part of the price ; as may be settled 
by arbitration. 

If the vendor was aware of the defects in the thing sold, he 
is not only bound to refund the sum paid, but he is also liable 
in damages to the buyer ; if ignorant of the defects, he is only 
bound to refund the price and expense of the sale. 

If the thing perishes in consequence of its defects, the loss 
falls upon the vendor, who must return the price, with 
damages, to the buyer; but a loss through unforeseen events is 
borne by the purchaser. 

Actions to set aside a contract of sale on account of defects 
must be conmienced by the purchaser without loss of time, 
according to the nature of the defects, and the uses and cus* 
ioms of the place. These actions are not admissible in sales 
ordered by a court of law. 



Law of 20th Kay, 1838, respecting Defects in the Sale and 
ExGhaoge of Domestic Animala 

Defects that may set aside a contract of sale are the follow- 
ing : — 1. For a horse, donkey, or mule : Periodical inflammation 
of the eyes, epilepsy, glanders, consumption, jibbing, asthma, 
roaring, crib-biting, intermittent hernia, intermittent lameness 
caused by an old disease. 2. For the bovine species : Con- 
sumption, epilepsy, and diseases incident to bad calving, 
prolapsus of the vagina or of the uterus, when the two last have 

taken place at the domicile of the vendor. 3. For the ovine 

species : The rot in one animal may set aside a sale of the 
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whole flock. This action is only admissible when the flock has 
the mark of the vendor. Oarbmicular diseases will set aside the 
sale of the flock only when, during the given time of warranty, 
the loss amounts to at least the fifteenth of the flock. In this 
case, also, the flock must have the vendor's mark. 

Beduction of price is not admissible in the sale or exchange 
of domestic animals. An action (redhihitoire) to set aside & 
sale must be commenced, without including the day of delivery^ 
within thirty days in cases of periodical inflammation of the 
eyes or epilepsy ; and within nine days in all other cases. If 
the delivery has been made, or the animals taken, within the 
specifled time, to a distance from the domicile of the vendor, 
an extra day is granted for the distance of every thirty miles. 
In every case the buyer must, within the specifled tune, de- 
mand from the justice of peace of the place the appointment of 
one or more experts to report on the case, which is summarily 
adjudged. 

If, during the specifled time, the animal perishes, the vendor 
is not bound by warranty, unless the buyer proves that the 
loss of the animal arose from one of the specifled diseases. 

The vendor is not bound by warranty on account of the 
glanders of a horse, donkey, or mule, nor the rot for the ovine 
species, if he proves that the animal after delivery has been 
brought in contact with animals suffering from such diseases. 



Obligations of the Porohaser. 

The principal obligation of the purchaser is to pay the 
price on the day and at the place fixed. If not fixed, the 
purchaser must pay at the place and time of delivery. 

The purchaser pays interest from the day of sale tiU pay- 
ment, in the three following cases : — 1. When it has been so 

stipulated at the time of sale. 2. If the thing sold and 

delivered produces fruits or other Revenues. 3. When the 

purchaser has been summoned to pay. In the last case, in- 
terest only runs from the day of the summons. 

If the purchaser is molested, or has just cause to dread an 
action on account of mortgage or counter-claim, he may withhold 
payment till the vendor has removed the disturbance ; unless 
the latter gives surety, or unless it has been stipulated that the 
purchaser must pay notwithstanding the disturbance. If the 
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purchaser does not pay, the rendor may demand the resdfision 
of the sale. 

The rescission of a sale of real property is at once ad- 
judged, if the vendor is in danger of losing both the property 
and the price ; but if such danger does not exist, the judge may 
grant to the purchaser further delay according to circam- 
fltances ; and if pajnnent is not made by the time granted, 
tiie rescission of the sale is adjudged. If stipulated at the 
time of the sale that on failure of payment within the agreed 
time, the sale shall of right be rescinded, the purchaser may 
nevertheless pay after the lapse of the time, provided he has 
not been summoned to pay ; but after such summons, the judge 
cannot grant a further delay. 

If the sale applies to goods and personal efiPects, the sale is 
of right rescinded without summons, after the expiration of 
the time fixed for taking them away. 

Kullily and Gaaoelliiig of Salea. 

Besides the causes for nullity and rescission common to cob- 
ttacts already explained, the contract of sale may be rescmded 
by power of redemption and by insufficiency of price. 
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Power of Bedemption. 

The power of redemption* is a stipulation by which the 
vendor reserves for himself the right of taking back the thing 
flold, on his returning the price to the buyer, and refunding the 
jexpenses of sale and other expenses hereafter explained. The 
power of redemption cannot be stipulated for a term exceeding 
five years ; if stipulated for a longer term, it is reduced to five 
years, and cannot be extended by the court. This term runs 
against all persons, even minors ; saving the remedy of the 
latter against their guardians. 

A vendor with covenant of redemption may bring his action 
against a second purchaser, even though the power of redemp- 
tion has not been declared in the second contract. A pur- 
chaser, with covenant of redemption, exercises all the rights of 
his vendor, and may claim prescription both against the real 
amysr and third parties who set up rights or mortgagee 

* La faculUde rachat ou r€m6rC 
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against the Hbmg sold. He may also insist upon the seizure and 
saJe of the property of his vendor by the vendor's creditors 
(benefice de discussion),* 

If the purchaser, with covenant of redemption, of an un- 
divided portion of an estate becomes, in consequence of an action 
in licitation against him, the purchaser of the whole property, 
he may compel the vendor who wishes to exercise his power 
of redemption to redeem the whole. If several persons 
sell conjointly and by a single deed an estate coiximon to 
them all, each can only exercise his right of redemption for 
the part which belonged to him. It is the same if one seller 
of an estate leaves several heirs ; each of the co-heirs can only 
exercise the right of redemption for the part which he takes 
in the succession; but in these two cases the purchaser may 
compel all the co-vendors or co-heirs to be parties to the suit, 
in order that they may agree between themselves for the re- 
dfimption of the whole estate ; and if they cannot agree, the 
petition is fli«TYiigafl<j , 

If the sale of an estate belonging to several persons is not made 
Xionjointly of the whole property, and if each has sold his 
separate portion, each may sue in redemption for his share, and 
the purchaser cannot compel the litigant to redeem the whole. 
.If the purchaser leaves several heirs, the action in redemption 
can oidy be instituted against each for his share when ua- 
jdivided, or when the thing sold has been divided between 
them ; but if there has been a partition of the estate, and the 
thing encumbered with redemption has fallen to the lot of one 
of the heirs, the action in redemption may be brought against 
him for the whole. 

The vendor who exercises his right of redemption must re- 
fund, not only the purchase-money, but also pay the expenses 
and legal costs of the sale, necessary repairs, and expenses 
incurred for the improvement of the estate. He cannot enter 
into possession till he has satisfied all such claims. 

When the vendor re-enters upon his estate by virtue of the 
covenant of redemption, he takes it exempt from all charges 
and mortgages with which the purchaser may have encumbered 
it ; but he is bound to abide by leases granted, without fraud, 
by the purchaser. 

** The right of the purchaser to inaUt npon the vendor's.goods- being 
seized and sold before the action of redemption is brc mg ht ■ ayrinft 
himself. 
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Besomding of Sale on Aooonnt of Leaion. 

K a vendor has been wrongfully deprived of more than seven- 
twelfths of the price of an estate, he has a right to demand the 
resdteion of the sale, even when, m the contract, he has ex- 
pressly renounced his right to rescission, and although he de- 
clared that he considered the excess was a gift. To ascertain 
whether the lesion is more than seven-twelfths, the estate 
must be valued according to its condition and value at the 
time of sale. The demand must be made within two years 
from the day of sale. Married women, absentees, interdicted 
persons and minors, in the right of vendors of full age, are 
bound by the same term, which runs during the time stipulated 
for redemption. 

Proof of lesion can only be admitted on weighty grounds by 
the judgment of the court. 

'When the action of rescission is admitted, the purchaser 
has the option of either returning the thing on receiving the 
price he has paid, or of keeping the property by paying the 
excess, a deduction being allowed of a tenth of the whole 
price. A third party in possession has the same right, saving 
his warranty against his vendor. 

If the purchaser keeps the thing by paying the surplus, 
he is bound to pay the interest of the surplus from the day of 
the demand for rescission. If he prefers giving it back and 
receiving the price, he must return the fruits from the day of 
the demand. 

The interest of the price he has paid must be made good to 
him from the day of the demand ; or, from the day of payment 
if he has not had any fruits. 

Bescission for lesion cannot be demanded by the purchaser 
nor set up against a sale when ordered by a court of law. 

The rules above explained in cases of redemption where 
several persons have sold conjointly or separately, and where 
the vendor or purchaser has left several heirs, likewise apply 
to cases of actions in rescission. 

Sale laj Lioitation.* 

If a thing in common cannot conveniently and without loss 

* Sale by public auction, ordered by the court, of property belonging 
to joint owners, or co-heirs. 
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be divided ; or if in a partition, made by agreement, of com- 
mon property, there is a certain lot whicb none of the joint- 
owners is able or willing to take, it is sold by auction, 
and the price is divided between the co-proprietors. Each 
of the joint-owners has a right to demand that strangers 
may be admitted to the auction; but they are necessmly 
adinitted when one of the co-proprietors is a minor. 

Transfer of Claims and other Incorporeal Bights. 

On the transfer of a debt, or of a right, or of an action against 
a third party, the delivery between the transferror and the 
transferree is effected by handing over the securities. The 
transferree is not seized as regards third parties till he has 
given notice of the transfer to the debtor. Nevertheless, the 
transferree may be likewise seized by the acceptance of the 
transfer by the debtor in an authentic deed. K the debtor 
has paid the transferror before the transferror or transferree 
has given notice of the transfer to the debtor, the latter is 
validly discharged. 

The sale or transfer of a claim comprises the accessories, such 
as securities, privileges, and mortgages. He who sells a claim 
or other incorporeal right must warrant that it exists at the 
time of the transfer, although such warranty may not have been 
mentioned in the deed. He is not answerable for the solvency 
of the debtor except when he binds himself, and that only to 
the amount of the sum he received for the claim. When he 
binds himself for the solvency of the debtor, the warranty 
applies only to his solvency at the time of sale ; not for his 
future solvency, unless so stipulated. 

An heir who sells an heirship without specifjdng the pro- 
perty, is only bound by law to warrant his right as heir. If he 
has already received the fruits or revenues of an estate, or re- 
ceived any debts belonging to the inheritance, or sold any 
effects belonging to the succession, he is bound to refund them 
to the purchaser ; if not expressly reserved at the time of sale. 
The purchaser, on his part, is bound to reimburse the vendor 
for sdl debts and liabilities of the succession which the latter 
has paid, and all that was due to him ; imless stipulated to 
the contrary, 

A person against whom a disputed right has been transferred 
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maybe discharged, in regard to the traaaferree, by rehmding the 
aotaal price of the transfer, with expenses and lawfcd costs and 
inteiest, from the day that the transf erree paid it. 

The role respecting ref miding the price of the transfer to the 
transferee ceases : — 1. When the transfer has he&i made to a 
co-heir or co-proprietor of the right transferred.— 2. When 
it has been made to a creditor in payment of a debt. 8 . 
When it has been made to the possessor of the estate subject 
to the contested right. 

Exohange. 

Exchange,''^ or barter, is a contract by which the parties 
respectively give one thing for another. It is efiPected, as in 
the case of a sale, merely by consent. If one of the purties, 
after having received the thing given to him in exchange, 
proves that the other party was not the owner of such thing, 
he cannot be compelled to deliver that which he has promised, 
but only to return the thing which he has received. A party 
who is evicted of the thing he has received in exchange has 
the option of demanding damages, or of recovering the thing 
he has given in exchange. 

Bescission, on the ground of lesion, is not admissible in con- 
tracts of exchange. All the other rules prescribed for contracts 
by sale apply to barter or exchange. 
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/' Excamhiwn^ the reciprocal transfer of property, ^'tudem generis. 
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01 THE OONTEACT 01 HTUmfl (lOUAQE). 

iCode i^opo/^lDA— Articles 1708-1778.J 

Thebjb are two kinds of contracts of biiing: — Hiring of 
things ; hiring of work. 

The hire of things is a contract by which one party binds 
himself to give to another the use of a thing for a certain time 
and for a consideration, which the other is bound to pay. 
The hire of work is a contract by which one party binds him- 
self to do something for the other for a price agreed upon be- 
tween them. 

These two kinds of hiring are subdivided thus : — 1. Hiring 
of houses and personal property, called hail a hyer (letting). 

2. Of rural property, hail aferme (leasing). — --3. The hSe 

of work or service, loyer (hire). 4. Hiring of cattle, hail a 

eheptel ; the hiring of animals, the profit of which is divided 
between the owner and him to whom they are intrusted. 
5. Estimates, bargains, or stated prices to undertake a work 
are also a contract of hiring, when the materials are supplied 
by the party for whom the work is to be done. 

The three last are subject to particular rules, so are the 
leases of national property and property belonging to parishes 
and public institutions. 
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Leasing and Hiring of Things. 

All kinds of property, personal or real, may be leased, let, or 
hired, and this contract may be effected either verbally or by 
writing. If a lease, made verbally, has not been carried out, 
and one of the parties denies it, proof by witnesses is not ad* 
missible, however low the price ; oud although it is alleged that 
eamsst (arrhes) was given. The party who denies the hiring 
may be put upon his oath. When disputes arise about the 
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price of a verbal lease which has commenced, and no receipt 
has been given, the landlord is believed on his oath, unless the 
tenant demands a valuation by experts, in which case he is 
chargeable for the costs of such valuation, if it exceeds the 
price he has declared. A tenant has a right to sub-let, and 
oven to transfer his lease to another, if there is no clause in 
the lease to the contrary. 

The rules established under the titles of " Marriage Con- 
tract," and ^^ The Respective Bights of Husband and Wife," re- 
lating to leases of property belonging to married women, are 
applicable to leases of property belonging to minors. 

A lessor is bound by the nature of the contract, without 
any special stipulation : — 1. To deliver to the lessee the thing 

leased. 2. To maintain the thing in a fit condition for 

the use for which it has been leased. 3. To give peaceable 

enjoyment of the thing during the continuance of the lease. 

A lessor is bound to deliver the thing in a good state of 
repair; and he must, during the continuance of the lease, 
make all necessary repairs other than those which are charge- 
able to the lessee. The lessor is responsible to the lessee 
for all faults and defects in the thing leased, which may 
prevent the use of it, whether known to the lessor or not at 
the time of granting the lease. If from such faults or defects 
any loss results to the lessee, the lessor is bound to in- 
demnify him. If during the lease the thing leased is entirely 
destroyed by accident, the lease is absolutely cancelled; if 
only destroyed in part, the lessee may, according to circum- 
stances, demand either a reduction of the rent or the 
cancelling of the lease. In both cases, there is no ground for 
indemnification. 

A lessee cannot, during the continuation of his lease, alter 
the form of the thing leased or let. If during the lease the 
thing requires urgent repairs, which cannot be deferred to the 
end of the term, the lessee must submit to them, whatever 
inconvenience they may cause, even if deprived of a part of 
the thing leased ; but if such repairs take more than forty days 
to complete, a reduction of rent is made proportionately to 
the time and the extent of the thing leased of which he has 
been deprived. If the repairs are of such a nature as to 
render the house uninhabitable for his family, he may have his 
lease cancelled. 
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A lessor is not bound to guarantee a lessee against a disturb- 
ance of enjoyment by third parties who have no claim to the 
thing leased; the lessee has his own remedy against such 
parties ; but if the tenant has been disturbed in his enjoyment 
in consequence of an action respecting the ownership of the 
property, he is entitled to a reduction of rent, provided the 
lessee gives due notice of the disturbance to the lessor. Upon 
any action brought by parties claiming a right to the thing let, 
or if the lessee is summoned before a court of law in an action 
of ejectment, he can be dismissed from the suit by giving the 
name of the lessor. 

The two principal obligations of a lessee are : — 1. To use the 
thing leased in a proper manner, for the purposes specified in 
the lease; or, in default of an agreement, according to the 

purpose for which it was let. 2, To pay the rent at the 

time agreed upon. 

If the lessee uses the thing for another purpose than that for 
which it is intended, and by which injury may arise to the 
lessor, the latter may, according to circumstances, have the lease 
cancelled. If an inventory of fixtures has been taken by the 
lessor and lessee, the latter must return the thing leased according 
to such inventory, due allowance being made for unforeseen cir- 
cumstances and fair wear-and-tear. If no inventory has been 
taken, the lessee is presumed, saving proof to the contrary, to 
have received the premises in good repair, and must give them up 
in the same condition. The lessee is responsible for deteriorations 
or losses which may happen during his tenancy, unless he can 
prove that they occurred without his fault. He is responsible 
in case of fire, unless he can prove that the fire was accidental, 
or caused by defects in the building, or that the fire was com- 
municated from a neighbouring house. If there are several 
tenants, all are jointly and severally responsible for fire, unless 
they can prove that the fire originated in the dwelling of one 
of them, in which case the latter is alone responsible ; or unless 
they can prove that the fire could not originate in their 
dwellings, in which case they are not held responsible. 

A lessee is responsible for deteriorations and losses caused by 
his family or sub-tenants. 

If the lease is verbal, one of the parties must give the other 
notice according to the custom of the place. 

A lease in writing expires absolutely at the time named, with- 

o 
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ont tbe obligation of giving notice. If, at tHe expiration of a 
written lease, the leasee remains, and is left in possession, a new 
lease oommencee, which is regulated by the .ndes relating to 
yerbal leases prerionsly stated. When notice has been given, 
a lessee, although he may have remained in possession, cannot 
claim an implied renewal of his lease. 

In the last two cases, security given for rent during the lease 
does not extend to after-obligations. 

A contract of hiring is cancelled by the loss of the thing 
hired, or by the lessor and lessee not fulfilling their respective 
engagements. The contract of hiring is not rescinded by the 
death of the lessor or lessee. 

If the lessor sells the thing leased or let, the purchaser can- 
not eject the tenant who has an authentic lease, or a lease of 
jrhicithedateiscert«n,uxde« such right is r^r^ in the 
lease. If in the lease it is agreed that in case of sale the pur- 
chaser may eject the tenant, and no stipulation is made with 
regard to damages, the lessor is bound to indemnify the tenant 
in the following manner : — ^If it is a house, apartment, or shop, 
the lessor must pay to the evicted tenant damages equal to the 
rent payable during the time which, according to the usage of 
the place, is allowed between notice and quitting. If it is rural 
property, the lessor must pay the tenant an indemnity of a 
third of the price of the lease for the remainder of the time it 
has to run. The indemnity is estimated by valuers when it 
applies to manufactures, miUs, or other establishments which 
require large capital. 

A purchaser who wishes to use the power reserved in the 
lease of ejecting the tenant in case of sale, is bound to give 
the tenant the customary notice to leave ; and if a farmer, one 
yearns notice at least. 

Tenants cannot be ejected until paid by the lessor or the 
new purchaser the above-stated indemnity. 

If the lease is not authentic, or has not an ascertained date, 
the purchaser is not liable for indemnity. A purchaser with 
covenant of redemption cannot eject the tenant until, by the 
expiration of the fixed time for the redemption, he has become 
absolute owner. 
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Faxtioular Boles relating to Letting Houses. 

A tenant who does not sufficiently furnish his house may be 
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ejected, unless lie gives good security for the rent. An under- 
tenant is not liable to the landlord, except for rent which may 
be due by him at the time of the distress ; but he cannot set 
up a plea for what he may have paid in advance. Payments 
by an under-tenant, either in consequence of a stipulation in 
his lease or of the usage of the place, are not deemed to be 
payments in advance. 

A tenant^s repairs, for which he is responsible, if there is no 
clause to the contrary, are regulated by the custom of the 
place, and among others, are:--^l. The repairs of hearths, 
djimney-backs, jambs, and chimney-pieces. 2. The plaster- 
ing of the bottom of the- walls 3 ft. above the flooring. 
■ 3 . Beplacing flags and tiles of the floor when only some 
are broken. ^ d . Enlacing panes of glass, unless broken by 
hail or fortuitous circumstances.— —5. Eepairing doors, case- 
ments, shutters, hiages, bolts, and locks. 

The tenant is not responsible for fair wear-and-tear, or for 
accidents. The cleansing of wells and cesspools is chargeable 
to the lessor, if there is no stipulation to the contrary. 

The letting of furniture to furnish a house, a set of lodgings, 
a shop, or any apartment, is deemed to be made for the ordi- 
nary term of the leases of houses, lodgings, shops, or other 
apao^ments, according to the custom of the place. 

The letting of a furnished apartment is deemed to be made 
for a year when it is let at so much a year ; for a month, when 
let at so much a month ; or a day, if let for so much a day ; 
and if there is nothing to show that the letting was made at 
so much a year, month, or day, the term of letting is deemed 
to have been made according to the custom of the place. 

If the tenant of a house or an apartment holds over posses- 
sion after the term specified in his written agreement, without 
opposition on the part of his landlord, he is deemed to occupy 
it on the same conditions for the period fixed by the usage 
of the place, and he cannot quit nor be ejected until after 
notice is given according to the said custom. If the contract 
is cancelled by the fault of the tenant, he is bound to pay rent 
till the house is relet ; without prejudice to the recovery of 
damages for non-performance of contract. 

A landlord cannot put an end to a tenancy, although he 
declares his intention of occupying the house himself, without 
an agreement to the contrary. If it has been agreed that the 

o 2 
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landlord may enter and occupy bis House, he is nevertheless 
bound to give the notice required by the custom of the 
place. 

Special Bnles relatiiig to Farm-Lettiiig. 

A party who cultivates land on condition of sharing the 
produce with the landlord (colon-partiaire or metayer*) can 
neither sub-let nor transfer his lease, unless such a power has 
been expressly stipulated in the lease. In case of infringement, 
the landlord may enter into possession and recover damages for 
non-performance of the lease. If, in the letting of a farm, the 
lands have been declared less or greater in extent than they 
really are, there is no ground for increasing or diminishing 
the price of the rent, except in the cases and according to rules 
expressed under the title " Of Sales.^j" 

If the tenant of a rural estate does not stock the farm 
with cattle and implements sufficient for its cultivation; 
if he abandons its cultivation, or does not cultivate it in a 
husband-like manner : if he uses the thing let for anv other 
purpose tbm that f or wMcli it was mtended ; or in g Jeral, if 
he does not perform all the clauses of the lease, and the lessor 
is injured by his neglect, the lessor may have the lease cancelled, 
and recover damages from the lessee. 

Every tenant of a rural estate is bound to store his harvest 
in the places for this purpose specified in the lease. He is 
bound, under penalty of costs and damages, to give notice to 
the lessor of any encroachments that may be made on his 
grounds. Such notice must be given within the time that 
regulates a summons — according to the distance of the place. 

If the lease is made for several years,J and if during the con- 
tinuance of the lease the whole or a moiety of the crop is 
destroyed by some unforeseen event, the tenant may demand a 
reduction of his rent, unless he was sufficiently remunerated 
by the previous harvest. If not so remunerated, the valuation 
of the abatement can only take place at the end of the lease, 
when a balance is struck for all the term of possession ; never- 

* For explanation, see page 67. 

t See page 194. 

i Leases in France are usually for a duration of three, six, or nine 
years, the rent being payable at each quarter or terme; these are 
Januaiy, April, July, and October. 
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theless, the judge may provisionally exempt the tenant from 
paying a part of the rent on account of the loss sustained. 

If the lease is for one year onlyi and the harvest, or at least 
the moiety, has been lost, the tenant is released from a pro* 
portionate part of the rent, but he cannot claim any abate- 
ment if the loss is less than a moiety ; nor can he claim a 
reduction when the loss happens after the crops are cut, 
unless the landlord is entitled by the lease to a share of 
the produce, in which case the lessor must sustam his share of 
the loss; provided the tenant had not received notice to deliver 
the landlord's portion. The tenant is not entitled to an abate- 
ment when the cause existed and was known at the time of the 
making of the lease. He may be made responsible for un- 
foreseen events by express stipulation, but such stipulation 
is only understood to apply to ordinary accidents, such as hail, 
lightning, frost, blight. It does not include extraordinary ac- 
cidents, such as the devastations of war or inundation, to which 
the country is not ordinarily subject, unless the tenant has 
made himself responsible for all foreseen or unforeseen events. 

A verbal letting of a rural estate is deemed to be made for 
the time necessary for the lessee to gather in all the fruits of 
the estate. Thus the letting of a meadow, a vineyard, or 
of any land, the produce of which is entirely gathered in 
the course of the year^ is deemed to be made by the year ; a 
lease of arable lands, when divided into breaks, is deemed to 
be made for as many years as there are breaks ; a lease of 
rural estates, if verbal, ceases absolutely at the expiration of 
the term for which it is deemed to be made, according to the 
above rules. 

If at the expiration of a written lease of rural property the 
lessee remains, and is suffered to retain possession, a new lease 
begins which is regulated by the same rules. 

A lessee, on quitting, must leave his successor suitable 
accommodation, and other facilities for working the farm dur- 
ing the following year ; and reciprocally, the incoming tenant 
must supply the outgoing tenant with similar accommodation 
for the consumption of his fodder and for getting in the 
crops. In either case, the custom of the place must be 
observed. The outgoing tenant must also leave the straw and 
manure of the year, if he received the like when he took pos- 
session ; and when he has not received them, the lessor may 
retain them by paying their value. 
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THE HnLnra o; labous and skill 

Thebb are tbree principal kinds of hiring of labour and skill : 
•«*<-l. The hiring of workmen who engage themselves in the 
•^▼ice of an employer.—— 2. Carriers. 3. Contractors. 

Tbe Hiring of Servants* and Workmen. 

A man cannot bind himself to giro his serrioes, except for a 
term, or for a given undertaking. 

The Act of February 22, 1851, regulates the Contract of 
Apprentioeship, which is in reality a particular hiring of ser- 
vices, and is now of great importance.^^ 

A contract of apprenticeship is that by which an artificer, 
or the overseeer of a workshop, or even a workman, binds 
himself to teach his profession, trade, or mysteiy to another 
person, who binds himseK to work for him on the conditions 
and for the time agreed upon. Such contract may be made 
by an authentic deed or under private signature. It may also 
be made verbally, but proof by witnesses is not admitted when 
the premium for taking the apprentice exceeds the sum of 
150 francs. 

Notaries, secretaries of the Pnidhommea'f courts, and regis- 

* Le domeatiqWf is a servant on wages who lives with his master, 
attends to the household, or to hnshandry. Un ouvrier^ is a workman 
or mechanic, who has his private ahode, and is paid for the amount of 
his services. 

t Pmdhmnmei : a special jurisdiction composed of merchants, mann- 
^tnrers, overseers, and workmen, selected from each trade, who settle 
all disputes hetween the employer and the employed. The Prudhovmm 
were instituted hy Statute of 18th March, 1806. 

''* Apprenticeships were altogether unknown to the ancients. The 
Roman law is perfectly silent with regard to them. 
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trais of the jnsiiee of peace may execute contracts of apprentice- 
ship. The deed must contain : — 1. The Christian and suiv 

name, age, domicile, and trade of the master. 2, Ghnsiiaa 

and surname, age, and domicile of the apprentice. 3. The 

names, trades, and domiciles of the father and mother, or of 
the guardian, or of the persons authorised by the family, and 

in default, by the justice of peace. 4. Date and duration 

of the contract. 5. Conditions. 

The contract must be signed by the master and by the 
representatives of the apprentice. No master under twenty- 
one years of age can take an apprentice who is a minor, and a 
master cannot, if unmarried or a widower, lodge in his home 
apprentice-girls who are minors. 

Masters who have been convicted of felony, or sentenced foi; 
misdemeanour to more than three months' imprisonment, are 
forbidden to take apprentices, unless authorised by the Prefect, 
when they have lived three years in the same place after the 
term of their imprisonment. 

A master must act as a bon pere de famille towards luu) 
apprentice, and look after his morals and conduct ; and if he 
misconducts himself, or if he becomes ill, or absents himself, 
or any other cause arises that renders the parents' interf erenee 
necessary, the master must apprise them of the fact. A master 
can only employ his apprentice in the trade for which he was 
engaged, and must never eiLgage him to work beyond hia 
strength. An apprentice under fourteen years of age muat 
not work more than ten hours a day ; from fourteen to sixteen, 
not more than twelve hours ; and apprentices under sixteen 
years of age are not to be employed at* night-work, nor are 
they bound to work on Sundays or legal holidays. 

n an apprentice under sixteen years of age cannot read, write, 
and cypher ; or, if he is deficient in religious instruction, the 
master is bound to allow him two hours a day from his work 
for educational purposes. 

An apprentice is bound to be faithful, obedient, and respect- 
ful to his employer, and to work for him to the best of his 
strength and ability ; and if he has been absent or ill for more 
than a fortnight at one time, he must make up for the Ipsa 
of time after the completion of the apprenticeship. 

A master is bound to instruct his apprentice in the art, 
trade, or calling to which the apprentice is bound in an effi- 
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cient manner, and at the expiration of tlie term of apprentioe- 
skip he most give him a certificate that the contract has been 
duly performed. 

Any party who takes away an apprentice from his master 
and employs him is liable to be fined in the whole or part of 
the indemnity to which the master is entitled. 

Ganoellmg the Contraot. 

The first two months of an apprenticeship are deemed a time 
of trial, dnring which either of the contracting parties may 
cancel the contract, without indemnification. 

A contract of apprenticeship is cancelled : — 1. By the death 

of the master or of the apprentice. 2. When the master or 

apprentice is called to military service. 3. When the 

master or apprentice is convicted of felony or misdemeanour. 
1 . Girls under age, when the wife of the master, or the 
housekeeper who managed the house at the time of the 
contract, dies. 

The contract may also be cancelled : — 1. By one of the parties 

failing to fulfil his engagement. 2. By a serious infraction 

of the provisions of this Act. 3. Continued misbehaviour 

of the apprentice. 4. By the master changing his residence 

to another parish, if the demand for cancelling is made 

within three months. 5. By the master or apprentice being 

convicted of a misdemeanour, and sentenced to more than a 
month's imprisonment. 6. By the marriage of the appren- 
tice. 

If the duration of the apprenticeship exceeds the time fixed 
by the custom of the place, it may be reduced, or the contract 
cancelled. 

All demands for performance or cancellation of the contract 
must be brought before the Court of Prudhommes ; or in 
default, before the justice of peace. 

Carriers. 

Carriers by land or water are answerable for the safe-keep- 
ing and preservation of all things entrusted to them, and are 
subject to the same obligations as an innkeeper. They are 
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answerable not only for all that they have already received in 
their vessels or vehicles, but also for what has been delivered 
to them in the harbour, or in the docks, to be placed in their 
ships or vehicles. They are answerable for the loss or damage 
of things entrusted to them, unless they can prove that such 
loss or damage arose by a fortuitous occurrence or main force. 
Carriers by land or water and pubHc waggoners must keep 
a register of the money, goods, and parcels that are entrusted 
to them. The managers and directors of public conveyances, 
masters of barges and ships, are, moreover, subjected to special 
regulations, which determine the law between them and the 
public. 



Estimates and Bargains. 

When a party undertakes to do a certain work, it may be 
agreed that he shall only give his labour or skill ; or further, that 
he shall also supply materials. If, when the workman supplies 
the materials, the thing happens to perish, from whatever 
cause, before being delivered, the loss falls on the workman, 
unless the employer has had legal notice to receive the thing. 
When the workman only gives his labour or skill, and the thing 
perishes, the workman is only answerable for his own fault. 
If the thing perishes without any fault of the workman before 
the work has been delivered, and without the employer having 
received legal notice to examine it, the workman cannot claim 
wages, unless the thing perished on account of the materials 
being defective. 

If the work is composed of different parts, or done by 
measurement, examination may be made in parts, and such is 
deemed to have taken place for all the parts paid for, if the 
employer pays the workman as the work is done. 

If a building, erected at a stated price, perishes in whole or 
in part from a defect in construction, or even from a defect in 
the ground, within ten years, the arcldtect and the builder are 
responsible. When an architect or builder undertakes the con- 
struction of a building by contract, according to a plan stated and 
agreed upon by the owner, he cannot claim any increase of price 
upon the ground of an increase of labour, or of materials, or 
on account of alterations or additions, unless such alterations 
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or additions liave been ordeied in writings and the piioe agieod 
v^xm with, the owner. 

An owner may cancel at his own pleaaoie a oontract, 
althoDgh the work has been begon, by indemnilyiz^ tha 
builder for all his expenses and work done, and for all that he 
might haye gained hy such undertaking. A contract of hiring 
of work is cancelled by the death of the workman, or that of 
the architect or builder; but the owner is boond'to pay 
the heirs of the deceased party, in proportion to the price fixed 
in the contract, the value of the work done and materials pre- 
pared ; if such work and materials are useful to the owner. 

A builder is answerable for the acts of the men whom ha 
employs. Bricklayers, carpenters, and other workmen who 
have been employed in the construction of a building or other 
works, taken by contract, have no right of action against the 
party for whom the work is done, except for the amount due 
by him to the builder at the time their action was brought. 
Masons, bricklayers, carpenters, locksmiths, and other workmen, 
who undertake work by contract, are bound by the rules pre- 
scribed in this section, and are considered builders with respect 
to the work they undertake to do. 

Lettmg Oattle. 

Du hail a cheptel* is a contract by which one of the parties 
gives to the other a stock of cattle to keep, feed, and take case 
of, upon conditions agreed between them. 

There are several kinds of chepteU : — 1. Simple or ordinary 

chtptel. 2. Cheptel by moieties. 3. Ch^tel given to a 

fanner or to a colon^partiaire.^ There is also a fourth kind of 
contract, improperly termed chepteL 

Every kind of ammal that increases, or by which a profit in 
agriculture or trade is derived, may be so let. In default of 
special agreements, these contracts are ruled as follows ^— 

I.— Simple "ChepteL" 

A simple cheptel is a contract by which one person gives to 
another cattle to keep, feed, and ts^e care of, on condition that 

* Du bail a cheptd : Lease of oattle by aharing profits, 
t For explanation see page 220. 
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tha chq>teUier or hirer shall have the moiefy of the mexeemy and 
that he shall also siutadn a moiety of the loss. An estimation of 
the value of the chqrtel givea in the lease does not transfer the 
ownership to the chepteUier ; its object is only to ascertain the 
loss or profit which may result at the expiration of the hiring. 

The cheptelUer must exercise due care in the preservation of 
the cattle intrusted to him. He is not answerable for accidents, 
unlets they arise liom his own fault. In case of dispute, the eAep- 
-kUier is boond to prove that the aoddent was unforeseen, and 
ihe owner is bonnd on his part to prove that the accident aioie 
from the fault of the ch^tdlier. The chepteUier^ who is ex« 
tmented in the ease of an nnfozeseen accident, is, nevertheless, 
bound to account for the skins .of the animals. If the stook 
perishes entirely, without the fault of the chepUIUer^ the whole 
lots falls upon the owner. If a part only perishes the loss is 
boTBcin common, being regulated by the amount of the original 
valuation, and that of the valuation at the expiration of the 
term of hiring. 

It cannot be stipulated that the chtptelUer must bear the total 
loss of the stock arising from an unforeseen accident, and without 
his fault ; or that he must bear a much larger share in the loss 
than in the gain ; or that the owner shall take, at the close of 
the hiring, from the stock more than he has supplied. All 
agreements to the eontrary are void. 

The cheptellier has the entire benefit of the milk, manure, 
and the labour of the animals given in hire. The wool and the 
increase are divided. Neither the owner nor the chepteUier 
can dispose of any beast, whether of the stock or the increase, 
without the consent of the other. 

When cattle are given in cheptel to the tenant of another 
landlord, notice of the hiring must be given to the latter, who 
otherwise may seize the stodc, and have it sold for what his 
tenant owes him. 

A chepteUier cannot shear the fiock without giving notice to 
the owner. 

If no term is fixed by the contract for the duration of the 
hiring, it is deemed to have been made for three years. The owner 
may demand that it be put an end to sooner if the chepteUier 
does not fulfil his obligations. At the end of the hiring, or at 
the time of its being put an end to, a fresh valuation of the 
-stock is made. The owner may first select beasts of each kind, 
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to the amoant of the original yaluatiozi, and then the exoesd is 
divided. If there are not beasts enough to satisfy the original 
valuation, the owner takes the whole, and the parties share the 
loss between them. 
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11— "Cheptel" by Moiety. 

Cheptel by moiety is a partnership to which each of the 
contracting parties supplies a moiety of the cattle, which re- 
main in common for profit or loss. The chepUllier^ as in simple 
cheptd^ alone has the benefit of the milk, manure, and the 
labour of the cattle. The owner has only a right to a moiety 
of the wool and a moiety of the increase of stock. 

Every agreement to the contrary is void, unless the owner is 
the landlord of the farm of which the chepteUier is tenant, or colon 
partiaire. All the other rules of simple cheptel apply to cluptel 
by moiety. 

m.—** Cheptel " Cfiven by the Owner to his Eaimer or 

"Colon-Partiaire." 

This ch^tel (also called cheptel de fer) is that by which the 
owner of a farm lets it on condition that at the expiration of 
the lease, the tenant shall leave cattle of a value equal to the 
estimated price of those which he received. A valuation of 
cheptel^ as previously stated, does not confer ownership upon 
the lessee, but it makes >iityi responsible for all risks. All the 
profits belong to the tenant during the continuance of the 
lease, if there is no stipulation to the contrary. In cheptels 
granted to a tenant, the manure is not his personal profit, but it 
belongs to the farm, for the husbandry of which it ought solely 
to be used. The loss by accidents, even if total, falls entirely 
on the tenant, if there is no stipulation to the contrary. 

At the termination of the lease, the tenant cannot keep the 
stock of beasts (cheptel) by paying the original valuation ; he 
must leave a stock of an equal value to that which he received. 
If there is a deficiency, he must make it good ; the excess only 
belongs to him. 
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"Cheptel" Giren to a " Colon-Partiaire." 

If the ehepttlgasiied to a colon-partiaire wholly peiiahes with- 
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out Ids fault, the loss is borne by the owner. It may be stipulated 
that such colon-partiadre must give up to the owner his share 
of the wool at a lower price than the market value ; that 
the owner shall have a greater share of the profit ; that he 
shall have the half of the milk ; but it cannot be stipulated 
that the colon-pariiaire shall bear the whole loss. 

This hiring of cattle terminates with the lease of the farm, 
and it is governed by aU the regulations of simple cheptel. 

Contract improperly called "ChepteL"* 

When one or more cows are given to be housed and fed, they 
remain the property of the owner. The only profits which 
he ■ has are the calves produced by them ; the cheptellier or 
hirer is entitled to the benefit of the milk, manure, and labour 
of the cattle. 



* The word '^ cheptel^ is sometimes used for the cattle leased, and 
sometimes for the lease itself. The lessee is called the cheptellier. This 
contract is a hiring and a kind of partnership. Formerly it was a 
common custom in varioua French proyinces, but now very seldom 
practised. 
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OF FABTHZBBEIF. 

[Cbcfe JVeipoI^bfi^ArtlclM 1883-1878.] 

Partnership is a contract by which, two or moie pezson» agree 
to put something in common, with the view of sharing the 
profits which may arise from it. Every partnership mxurt 
have a lawful object, and it must be contracted for the common 
interests of the parties. Each partner must bring into the 
partnership either money or other property, or his skill.'® 

All deeds of partnership must be made in writing when the 
object of the partnership is of a value exceeding one hundred 
and fifty francs. Proof by witnesses is not admitted against or 
beyond that which is contaLued in the deed of partnership ; nor 
is it admitted on what may be alleged to have been said before, 
at the time, or subsequently to such deed, although it is a ques- 
tion of a sum or value less than one hundred and fifty francs. 

Different Kinds of Partnerships. 

Partnerships are either general or special. 

General partnerships are of two kinds— 1. A partnership of 

all present property. 2. A general partnership of profits. 

A partnership of all present property is that by which the 

^' The Institutes distinguish two kinds of partnerships : — 1. Totorum 
bonoruniy which included all the goods, present and future, of the 

partners. 2. Alicujus negotiationiSf extending only to a particular 

business, and the profits or losses thereof. The Digest mentions three 

other forms of partnership. 3. Universortim qua ex quastu veniunt 

of acquisitions by the industry of the partners, and therefore not in- 
cluding gifts, legacies, or ancce88ions*-~— ^. Ret unius, when one or 
more particular thii^s are held ini common. & . V^etigoHsy a partner- 
ship formed for farming the public revenues. 
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parties put in common all tke real and peisanal property that 
they possess, and the profits which they may deiive from such 
property. They may also indnde any kind of gain ; but pro- 
perty Which may aocrae to them by succession, gift, or legacy 
is not induded, except as regards its use. Every stipulation 
tending to make the ownership of such property aocme to the 
partnership is prohibited ; except between husband and wife, 
in accordance with the rules which apply to them. 

A general partnership of profits includes all that the parties 
may acquire by their skill or industry, in whatever manner, 
during the time of the partnership. The personalty which each 
of the partners possesses at the time of the contract is included, 
but their real property is only included so far as its use is 
oonoemed. 

A simple contract of general partnership made without 
specification implies only a general partnership in the gains. 
No general partnership can take place, except between persons 
respectively capable of giving and receiving from each other, 
and to whom it is ^^ not prohibited " to take or give advantages 
to the prejudice of other persons.* 

Special Partnerships. 

Special partnerships are those which apply only to certain 
determinate things, or to their use^ or to fruits arising from them. 

A ccmtract by which several persons enter into partnership, 
either for a definite undertaking, or for carrying on a trade or 
profession, is also a special partnership. 
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The EeiQieGtiYe Obligations of Partners. 

A partnership begins at the time the deed is made, if no other 
period is fixed. If there is no agreement respecting the dura- 
tion of the partnership, it is deemed to continue for the whole 
life <^ the partners, subject to rules hereafter stated ; f or, if it 

• * For instance, a father is forbidden to enter into a general partner- 
sliip with his illegitimate child, and even with a legitimate child when 
&e has other children, because it might be considered as a fraadnlent 
gift in favour of the one admitted into partnership to the prejudice of 
tiie other chUdien. He may, however, enter into a special partnership, 

t See << Diflsolation of PartnArship," page 226. 
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ftpplies to a bufiiness of whicli the duration is limited, for all the 
time that such business lasts. 

Each partner is a debtor to the partnership for all that he 
has agreed to put into it. When such share consists of a 
certain thing, and the partnership is dispossessed of it, the 
partner who brought it is a warrantor to the partnership in the 
same manner as a vendor is to a purchaser. A partner who ought 
to have brought a sum into the partnership, and who has not 
done so, becomes debtor for the interest of such sum, from the 
day when it ought to have been paid. The same applies to 
sums which he has drawn for his private use from the funds of 
the partnership ; without prejudice to an action for damages. 

Partners who bind themselves to bring their skill or industry 
into the partnership must put into it all the gains which they 
may derive from the industry which forms the object of the 
partnership* 

When one of the partners is personally a creditor for a sum 
due by a person who is also a debtor of the partership for a sum 
likewise due, the amount he receives from such debtor must be 
paid to the credit of the partnership and to himself in equal 
proportions to their respective amounts, although he has, by 
the receipt, carried the whole to his personal credit ; but if in 
the receipt he has stated that the payment was wholly made 
to the partnership, he is bound by such statement. When a 
partner has received the whole of his share of a conmion debt, 
and the debtor subsequently becomes insolvent, such partner is 
bound to return to the partnership what he has received, 
although he had given a receipt specially for his own share. 

Each partner is liable to the partnership for damages arising 
from his faults, without being allowed to compensate such 
damages by the profits which lus skill or industry has brought 
him in other transactions. 

If the things, the use only of which has been put into the 
partnership are certain and determinate, and are not consumable 
by use, they remain at the risk of the partner who owns them ; 
but if the things are consumable by use, susceptible of dete- 
rioration by keeping, intended for sale, or are brought into 
the partnership at a fixed valuation, confirmed by inventory, 
they are at the risk of the partnership. If the thing has been 
valued, the partner can only claim the amount of the valuation. 

A partner has a right of action against the partnership, not 
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only for snmB disbursed by him for it, but also for bond fide 
obligations which he has entered into for the aJBFairs of the 
partnership, and for risks inseparable from his management. 
When the deed of partnership does not fix the shares of each 
partner in the profits or losses, the share of each is in propor- 
tion to what he has brought into the partnership. With re- 
spect to him who only gave his skill, hiis share in the profits or 
losses is the same as that of the partner who brought the 
smallest amount of capital. If the partners agree that reference 
be made to one of themselves, or to a third party for the settle- 
ment of the shares, such settlement cannot be impugned, unless 
contrary to equity. No claim is admitted on this account, if 
more than three months have lapsed since the aggrieved 
party became aware of the settlement, or has partly performed 
such settlement. 

A stipulation that gives to one of the partners the whole of 
the profits is void.^ The same rule appHes to stipulations that 
exempt, from all contributions to losses, the sums or effects put 
into the partnership by one or more of the partners. A partner 
intrusted with the management by a spedaJ clause in the deed 
of partnership may, notwithstanding the opposition of the other 
partners, do everything connected with his management, pro- 
vided he acts without fraud. Such power cannot be revoked with- 
out sufficient cause while the partnership continues ; but if the 
power has been given by an instrument subsequent to the deed 
of partnership, it is revokable like a simple power of attorney 
(mandat). Where several partners are entrusted with the manage- 
ment without having distinct duties assigned to them, and with- 
out a provision that one shall not act without the others, each 
may act separately ; and if it is stipulated that one cannot act 
without the other, one partner cannot without a fresh agree- 
ment act in the absence of the other, even though the latter is 
incapable of taking part in the management. 

In the absence of special stipulations respecting the manage- 
ment, the following rules must be obselrved : — 1. The partners 

^ Under the Romish law, Societas was one of the consensTial contracts ; 
that is, it was constituted by consent, without any formality. The part- 
ners might contribute money or labour, or both. Unless the proportion 
of gain and loss had been specially determined by agreement, the shares 
of gain and loss were equal. A partnership in which one partner was 
totally excluded from gain (leomna societas) was void. 
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are deemed to baire mutually giyen to each other the power of 
management. That which each does ia valid reepecting his 
partners, withoat his having obtained their consent, save the 
light of one or more of them to object to the transaction before it 
is concluded.— —2. Each partner may use the things belonging 
to the partnership, prorided he uses tiiem for what they are in- 
tended, and in a way not contrary to the interests of the part- 
nership, or in such manner as to prevent his partners using them 
according to their rights.— 3. Each partner has a right to bind 
hie co-partners to share the neeessazy expenses for the preserva- 
tion of the property of the partnership.— ——4. One partner can- 
not, without the consent of the other partners, make alterations 
in the realty of the partnership, although he may aanrt that 
they are of advantage to the partnership. 

A partner who is not manager cannot alienate or pledge 
any personal property that belongs to the partnership. Every 
partner may, without the consent of his co^partnen, enter 
into partnerahip with a third person for the share which he has 
in the partnership ; but he cannot, without thnr con8ent,.intro- 
doce him into this paartnefBhip. 
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LiaUlittos of P&rtzLors reqpeirtangr ^QiM Parties. 

In partnerships (other than those regulated by Commercial 
Law*) the partners are not bound jointly and severally for the 
debts of the partnership, and one of the partners cannot bind 
the others unless he is empowered by them. Partners are bound 
towards the creditors with whom they have contracted, each 
for an equal sum and share, although the share of one of them 
in the partnership be less, if the deed has not specially 
restricted the liabiHty to the amount of such share. A stipu- 
lation that the obligation is contracted on account of .the 
partnership binds only the contracting partner, and not the 
others, unless they have empowered him, or unless the partner- 
ship has benefited by it. 

Different Ways by which Partnerships Terminate. 

Partnerships terminate :— ^1. By the lapse of the term for 

which they have been contracted. 2, By the extinction 

of the object of the partnership, or the completion of the 

• Lex MerccUoria, 
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transaotionr-— ^^. By the deoih of one of the paridiexB.^— — 
4. By the interdiction or inaolyenoy of one of thein> ■■ 5. By 
the expreMwed dofiixe of one or more of tluam to terminate the 
paxtneiship.^^ 

The pxolongoiion of a:partneiBhip limited as to time can only 
be effected by a wzitten deed, executed in the same fonn aa the 
deed of paitaffixship. When one of the paitnezB has promised 
to put in common the ownership of a thing, and its loss has 
occorred before delivery, a dissolution of partnership ensues. 
A partnership is likewise dissolved in all cases by the loss of 
the thing, when its use only was put in conmion and ownership 
remained with the partner ; but i^e partnership is not dissolved 
by the loss of the thing when the ownership has been brought 
into the partnership. 

When it is stipulated that, in the event of the death of one 
of the partneis, the partnership shall continue with his heir, or 
only between the surviving partners, such stipulations are valid. 
In the latter case, the heir of the deceased has a right to claim 
a share of the piuiinershq)i's property as it existed at the time 
of the death ; but he has no claim upon subsequent proceeds, 
unless they arose from what was done before the death of the 
partner to whom he succeeds. 

Dissolution of partnership by the desire of one of the parties 
applies only to partnerships of which the duration is unlimited, 
and it is effected by a renunciation notified to all the partners, 
provided such renunciation is made bond fide^ and not in- 
opportune. The renunciation is not bond fide when the partner 
renounces in order to appropriate to hunself a profit which 
ought to be shared in common. It is inopportune when the 
things are no longer in their entirety, and when it is important 
to the partnership that its dissolution be deferred. Dissolution 
of a partnership limited as to duration cannot be demanded 
by one of the partners before the expiration of the term, unless 
there are just grounds ; as when another partner fails in his 
engagements, or when infirmity renders him incapable of attend- 

*^ Under the Boman law partnerships terminated : — Ex penonisy 
-when one of the parties died, or had hecome incapacitated ; ex reouSj when 
the purpose of the partnei«hip was effected, or its suhject-matter had 
ceased to exist ; ex vohmtate, when one partner wished to withdraw ; 
ex actione, when one partner compelled a dissolution of partnership by 
action ; ex tempore, when the partnership was only temporary. 

p2 
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ing to the basiness of the partnenhip, or in similar cases — 
whicli are left to the discretion of the jadge. 

The roles regulating the partition of successions, the form 
of such partition, and the obligations resulting therefrom 
betw^n co-heirs, are applicable to partitions between partners. p 

The above rules apply to trading partnerships so far only i 

as there is nothing in them contraiy to commercial laws and 
customs. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



OF LOANS. 

[Code ifopo/^M— Articles 1874-1914.] 

These are two kinds of loans ; that of things whicli may be 
used without being destroyed ; and that of things which are 
consumed by the use that is made of them. The first is 
termed a loan for use (commodat) ; the second, loan for con," 
sumption^ or, simply^ loan. 

The Kature of Loan for Use. 

A loan for use is a contract by which one of the parties 
deHvers a thing to another to be used by him, on condition 
that the borrower shall return it, after having used it. This 
loan is essentially gratuitous. The lender remains owner of the 
thing lent ; and anything that may be the object of barter, and 
is not consumed by use, may be the object of this contract.®^ 

Obligations that arise from gratuitous lending pass to the 
heirs of the lender, and also to the heirs of the borrower ; but 
if the thing has been lent out of personal regard to the bor- 
rower, his heirs have no right to the use of it. 

Obligations of the Borrower. 

A borrower is bound to keep and preserve the thing lent in good 
condition, en h(m pere de famille. He cannot make use of it ex- 
cept for i^e purpose for which it is intended, or according to the 

'* By the Roman law, the loan for use was termed wmmodatum. An 
article was lent gratnitonsly to the borrower to be need by him, and at 
the proper time to be returned in specie. No property in the thing 
passed to the borrower, who was bound to exercise the greatest care in 
its safe-keeping. 
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agzeemeni, on pain of damages. If ih.e borrower nses the thing 
for another purpoae, or for a longer time than is stipulated, he 
is liable for any loss which happens, even by acddent. If the 
thing lent perishes by accident, whicli the borrower might have 
prevented by using his own ; or if only able to preserve one, 
he has kept his own, he is responsible for the loss of the 
other. If at the time of lending the thing has been valued, 
the loss which happens, even by accident, falls upon the bor- 
rower, if there is no agreement to the contrary. If the thing 
is deteriorated by the use for which it was borrowed, and with- 
out any fault on the part of the borrower, he is not liable for 
such deterioration. 

The borrower cannot retain the thing lent as a set-off far a 
debt due to liirn by the lender. If, in order to use the thing 
lent the borrower incurs expenses, he cannot recover them. 
If several persons conjointly borrow the same thing, they are 
jointly and severally responsible to the lender. 
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Obligattons of the Party who Lends for Use. 

The lender cannot be compelled to take back the thing lent 
until the expiration of the term agreed upon ; or, in default of 
agreement, until the thing has been used for the purpose for 
which it was borrowed. Nevertheless, if during the time or 
before the borrower has completed his use of it, the lender 
urgently wants his property, the judge may, according to 
circumstances, compel the borrower to restore it. If, 
during the continuance of the loan the boirower is compelled, 
for the preservation of the thing lent, to incur any exira and 
necessary expenses, and of so urgent a nature that he cannot give 
notice to the lender, ihe latter is bound to reimburse him. 

When the thing lent has such defects that they cause an 
injury to the person using it, the lender is responsible for the 
results, if he knew the defects and did not inform the borrower. 
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Loan for Gonsnmption;^ or, Simply Loan. 

This is a contract by which one party gives to another a 

" By the Roman law, muhaan was a contract by which that which was 
xoine became thine, whereby the absolute property passed to the borrower ; 
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oeriain qaanttty of thingB which are coiunimed, or waste by 
itte, on ocmditioii-tihat the oiher is to letoin an equal qoantily of 
the same quality and quantity. By the loan, the borrower 
beoames owner of the tldng lent, and the loss of it falls upon 
hinuielf , in whatever way it may happen. 

In loans for oonsomption, things cannot be given which, 
although of the same species, differ in kind, such as cattle. In 
this case, it is a loan for use. An obligation that arises from a 
loan of money is always for the sum specified in the contract. If 
there has been an increase or diminution in the ooirency before 
the time of payment, the borrower must return the sum lent, and 
only that sum, in the specie current at the time of payment. This 
rule does not apply, if the loan has been, made in. bullion.* If 
the buUion or conmiodities have been lent, whatever may be 
the increase or diminution in their price, the boirower must 
al?rayB return the same quantity and quality. 
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ObligatlQiis of the Lender. 

Iji a loan for conaumptiony as in a loan for use^ the lender 
is responsible for the defects in the thing lent, if he was 
aware of them, and did not give notice to the boirower. A 
lender cannot claim the thing lent before the expiration of the 
term agreed upon. If no time is fixed for returning the thing 
lent, the court may grant the borrower a delay according to 
circumstances. If it has been agreed that the borrower shall 
only pay when he can, or when he has means to do so, the 
court fixes a time for payment. 
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Obligations of the Boirower. 

The borrower is bound to return the things lent in the same 
quantiiy and quality at the time agreed upon. If unable to do 
so, he is bound to pay the value, regard being had to the time 

it being for oonsumption, the borrower was not bound to restore the 
same thing, but other things of a similar kind. In fnutuum the property 
passed immediately from tide mutuant or lender to the mutuary ^ borrower, 
and the identical thing ooald not be reoovered or redemanded ; er meo 
tuum fit, 

• In this case, it is the weight of the bullion that is tiie object of liie 
contracti 
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and place when the ihiiig was to be restored. If sucli time 
and place have not been fiked, payment must be made accord- 
ing to the value of the thing at the time of the loan and at the 
place where the loan was made. If the borrower does not 
return the thing lent, or its value at the time agreed upon, he 
must pay interest from the day of the demand. 



Loan with Interest* 

It is lawful to stipulate for interest on a loan of money, pro- 
visions, or of moveable effects. A borrower who has paid in- 
terest for which no stipulation was made cannot either recover 
it, or have it deducted from the principal 

Interest is either legal or conventional. Legal interest is 
fixed by law ; interest by agreement may exceed that fixed by 
law when the law does not prohibit it. The rate of interest by 
agreement must be fixed in writing between the parties. A 
receipt for the principal, without reservation of interest, pre- 
sumes the pajnnent of both, and is a discharge in full. 

Interest may be stipulated for upon a capital which the 
lender binds himself not to withdraw. In this case the loan 
becomes an annuity. Such annuiiy may be settled in two 
ways : in perpetuity, or for life. A rent to be paid in perpetuity 
can always be redeemed. The parties can only agree that the 
redemption shall not take place before a lapse of time which 
cannot exceed ten years, without giving previous notice to the 
creditor, stating the time when redemption is proposed.^ 

The debtor of a rent in perpetuity may be compelled to 
redeem it. 1. If he ceases to fulfil his obligation for two 
years. 2. If he fails to give the lender the securities pro- 
mised in the contract. 

* Legal interest in France i^ras fixed by the Act of September 8, 1807, 
at five per cent, in civil matters ; and in commercial matters at six per 
cent. 

'^ An institntion similar in many respects existed at Rome — 
Emphyteusis, This -was the grant of land or buildings in perpetuity, 
or for a term of years, for an amount of rent, subject to forfeiture on 
non-payment of rent for three years. The grantee could aliene his 
rights over the property in any way he pleased ; he could mortgage the 
property, recover it by a real action as if absolute owner, and he 
transmitted his rights to his heirs. 
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The principal of a rent in perpetuity becomes payable in 
case of the bankruptcy or insolvency of the debtor. 

The roles respecting life annuities will be found under the 
title of " Contracts depending on Uncertain Events."* 



* Dea Contrats AUatoires, See page 137. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



07 DEPOSIT AND SEaUESTEATIOir. 

{Code ifd!f)oMN»-ArtioleB 1915-1968.] 

Deposit,^ in general, is an act by-wliich one receiyes the thing 
of another, which he is to take care of and return in kind. 

There are two descriptions of deposits, simple deposit and 
sequestration.* 

Simple deposit is a contract essentially gratuitous, and can 
only have for its object things moyeable. It is only completed 
by the real or implied deliyery of the thing deposited. Im- 
plied deHyery is suj£cient when the depositary is already in 
possession of the thing, and the owner consents to let him keep 
it as a deposit. 

Deposit is either yoluntary or necessary. Voluntary deposit 
arises from the mutual consent of the party who deposits and of 
him who receiyes. It cannot be lawfully made except by the owner 
of the thing deposited, or by his express or implied consent. A 
voluntary deposit must be proyed by writing. Proof by wit- 
nesses is not admissible for an amount exceeding one hundred 
and fifty francs. 

A yoluntary deposit can only take place between persons 
able to contract. Neyertheless, if a person able to contract 
accepts a deposit from one who is not able, he is bound by all 
the obligations of a real depositary, and may be sued by the 
guardian or administrator of the party who made the deposit. 
If a deposit has been made by a person able to contract to one 
who is not able, the depositor can only sue for the recoyery of 
the thing deposited as long as it remains in the hands of the 

* Seguestre : The depositing of a disputed thing in the hands of a 
third person nntil it be determined to whom it belongs. 

^ Depositvm at Rome was one of the real contracts ; the obligation 
was created by the mere delivery of the thing, the subject of the contract. 
The depositary was to keep it gratis, and restore it at the will of the 
depositor. 
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depodiaiy, or sue for restitatdon to iJie amount of the benefits 
derived from it by the depodtaiy. 
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Obligations of the Depositary. 

A depositary must use the same care in the safe-keeping 
of the thing deposited as he would do in the safe-keeping 
of his own property. This rule is more strictly ap][^ed: — 

L When the depositary has offered to reoeive the deposit. 

2. If a salary has been stipulated for keeping the deposit. 

8. If the deposit has been solely made in the interest of the 

deposits^. 4. K it has been expressly agreed that the 

depositary shall be responsible for all faults. 
^ ^LelTporitaxy is i/no oaae reepoi«ible for acddente result- 
mg from main force, unless he has receiyed notice to return 
the thing deposited. He cannot use the thing deposited with- 
out the express or impHed permission of the depositor. He 
must not endeayour to find out the nature of the things 
deposited with him, if they have been inixusted to him in a 
closed box or under seal. The depositary must return the 
identical thing he receiyed, and he is bound to restore tiie 
thing deposited in the condition in which it is at the time of 
the restitution. Deteriorations not arising by his fault are at 
the risk of the depositor. A depositary from whom the thing 
has been carried off by main force, and who has receiyed a 
sum or some article in its stead, is bound to restore to the 
depositor whatever he has received in exchange. 

The heir of a depositary who sells in good faith and in igno- 
rance that the thing was deposited, is only bound to restore the 
price receiyed, or to transfer his right of action against the buyer, 
if he has not received the price, if the thing deposited produces 
fruits which have been isSsBn by the depositary, he is bound to 
restore them. He is not charged with interest for money de- 
posited, except from the day he has received notice to restore it. 
The depositary is bound to return the thing deposited only to 
the party who intrusted it to him, or to him in whose name 
the deposit was made, or to the party who has been appointed 
to receive it. He caimot demand proof that the depositor is the 
owner of the thing deposited. He caimot daim it as a set-off. 
If he discovers that the thing was stolen and finds out the true 
owner, he must inform the latter of the deposit that has been 
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made, and give liim notice to claim it within a given time ; 
and if the hue owner neglects to reclaim the deposit, the de- 
positaiy is discharged by deHvering it to the party from whom 
he receiyed it. 

In the eyent of the death of the depositor, the thing deposited 
must be given ap to his heir. If there are several heirs, 
it most be restored to each in proportion to his respective 
share. If the thing deposited is indivisible, the heirs mnst 
agree among themselves about receiving it. If the person who 
makes the deposit changes his or her status ; for instance, if a 
woman, single at the time she makes the deposit, afterwards 
marries, and is under the control of her husband ; or if a person 
of full age at the time of the deposit becomes interdicted ; in 
these cases, and in others of a like nature, the deposit must 
only be restored to the party who has the trusteeship of the 
rights and property of the depositor. When a deposit is made 
by a guardian, a husband, or a trustee, it must be restored to 
the person whom such guardian, husband, or trustee represented, 
if their administration is ended. 

If the contract of deposit assigns a place where the restitu- 
tion is to be made, the depositary is bound to cany the thing 
there ; but if expenses are incurred, the depositor must pay 
them. If the contract does not assign a place for restitution, 
it must be delivered at the place where the deposit was made. 
The deposit must be returned to the depositor as soon as he 
claims it, even though the contract has fixed a given time for 
its restitution, unless the depositary is prevented doing so by 
attachment, opposition, or other legal hindrance. 

A depositaiy of bad faith is not admitted to the benefit of 
cession of property. All the obligations of the depositaiy 
ceases if he happens to discover, and can prove, that he is the 
owner of the thing deposited. 



Obligations of the Depositor. 

The depositor is bound to reimburse the depositary for all 
expenses incurred by him for the preservation of the thing 
deposited, and to indemnify him for all losses which the de- 
posit may have caused him. The depositaiy may retain the 
thing deposited until such expenses and losses are paid. 
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Necessary Deposit. 

A necessary deposit {depot necessaire) is that which arises 
from accident, such as a fire, falling of a house, shipwreck, 
pUlage, or other sudden calamity. Proof by witnesses is 
admitted in necessary deposits, even though the value in ques- 
tion exceeds 150 francs. Nevertheless, such deposits are subject 
to all the rules already enumerated. 

Innkeepers and the proprietors of hotels are responsible, as 
depositaries, for things brought by travellers who lodge in 
their inns. The deposit of such property is considered a neces- 
sary deposit. They are responsible if the things are stolen or 
damaged, whether stolen or damaged by their servants or agents, 
or by strangers coming and going to the inn. They are, how- 
ever, not responsible for robberies committed by armed or 
main force.®* 

Different Descriptioiis of Sequestratioii. 

Sequestration is either conventional or judicial. Conven- 
tional sequestration is a deposit made by one or several persons 
of a thing in dispute into the hands of a third person (sequester)^ 
who binds himself to restore it, after the termination of the 
suit, to the person to whom it may be adjudged. 

Sequestration is not essentially gratuitous ; when it is so, 
it is subject to the rules of simple deposit, saving the distinction 
hereafter set forth. 

Sequestration may have for its object not only movable 
effects, but also real property. The depositary entrusted with 
the sequestration cannot be discharged untH the termination 
of the dispute, unless by consent of all parties interested, or 
for a lawfid cause. 



Judicial SequestratioiL 

A court of law may order sequestration : — 1. Of personal 

property seized from a debtor. 2. Of real property, or of 

personalty, of which the ownership or possession is in litiga- 

»• Innkeepers (caupones), by the Roman law, were considered not to 
be bound ex contractu, but qtmsi ex delicto^ for the safe-keeping of goods 
given into their charge. 
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Hon between two or moxe partieB . 8 . Of things which a 
debtor offers for his dischaige.^'^ 

The appointment of a jai^cial sequestrator creates redprocal 
obligations between the seizing party and the sequestrator. 
The latter is bound to keep the things seized with all the caie 
of a prudent administrator (ban pere defcamUe), He is bound 
to produce the things either to the party who seizes and is 
auUiorised to sell the thing, or to the party whose things have 
been seized in case of repleyin. The obligation of the seizing 
party is to pay the sequestrator the fees fixed by law. 

The things judioiaUy sequestrated may be entrusted either 
to a person whom the parties interested have chosen, or to a 
person officially appointed by the court. In both cases, the 
party to whom the thing is entrusted is subject to all iiie 
obligations which attach to conventional sequestration. 



''With the Bonums, «e9ue^/ra(»o was when two parties deposiiod'a 
thing with a sequester, to abide a certain event ; e.^.,the event of a fiait, 
the deposit to be restored to the successful party. 
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O; ALEATQEY GOKTMGTS. 

{Code WvoXnn— ArilelMl9M*1988.] 

An aleatory (cUeatotre)* contract is a mutual agreement of 
wliich the effects — ^as regards adyantages and losses, whether to 
all the parties or to one or more of them — depend on an un- 
certain event ; such as : — Contract of insurance. Bottomry. 

Gambling and Betting. life Annuities. 

The two fiist are regulated by the Maritime Laws. 
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eombliog and Bettiiig. 

The law does not sdlow a right of action for the lecoyeiy 
of money claimed on account of gambling or betting; but 
games tending to the exercise of the use of arms, foot and 
horse races, trotting matches, rackets, and other gamee of a 
similar kind that are beneficial to health, are excepted. 
Nevertheless, the court may, in its discretion, rejedi an action 
when the sum demanded appears to be ezcessiYe. 

In no case can a loser recover his money back if he has 
voluntarily paid the bet, unless there has been, on the pazt.of 
the winner, fraud or foul play. 
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Lift AmnittiflB. 

A life annuity may be settled upon a person for a conaidfir- 
ation (d Htra andrevx) ; for a sum of money ; or, for personalty ; 
or, for real property. It may also be settled gratuitously by 
gift inter vivoa^ or by mil; but in both these cases it must be 
legally executed ; and the annuity is reducible if it exceeds the 

* An aleatory contract is an agreement depending npon an uncertain 
event, and consequently comprises chances of profit or loss. 
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diBpoflable portion, and void if made to a penon incapable of 
reoeiying. 

A life annuiiy may be settled either upon a purchaser or 
upon a third party. It may be settled upon one or more lives. 
It may be settled upon a third person, although the purchase- 
money has been paid by another ; but in this case, although it 
has the character of a gift, it is not subject to the formalities 
of gifts inter vivos^ saving the provisions in regard to reduction 
and nullity, as previously stated. 

Every settlement of a life annuity upon a person who was 
dead at the time of the contract is void ; it is also void, if 
settled upon a person suiGPeiing from a disease from which he 
dies within twenty days after tike date of the settlement. 

A life annuity may be granted, at whatever rate of interest 
the contracting parties may agree upon. 

Effects of the Gontract between the Gontraotiiig Faxties. 

A person, upon whom a life annuity has been settled for a 
given sum, may demand the rescission of the contract, if the 
debtor does not give the stipulated securities for its perform- 
ance. A mere default in the payment of the annuity does not 
entitle the annuitant to demand the reimbursement of his 
capital, or to re-enter into the ownership of the realty alien- 
ated. He has only a right to distrain and to have the debto/s 
goods judicially sold, and get an order, or obtain the consent of 
the debtor, to invest from the proceeds of the sale a sum suffi- 
cient to secure the payment of the annuity. The debtor of a 
life-rent cannot free himself from the payment of an annuity 
by offering to refund the capital. He is bound to continue the 
pajrment during the whole life or lives upon whom the annuity 
has been settled, however long the persons may live, and how- 
ever burdensome the payment of the annuity may become. 

An annuity is due only for the number of days that the person 
upon whose Hfe it is granted lives, unless it is made payable in 
advance. A stipulation that a life-annuity cannot be distrained 
is of no effect, unless it has been granted gratuitously (d titre 
grotutt). An annuitant cannot demand tiie annuity without 
proving that he is living, or that the person upon whose life it 
has been settled is alive. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



OP MAITDATE.^^ 

iCode Napoleon— AxMaleB 1984-2010.] 

A mandate^ or pi'ocuration is a deed by which one person 
(the mandator) empowers another (the mandatory) to do some- 
thing for him, and in his name. This contract is not com- 
pleted unless accepted by the mandatory. 

The mandate may be executed either by a public deed, or 
under private seal ; or even by letter. It may also be given 
verbally, but proof by witnesses is only admitted to amounts 
not exceeding one hundred and fifty francs.* 

The acceptance of a mandate may be merely implied from 
the acts of the mandatory. It is gratuitous unless there is a 
stipulation to the contrary. It is either special^ for a particu- 
lar object or objects ; or genei'al^ for all the affairs of the man- 
dator. When it is given in general terms, it includes only acts 
of management ; when it embraces the power of alienation or 
mortgage, or some other "act of ownership, the power must be 
special. The mandatory cannot act beyond what is specified 
in his mandate. The power of transacting (transiger) does 
not include that of agreeing to a compromise (compromettre),^ 

• See ** Contracts and Agreements," page 183. 

t Transiger is an adjustment by mutual concessions; compromettre 
has the same effect, but it involves the appointment of arbitrators. 
Arbitration is much favoured by the law of France ; it is made impera- 
tive in disputes between partners in trade and the parties claiming 
xmder them. 

*' By the Roman law, the person employing was called mandator 
and the person -employed mandatarius. A mandatory {mafidaicuritis) 
incurred three obligations :— 1. To do the act which was the object of the 

mandate, and with which he was charged. 2. To give to it all the care 

and diligence that it required.— —3. To render an account of his doings 
to the mandator. 
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Women and emancipated minors may be mandatories, bnt 
the mandator has no right of action against them, except in 
conformity to the general roles relating to the ^^ Obligations of 
Minors," and the rules regulating the respective ^^ Bights of 
Married Persons."* 
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ObligatiQilS of the Mandatory. 

The mandatoiy is bound to execute the mandate as long as 
he is intrusted with it, and he is answerable for damages which 
may result from its non-performance. He is also bound to com- 
plete a thing that was begun before the death of the mandator, 
if there be danger in delay. The mandatory is answerable not 
only for fraud, but also for mistakes committed by him in his 
management ; but when the mandate is gratuitous, the res- 
ponsibility respecting mistakes is less rigid than if the manda- 
tory had been paid.*® 

'JQvery mandatoiy is bound to render an account of his 
m&nagement to the mandator, and to pay hiTvi all that he has 
xeceived; even if what he has received was not due to the 
mandator. 

A mandatory is answerable for the person whom he appoints 
to take his place in the management : — 1. When he has not 

received power to appoint one. 2. When sudi power was 

given without designating the person to be substituted ; and 
when the person whom he has selected was notoriously in- 
capable or insolvent. In these cases, the mandator may proceed 
directly against the person whom the mandatoiy has appointed. 

When several mandatories are appointed by the same deed, 
they are not jointly and severally responsible, unless theie is a 
Stipulation to that effect. 

A mandatory is bound to pay interest upon money which he 
employs for his own use fiom the day he uses it, and upon 
««fiy balance, ccxmpivting ^m the day that he teo^ved notice 
to pay it. 

A mandatory who suflScifently makes his powets' known "to 

• See pages 40, 60. 

•» By the Roman law, mtmiatmn was a contract by which a person 
undertook, gratnitonsly and from motives of kindness, an honourable 
and lawf nl commission. If a definite recompense was agreed for, it 
became a locatio conductio. 
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the party with whom he contracts is not bound to warrant 
that which is done beyond his powers, unless he has made 
himself personally responsible for such acts. 

Obligations of the Mandator. 

A mcmSaJtor is boimd to perform the obligations contracted 
by the mandatory, if conf onnably to the power which has been 
given to him ; but he is not bound by anjrthing done beyond it, 
unless he has expressly or tacitly ratified it. The mandator is 
bound to reimburse the mandatory for advances and expenses 
incurred by him in the execution of the mandate^ and to pay 
him a salary, if so stipulated. When no fault can be imputed 
to the mandatory, the mandatoj must refund advances and pay 
salary, although the business has not been successful ; nor 
can he have the amount of the expenses and advances reduced, 
tmder the pretext that they might have been less. The man- 
dator must also indemnify the mandatory who is not in fault 
for losses which the latter has sustained in the execution of the 
mandate. The mandator must pay interest on advances made 
by the mandatoiy, computing from the day on which the 
money was advanced. 

When a mandatory is appointed by several persons for a joint 
business, their obligations to the mandatoiy are joint and 
several for all the consequences of the mandate. 

Difbrent Ways by which the Mandate is Terminated. 

A mandate is put an end to by a revocation on the part of 
the mandator ; by the mandatory renouncing the mandate ; by 
death, interdiction, or insolvency either of the mandator or the 
mandatory.®* 

A mandator may revoke his maTidate when he chooses, and 
compel, if necessary, the mandatory to give up either the 
authentic or private deed conferring the mandate. Bevocation 
notified onli/ to the mandatory cannot be set up against third 
parties who have had dealings with the mandatory in ignorance 
of such revocation. The mandator, however, has his remedy 
against the mandatoiy. The appointment of a new mandatory 

*^ A mandatwn was pnt an end to in a similar maiuier by the Ramans. 

<J2 
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for the same business is equivalent to a revocation of the first 
mandate^ from the day it has been notified to the first manda- 
tory. 

A mandatoiy may renounce his mandate by giving notice to 
the mandator ; but if such renunciation is prejudicial to the 
mandator, he must be indemnified by the mandatory, unless 
the latter can prove his inability to continue the management 
without materially injuring himself. If the mandatory is 
ignorant of the death of the mandator, or of some other cause 
that puts an end to the mandate^ that which he has done in 
his ignorance is valid ; and bond Jide engagements of the 
mandatory with third parties must be executed.^^ 

In the event of the death of the mandatory, his heirs must 
give notice of the fact to the mandator, and in the interim, 
act in his interest. 



*^ By the Romans, it was held that anything done hy the mandataritts^ 
whilst ignorant of the mandatum being revoked or of the death of the 
mandator^ should be valid. 
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CHAPTEE XXn. 



OP . SUEBTYSHIP. 
Nature aad Extent of Suretyship. 

iCode Napol^on^-ArtlGleB 2011-2048.] 

A Peeson who becomes surety for another renders himself 
liable to the creditor for the fulfilment of such obligation, if 
the debtor fails to fulfil it. Suretyship can only take place upon 
valid obligations. A person, however, may guarantee the per- 
formance of an obligation, although it might be cancelled in 
regard to the debtor by an exception purely personal to him ; for 
instance, in the case of minors. Suretyship cannot be given 
for more than that which the debtor owes, nor under conditions 
more burdensome. It may be given only for a part of the debt, 
and under conditions less burdensome. A suretyship for a sun 
which exceeds the debt is not void, but it is reducible to the 
principal obligation. A person may become surety without 
the request and even without the knowledge of the party 
for whom he binds himself. He may also become surety, not 
only for the principal debtor, but also for his sureties.^^ 

Suretyship cannot be implied; it must be expressed, and 
cannot be extended beyond the limits within which it has been 
contracted. Indefinite suretyship for a principal obhgation 
extends to all the accessories of the debt, even to the costs of 
the first demand, and to all costs subsequent to the notice 
given to the surety. The obligations of a surety pass to his 
heirs. 

A debtor who is bound to find a surety must produce one 
who is capable of contracting, who has sufficient property to 

*^By the Roman law, certain instnunents of farming and oihei 
property of the hirer were held as a security for the payment of the 
rent. The right to this was enforced by the Actio Serwiana. In case of 
a hired house, everything brought into it was considered to be tacitly 
charged as security for the rent. 
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cover the obligation, and whose domicile is within the jnris- 
diction of the court of appeal where suretyship is to be given. 
The solvency of a surety is determined only by lus real property, 
except in commercial transactions, or when the debt is smalL 

When a surety, who has been either voluntarily or judicially 
accepted by the creditor, becomes insolvent, another must be 
found. This rule admits of exceptions in cases where the 
suretyship has been given by virtue of a contract in which the 
creditor required a certain person to be surety. 
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Meet of SiLretysMp between the Creditor and the Surety. 

A surety is only bound towards the creditor, to pay him in 
default of the debtor, whose property must first be seized and 
sold, unless the surety has renounced the privilege (^ seizure 
and sale ; or imless he has bound himself jointly and severally 
with the debtor, in which case his liability is governed by the 
rules established respecting joint and several obligations. The 
creditor is not bound to seize and sell the property of the 
principal debtor, unless the surety demands it when proceed- 
ings are first taken against him. A surety who insists upon 
the seizure and sale must point out to the creditor the prc^rty 
of the prindpal debtor, and advance the money necessary to 
make the seizure and sale. He must not point out the pro- 
perty of the principal debtor situated out of the jurisdiction 
of the court of appeal of the place where the payment is to be 
made, nor property in litigation, nor property mortgaged for 
the debt; and no longer in the possession of the debtor. When- 
ever the surety has thus pointed out such property within 
the jurisdiction of the coxirt, and has advanced sufi^dent 
money for the proceedings of seizure and sale, the creditor is 
held responsible to the surety to the amount of the pr<^rty 
pointed out — ^if he has neglected to proceed against the principsd 
debtor — ^in the event of his afterwards becoming insolvent. 

When several persons become sureties of the same debtor 
for the same debt, each is bound for the whole debt. Never- 
theless, each of them may, unless he has renounced the privi- 
lege of division, require the creditor to divide his action and 
reduce it to the share of each surety. If, at the time one of 
the sureties has judicially obtained division, some have be- 
come insolvent, such surety is proportionately liable for the 
insolvencies ; but he cannot be made liable for insolvencies 



ihat happen after the divisioii. If the creditor has yolooianly 
divided his action, he cannot impi:^- sui^ division, althongh 
even at the time some of the suieties had .become insolvent. 
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Effects of SnretyBlup hetween the Sehtor and. the Surely. 

A surety who has paid has his remedy against the pxineipal 
debtor, whether the latter knew or did not know of the sore^- 
ship. Such zemedy applies alike to principal, interest, and ooets ; 
nevertheless, the surety has only a chum for costs incurred by 
him after he had given notice to the principal debtor of the 
proceedings taken against him. He has also a claim for 
danaages, if there is ground for them. A surety who has paid 
the debt is invested with all the rights that the creditor had 
against the debtor. Where there are several principal debtors 
jointly and severally liable for the same debt, the surety, who 
has become answerable for all of them has his remedy against 
each for the recovery of the whole that he has paid. A surety who 
pays has no remedy against the pxineipal debtor who also pays, 
when the latter has not been apprised of the first payment ; 
but he has his remedy against the creditor. A surety who 
has paid, without being sued, and without giving notice to the 
principal debtor, has no remedy against the latter when at. the 
time of payment such debt(»:had grounds for claiming the dis-^ 
charge of the debt ; but he has his remedy against the creditor. 

A surety, even before paying, may proceed against the 
debtor to be indenmi£ed : — 1. When he is sued for the pay- 
ment.— ^^2. When the debtor has become bankrupt or in- 
solvent.——^. When the debtor is bound to produce his 

discharge within a certain time. 4. When a debt has becoBie 

due by the expiration of the term for which it was contracted. 
5. After the lapse of ten years, when the principal obliga- 
tion has no fixed term for payment; unless the principal 
obligation, such as that resulting from guardianship, cannot 
be dischaiged before a determinate period. 
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Meets of Suretyship between Go-Sureties. 

When several persons become sureties for the same debtor, 
and for the same debt, the surety who discharges the debt has 
his remedy against the other sureties, each for his share ; but 
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he can only exercise this remedy when the surety has paid in 
such cases as before enumerated. 



Extingoishment of Suretyship. 

The obligation arising from suretyship is extinguished by 
the same causes as any other obligation. 

The confusion* of interests, which takes place when the 
principal debtor and surety become heirs of each other's in- 
heritance, does not extinguish the legal claim of the creditor 
against the person who has become security for the surety (caution 
de la caution) A surety may set up against the creditor all the 
exceptions belonging to the principal debtor which are inherent 
to the debt, but he cannot set up exceptions that are purely 
personal to the debtor. A surety is discharged when, by the 
act of the creditor, the substitution to the rights, mortgages, 
and privileges of such creditor can no longer take place in 
favour of the surety. The voluntary acceptaiice by a creditor 
of real or personal property in payment of the debt dischaiges 
the surety, although the creditor may afterwards be evicted. 
A simple extension of term granted by the creditor to the 
principal debtor does not discharge the surety, who, however, 
in this case may sue the debtor to compel him to pay. 
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Legal and Judicial Suretyship. 

In all cases when a person is legally or judicially bound 
to find a surety, the surety must fulfil all the conditions pre- 
scribed in the two last paragraphs of the chapter on '' Nature 
and Extent of Suretyship."-!* When a person cannot find 
security, he must give a pledge (nantisaement) of sufficient value. 

A surety imposed by the judgment of a court of law 
(catUion judidaire) cannot demand that the property of the 
principal debtor shall be seized and sold before his own. He 
who has become surety for a judicial surety cannot demand 
seizure and sale of the property of the principal debtor and his 
surety. 

• A mode of extingnishing a debt by the concurrence of two qnalities 
in the same person; for instance, where the debtor becomes the heir 
of the creditor, or vice versa, 

t See page 245. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



01 lE&AL TMNBAOnONS. 

[Code Napoleot^^AitkHea 2014-2088.] 

Transaction'* is a contract by wMcIl the parties put an end to 
a law-suit already begun, or prevent a dispute from arising. It 
must be reduced to writing. Persons only can enter into sucli 
a contract who have legal capacity to dispose of the things 
which are the object of the transaction. 

A guardian cannot transact (transtger) for a minor or inter- 
dicted person, except in accordance with the rules stated in the 
chapters " Of Minority, Ghiardianship," and " Emancipation ;'*f 
he can only transact with the minor who has attained his 
majority after he has rendered an account of his guardianship. 
Parishes and public institutions cannot enter into a transaction 
without the express authority of Government. 

A party may transact civil claims arising from a mis- 
demeanour, but such transaction does not arrest a public 
prosecution. In transactions a stipulation for a penalty in the 
event of non-performance may be made. Transactions must 
be confined to their object. A renunciation of all claims, 
actions, or pretensions refers only to the dispute which has 
given rise to the transaction. Transctctions settle only the 
disputes specified in them, whether the parties have mani- 
fested their intentions by special or general expressions, 
or whether such intention can be understood as a conse- 
quence of what is expressed. If he who has transacted for 

* No single English word expresses exactly the technical legal 
meaning of the transaction of the French Code and the transactio of the 
Roman Law. It signifies a settlement of all matters in dispnte, arrived 
at by the parties inter se, and thus distinguished from ** compromise.*' 
See foot-note, page 241. 

t Soo pages 52, 59. 
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a claim which he had in his own right becomes afterwards 
possessed of a similar claim in right of another person, he is 
not bonnd by the last trangaction^ so far as regajds the new 
claim. 

A transaction made by one of the interested parties in a suit 
does not bind the others, and cannot be set np by them. 

Tranaactiona have between the parties the full authority of 
a final judgment (res judicata). They cannot be impugned on 
the ground of error in law or of lesion. Nevertheless a transaC' 
tion may be rescinded where there is a mistake in the person 
or in the subject * of the dispute ; also in all cases of fraud or 
Tiolence. There is also ground for an action in rescission 
when the trcmsactian is made in ezeontion of a void title^ 
unless the parties have exp-essly arranged with ref erenoe to the 
nuUity. Trwisactions on documents afterwards discoTeied to 
be fake are void. 

Tranaactiona upon a suit finally adjudged without the know)* 
ledge of one or all of the parties are void ; but if the judgment 
is subject to appeal, they are valid. When parties have tranaaded 
gmerally upon all matters between them, the subeequoit dis- 
covery of deeds which at the time were unknown to them 
does not give ground for rescission, unless such deeds have 
been kept back by one of the parties ; but the tranaactioH is 
void, when it relates only to an object respecting which it 
appears from the newly-discovered deeds that one of the parties 
had no right to it. 

Errors, of calculation in a tranaaction most be rectified. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



mPHSONMEHT JOE DEBT IS CIVIL MATTEES. 

lAjppmdix,'} 

The Statute of July 22, 1867, abolishes imprboimient for 
debt in all ciyiL and commercial matters, the benefit of which 
statute extends to foreigners. It still exists in favour of the 
State for non-payment of fines^ restitutions, and damages 
adjudged in criminal, correctional, and police matters ; but five 
days' notice must be given before the imprisonm^it can take 
place. 

The saaae rule applies to fines, restitutions, and damages 
adjudged in favour of private individuals. 

In those cases where persons are imprisoned at the 
instance of private individuals, the latter are obliged to main- 
tain the debtors while in prison, and maintenance for thirty 
days at least must be paid in advance. If in Paris, the amount 
is 45 francs ; in large towns, 40 francs ; and elsewhere, 85 
francs a month. In default of such payment in advance, the 
debtor is at once released, and cannot be again imprisoned for 
the same debt. 

The duration of such imprisonment is thus regulated: — 
From two to twenty days, when the fine or penalty does not 
exceed 50 francs ; from twenty to forty days, when over 
5G( francs and not exceeding 100 francs ; from forty to sixty 
days, when 100 francs and not exceeding 200 francs ; from 
two to four months, when over 200 francs and not exceeding 
500 francs ; from four months to eight months, when over 
500 francs and not exceeding 2,000 francs ; and from one to 
two years, when above 2,000 francs : this is the longest term of 
imprisonment for such debts. 

For fines imposed at a police-court, the imprisonment 
cannot exceed five days. 
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When sncli prisoners can prove their insolvency, they are 
released after half of the time of imprisonment imposed by 
the judgment. 

Persons so sentenced may avoid imprisonment by finding 
responsible sureties, who must pay within a month. 

A debtor once released cannot be again imprisoned in con- 
sequence of a previous sentence, unless it was for a longer term, 
in which case the time he was imprisoned is deducted. 

A person under sixteen years of age cannot be sentenced to 
imprisonment for debt. A debtor sixty years old is only im- 
prisoned for one-half of the term fixed by the law. 

Imprisonment for debt cannot be adjudged against a debtor 

at the instance of : — 1. His or her consort. 2. His or her 

ascendants, descendants, brothers, or sisters. 3. His uncle 

or aunt ; his great-uncle or great-aunt ; his nephew or niece ; 
his grand-nephew or grand-niece ; and other relatives in the 
same degree. 

Imprisonment for debt cannot be enforced simultaneously 
againft husband and wife, even when the debts are distinct. 

A court of law may, in the interest of minors, children of 
the debtor, suspend the execution of the sentence of imprison- 
ment for one year. 
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01 PLEDGING. 

{Code ilTapo/^an— ArUcles 2071-2091.] 

Pledging (nantissement) is a contract by which a thing is 
placed by the debtor in the hands of a creditor as security for 
his debt. The pledging of movables is called pavming (donner 
en gage) ; that of real property, antichresis,^^ 

The pawning of a thing gives the creditor a right to be paid 
out of it in preference to all other creditors. This privilege is 
only admissible when there is an authentic deed, or a deed 
under private signature, duly registered, containing a declara- 
tion of the sum due, as well as the description and nature of 
the things pawned ; or a statement of their quality, weight, 
and measure. Nevertheless, the deed and its registration ^re 
only required when the value of the property exceeds one 
hundred and fifty francs. 

This privilege is only admissible over ipcoiporeal things, 
such as debts, when executed by authentic deed, or under 
private signature, registered and notified to the debtor who 
has given the thing in pledge. In all cases, this privilege 
exists only when the thing pledged has been placed and 
remains in the possession of the creditor, or of a third person 
agreed upon between the parties. 

A pledge may be given by a third person for a debtor. The 
creditor cannot in default of pajrment dispose of the pledge, 
unless he obtains an order from a court that such pledge shall, 
up to its amount estimated by valuers, be retained by him ; or 
that it shall be sold by auction. A clause which authorises the 

"' From the Roman law. Where the creditor agreed to take the fraita 
of the pledge in place of the interest, the pignus became antichresis. The 
Homans made no distinction between the pledging of movables and 
zmmovables. 
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creditor to appropriate the pledge, or to dispose of it without 
these formalities, is void. Until the debtor is legally dis- 
possessed, he remains the owner of the thing pledged, which is 
merely regarded as a deposit in the hands of the creditor to 
secure his debt. 

The creditor is responsible for the loss or deterioration of 
the thing pledged, if it arises from his negligence, according to 
the roles established under the title of ^^ Contracts and Conven- 
tional Obligations in (General ;"* and on the other hand, the 
debtor must reimburse the creditor for aU necessaiy expenses 
which the latter has incurred for the preservation of the 
pledge. 

If the thing given in pledge bears interest, the creditor 
must deduct such interest h-om that which is due to bimsfilf ; 
if not, the deduction is made upon the capital of the debt. A 
debtor cannot, unless the possessor of the pledge TniBiweH it, 
claim restitution of the pledge, unless he has paid the debt in 
full, including principal, interest, and costs. If another debt 
has been contracted by the same debtor to the same creditor, 
subsequently to the pawning, and such debt falls due before 
the payment of the first debt, the creditor is not obliged to 
give up the thing till both debts are paid, even although stipu- 
lation has not been made that the pledge should be security for 
the second debt. 

A pledge is indivisible, although the debt is divisible among 
the heirs of the debtor or those of the creditor. The heir of 
the debtor who has paid his share of the debt, cannot claim 
restitution of his share in the thing pledged, as long as the 
debt has not been paid in full ; nor can the heir of the credi- 
tor who receives his share of the debt give up the pledge to 
the prejudice of his co-heirs who are not paid. 

The above rules are not applicable to commercial matters, 
nor to an authorised pawnbroker {commissionnaire de motU-de-' 
pietejy both being regulated by special rules. 
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Antiohiesis. 

Antichresis* can only be effected by writing. 

* See page 135. 

** In the Roman law, antichresis -was a covenant or convention 
whereby a person borrowing money of another engaged or made over 
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By this contract tlie creditor acquires only a right to the 
fruits oi real pro^rty, on condition that he deducts them annually 
from the interest, if any be due to him, and afterwards from 
the capital. The creditor is bound, if it is not otherwise stipu- 
lated, to pay the taxes and annual expenses of the property which 
he holds in antichresis. He must in like manner, under pain 
of damages, provide for its maintenance and for all useful and 
necessary repairs; but he has his right to deduct from the 
fruits all such expenses. 

A debtor cannot, before he has paid the debt in full, claim 
the possession of the property subject to antichresis; but 
the creditor who is desirous to get rid of the obligation may 
always, unless he has renounced such right, compel the debtor 
to resume possession of his estate. 

The creditor does not become owner of the realty by the 
mere default of payment at the time agreed upon. AU clauses 
to the contrary are void. His only remedy is to sue for the 
sale of the property according to law. 

When the parties have stipulated that the fruits shall be a 
set-off against the interest, either entirely or to a certain 
amount, such agreement is binding. 

The rules previously stated respecting third paruies being 
allowed to pledge for the debtor, and to the indivisifaility of 
pledges, apply to antichresis, 

. All that is stated in the present chapter does not prejodioe 
the lights of third parties over the property made over in 
antichresis. If a creditor, thus secured, has otherwise privil^es 
and mortgages lawfully created smd established, and still 
numing, he may exercise his rights in the order and in tiie 
same manner as any other creditor. 
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lands or goods to the creditor, with the use and oconpation thereof, istt 
the interest of the money lent. It was afterwards called mortgagej 
to distingnish it from a simple engagement where the fmits of tiie 
groxmd were not alienated — wvum vadium. 
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CHAPTEE XXVL 



07 fkiyheoes and kobtoa&es. 

ICode Aapo7<$E>fi— Article 2092-2118.] 
GENERAL DISPOSITIONS BESPBCTINa FBIYILEQES AND MOBTGAaSS. 

Whoevee binds himself personally is, to the extent of all his 
real or personal property, present and future, bound to fulfil his 
obligation. The property of a debtor is the common security 
of hifl creditors ; and in the event of a sale, the price is rateably 
divided amongst the creditors, unless among them there is a 
lawful cause oi preference. The legal causes of prefei'ence are 
privileges and mortgages, 

Friyileges. 

A privilege is a right which confers upon the creditor, by 
the nature of his claim, a preference oyer other creditors, even 
mortgagees. Privileged claims of equal rank are paid rateably. 

Privileges on account of duties due to the State are regulated 
by special Acts ; nevertheless, the State cannot obtain privileges 
to the prejudice of rights previously acquired by third parties. 
Privileges may be enforced either upon real or personal property 

Eriyileges upon Personal Property. 

Privileges are either general or special. 

General Privileges. 

The claims which are privileged upon movable property 
in general are the following, and they take precedence in the 

order given: — 1. Law costs. 2. Funeral expenses. 3. 

Expenses of a last illness. 4. Servants' wages for the year 

due and for the running term. 5. Debts due for supplies of 

provisions to the debtor and his family during the last six months 
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to retail tradeemen, such as bakers, butchen, and others ; and 
to schoolmasters and wholesale dealers for the last year. 

PriYileges on Special KoTaUea. 

The privileges which may be enforced upon special movables 
are : — 1. For rents of real property ; upon Uie fruits of the yearns 
harvest ; upon the fomiture of the honse or farm rented ; upon all 
that is nsed for the working of the farm ; that is, to the amount 
of all that is due, or which may hereafter be due, if the leases are 
authentic ; or, if under private signature, they have a certain 
date. In these two cases, the other creditors have a right to 
relet the house or farm for the remainder of the lease, and to 
receive the benefit of such leases and rents, on condition that 
they pay to the owner all that remains due to him. In default 
of authentic leases, or leases under private signature without a 
certain date, the privilege remains for one year after the ex- 
piration of the current year. The same privilege holds with 
regard to tenants' repairs, and to all that relates to the per- 
formance of the conditions of the lease. Nevertheless, sums 
due for seed or for the expenses of the yea/s harvest are paid 
from the sale of the harvest^ and those due for implements from 
the sale of such implements, in preference to the landlord in 
both cases. The landlord, however, may distrain the furniture, ' 
when removed without his consent, and he retains toBprimlege 
over it, provided he has made his claim within forty days if 
it is the furniture of a farm ; if of the furniture of a house, 

within fifteen days. 2. For the claim upon the pledge 

of which the creditor is in possession. 8. For expenses 

incurred in the preservation of the thing. i. For the price 

of unpaid movable effects, if stiU in the possession of the 
debtor, whether bought on credit for a certain or an uncertain 
time for payment. If the thing has been sold on credit 
without any fixed time of payment, the vendor may claim it 
while it remains in the possession of the buyer, and thereby 
prevent its sale, provided that the daim is made within a week 
of the deliveiy, and that the thing is in the same condition 
as when delivered. The privilege of the vendor, however, can 
only be enforced after that of the landlord of the house or farm, 
unless it is proved that the landlord knew that the furniture 
and other effects in the house or farm did not belong to the 

B 



tenant. & > For im^aspei^s obiiiis upon the goods of tmrol- 
lers brou^t to Ids iim. — —6^ Tor eanier'a tap wu iee upon tke 
thing carried.— —7« For claims resulting from misuse and 
betrayal of tmst oommitted by public o£&cexs in tbe exercise 
of their duties. 

PrtvflegQs upon Seal frtsg&rtj. 

Creditors baying priviUgn on real poN^rty axe ^-4. The 
vendor, upon the estate sold^ for the payment of the pdoe. If 
there are seTeral suooessiTe sales^ of which the price is doe in 
whole or past, the first yendor is preferred to the seeond, and 
the second to the tlusd, and so on*— 2. Those who have 8ii|h 
plied money for the poschase of an estate, proyided it is legxdly 
proved by an aothentio deed of loan that the xnxmej boaxowied 
was for that pozpoae; and by the leceLpt of the yendor that such 
payment was made with the money bonowed.*^— «3w Go-heixs 
upon the real property of the suceeseion, as secorities of the 
partitions made between them, of the paym^&t of money to 
equalise the siuuses. divided^ and of the return of the Lota to the 
succession.— ——4< Azchiteets, buUdua,. mesons, and others 
empl<^ed in building or repairing honaes^. easels, or any other 
works whatsoemr, provided that a valuation had been pre- 
viously drawn up. by a valaeff a^>ointed by the court of first 
instance of the plaoe^ and that th& woiim had, irithm six 
numths after oomplaticni, beat verified by valnem likewise 
legally appointed ; bat the privUege cannot exeeed the valua- 
tion onrtified by the second valuer, and is reduciUe to the 
value of the property at the time of aale w 6. Those n^o 
have lent money to pay or reimbais» the^ worhmen, provided 
such advanoe is pvowi by an au^en^ deed oi loan, and by 
the reoeipt of the wodonen.. 

PtirOogailMt A$ply Mk to Besd and FezsoDal Eropoi?. 

Prxvileggoa that af^y both t^ real and personal property are 
those Munaeiabed nnder ike title ^^ Qeneral Privileges on Per- 
sonal Pri^MBty," sneh as. law costs^ funeral expenses^ expenses. 
of a last iUnesSy asirants' salaries, and siqpply of pxovisioaiB to 
the debtor and his f anuly. 

Wh^i, in delatdt of nk9vmhk9y the privileged credikoBi above 



enumeRstod. aie paid from realty, oouom iBiitly wi&.oradiion 
who have a privilege upon the estate, the payments- are made 
aa follows : — 1. Law expenses, and those aJ)ove ^ramenied. 
■ ' ' 2 . Claims of the vendor and others mentioned nndar the 
title, ^^ Privileges npon Beal Property." 

How PriTileges aie PreBsryed. 

Among creditors, privileges have no effect respecting seal 
property, unless they are registered at the mortgage office, and 
then they date from such registration, subject to the. following 
exceptions : — Law costs, funeral expenses, servants^ wages, 
supply of provisions to the debtor or his family. All these 
aie exempted from registration. 

A vendor retains his privilege by the registration of the 
title-deed which has transferred the property to the purchaser^ 
and which shows that the whole or part of the price is still 
due to him. Nevertheless, the registrar of mortgages is bound, 
under pain of damages to third persons, to inscribe officially 
in his register the debts stated in the deed which transferred 
the ownership both in favour of the vendor and lender, who 
may also cause a registration to be made, if not already done, 
in order to obtain a mortgage for that which is due to them. 

A co-heir or joint-sharer retains his privilege upon the pro- 
perty of each lot, or upon property sold by suction, for what is 
<iue to equalise the lots (soiUte)^* or their return to the suc- 
cession ; or for the proceeds of the sale, by registration of the 
mortgage made at his instance within sixty days from the deed 
of partition or of the sale, during which time no mortgage can 
take place upon the property encumbered with soiUte ; ox the 
property sold by auction, to the prejudice of the creditor who 
has to receive the aouHe or the proceeds of the sale. 

Architects, contractors, masons, and other mechanics em- 
ployed in building, reconstructing, or repairing buildings, 
canals, or other works, and those who have lent money for this 
purpose, retain their privilege by registration ; first, of the 
official report (proces-verhal) stating the condition of the pro- 
perty ; secondly, of the official report verifying the completion 

* Soulte : Payment made by a party to a joint-owner, on partition of 
property, to equalise the value of the parts divided. 

B 2 
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of the woik Their priTileges date fiom the legistraticni of 
the fint report. 

Oxediton and legatees who demand the separation of the 
property of the deorased from that of his heirs, retain in respect 
of ike creditors of the heirs or representatives of the deceaised, 
their privilege upon the real property of the saooession by the 
registration of their mortgage within six months from the com- 
mencement of the saooession. During this tenn no mortgage 
can be validly registered by the heirs or their representatives 
to the prejudice of such creditors or legatees. 

The tnmsferees of these various privileged claims enjoy the 
same rights as the transferors. 

All privileged creditors, whose claims are subject to regis- 
tration, in regard to which the prescribed formalities have not 
been fulfilled, are still entitled to the benefit of mortgage ; but 
the mortgage only dates with respect to third persons from the 
day of registration, which is effected as afterwards explained. 
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CHAPTEE XXVn* 



01 K0ET&A&E8.* 

{Code i)ra!poMMi— Artiolas S114-3317.] 

Mortgage is a real right over immovables given as security for 
the disdiarge of an obligation. It is in its nature indivisible^ 
and exists in entirety upon all the immovables ; upon each and 
€veiy part of the immovables encumbered ; and the mortgage 
follows the property into whatever hands it may pass. 

Mortgage can only take place in the cases and according to 
the f ormaHties prescribed by law ; and may be either Legal, 
Judicial, or Conventional. Legal mortgage is that which 
results from the law. Jvdicial mortgage is the result of 
judgments or judicial acts. Conventional mortgage results 
from agreements, deeds, and contracts. 

The following things only are capable of being mortgaged :•— 
1. Beal property that is saleable, and its accessories considered 

immovable, 2. The usufruct of such property and accessories 

as long as the usufruct lasts. 

When the movable accessories are separated from the im- 
movable, they cease to be encumbered with mortgage. 

legal Kortgages. 

The rights and claims to which legal mortgage apply are :«*— 
— 1. Those of married women upon the property of their 

husbands. 2» Those of minors and interdicted persons 

upon the property of their guardians. 3. Those of the 

state, parishes, and public institutions upon the property of 
their treasurers and responsible administrators. 

* Hyppth^que, the right acquired by the creditor over the immovabie 
property which has been assigned to him by his debtor as security for 
his debt ; slthongh he is Hot placed in possession of it. 
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A creditor wlio has a legal mortgage may enforce Ms right 
upon all the real property belonging to his debtor, and npon 
that which he may afterwards possess, with the modifications 
hereafter explained. 



Jndioial Kortgages. 

Judicial mortgage results from judgments in cases where 
adyerse parties have been heard, or which have been adjudged 
by default. It results also in trials, from admissions or venfi- 
cations of signatures affixed to an obligatory deed under private 
signature. It may be exercised upon the present real property 
of the debtor, and upon that whidb he may afterwards acquire, 
according to the rules hereafter set forth. 

Decisions by arbitration do not involve mortgage until their 
decision has been judicially authorised. A mortgage, in like 
manner, cannot result from judgments given in a foreign country, 
unless tiiey have been adjudged executory by a French Court, 
without prejudice to contrary rules established by treaty. 
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GoiiYentional Kortgages. 

Conventional mortgages can only be effected by persons 
capable of alienating the real property. Persons whose right 
to real property is suspended by a condition, or voidable, or 
is subject to rescission, can only grant a mortgage subject to 
the same conditions, or the same rescission. 

The property of minors, of interdicted persons, and that of 
absent persons as long as the possession is only provisionally 
granted, cannot be mortgaged, except in cases established by 
law,* or when legally adjudged. 

Conventional mortgages can only be effected by an authentic 
deed executed by two notaries, or by one notary and two wit- 
ness^. 

Contracts entered into in a foreign country do not confer a 
mortgage upon property in France, unless otherwise ruled by 
international treaties. 

Conventional mortgages are not valid unless — ^in the authentic 

* For instance, as preyiouflly stated, a guardian cannot mortage tbo 
real property of his ward without the authority of the family connciL 
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•deed wHdi eetabiislies the obun, or in a tro bBcqu c nt avtlxentic 
deed— ^e natme aad sitaaiion of eaoh of the ixmnoyables 
•aotnally belonging to ihe debtor iprer ivbidi he grants the 
mortgage are epeoially set forth. Each immorable which 
he at '^e time poneeses may be enonmbered by mortgage, 
bat psoperi^ not yet in his poseeBsiQin cannot be mortgaged. 
NerertheleBB, if the pieeent and imencnnbeired property of 
the debtor is insuffioient for the seciuity of the debt, he may, 
by declaring such inHnfficiency, consent that the property whidi 
hue may afterwards aoqime shall be enoombered as soon as it 
comes into his possession. In like manner, when the present 
immorableB biudened with mortgage haive perished or been 
deteriomted, so as to render them insufficient for the eecuriiy of 
the creditor, the latter may either sne immediately for payment, 
or for an additional mortgage. 

Oonventional mortgages are only valid, in so far as the smn 
lor which they have been granted is fixed and detennined by 
the deed. If the daim vesnltKng frofm the obligation is con- 
ditional or indeteiminate as to its yahie, the creditor cannot 
demand its registration, except to the amoimt of an estimated 
Talue expressly dedazed by him, and which the debtor, if 
theie is gronnd for it, may haye redaced. 

A mortgage extends to all the improyements that may be 
made upon the immovables mortgaged. 
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Order in wMoh JKixrtgageB Baa^ 

Among creditors, a mortgage, whether legal, judicial, or 
conventional, ranks only from the day of the registration at 
the mortgage office, with the following exceptions : — ^Mortgage 
exists independently of any registration: — 1. In favour of 
minors and interdicted persons upon the real propeit)^ of the 
guardian on account of his administration, computing fix>m the 

day he accepted the guardianship. 2. In favour of married 

women, on account of their dowry and marriage settlements 
upon the real property of their husbands, computing from the 
day of marriage. A wife has mortgage for dotal gifts arising 
from successions that fall to her, or from gifts inter vivos made 
to her during marriage, computing from the commencement of 
the succession, or from the day that the £pf ts took effect. She 
has mortgage for indemnification of debts ocmtraoted by her with 
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her hmband, and fcnr the rnnvestment of her alienated pro- 
perty, oompatiBg from l^e day oi the obligation or of the sale. 

Hasbands and goaidianB are bound to have such mor^ 
gages registered at Ihe mortgage o£Soe, upon their pre- 
sent property, and also upon that irludi may afterwards 
aocme to them. If they fail to do so, and have sobeeqnently 
consented or permitted piiyileges or mortgages to be registered 
upon their malty without expressly decLanng that Ihe said 
property is encumbered by the legal mortgages of their wiree 
or wards, they are deemed guilty of tsUUumatf^ and punishable 
as such. 

Supplementaiy guardians {Us afdnrogeS'ttUeurs) are bound, on 
their personal responsibiliiy and under a penally, to see that 
the registrations are made by the guardians, and even to cause 
such registration to be made. 

In default of husbands, guardians, or supplementary guar- 
dians causing the prescribed registrations to be made, ihey are 
registered at the instance of the public prosecutor of the court 
of first instance of the domicile of the husband or guardians, 
or of the place where the property is situated. The relatives 
either of the husband or the wife, and the relatives of the 
minor, or in default of relatives, their friends, may insist upon 
such registrations ; they may also be demanded by the wife 
and by minors. 

When, in the marriage contract, parties of full age have 
agreed that registration of mortgage is to be only made upon 
one or on special estates of the husband, the immovables 
that are not specified remain free and unencumbered for the 
dowry of the wife, and for her daims and matrimonial settle- 
ments ; but they cannot stipulate that no registration of mort- 
gage shall be made. The same rule applies to the immovables 
of a guardian when the relatives in family council resolve that 
the registration shall be made only upon special immovables ; 
and, in both cases, the husband, guardian, and supplementary 
guardian are bound to demand the registration oidy upon the 
specified property. 

When the mortgage is not restricted at the time that the guar- 

** SteUionat : the crime of selling anything deceitfully for what it 
is not ; somethmg other than it really is. 

In the Roman law, the crime was not committed, if the land proved 
equal in value to all the anms charged upon it. 
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ma appointed, the latter may, in case a general mortgage 
upon his real property would considerably exceed the security 
for his administration, demand that such be restricted to an 
amount of immoyables sufficient for a full guarantee in favour 
c^ the minor. The action, in this case, is brought against the 
supplementary guardian, and must be preceded by a deliberation 
of the family counciL The husband, in like manner, with the 
consent of his wife, and after having taken the opinion of four 
of her nearest relatiyes, may demand that the general mort- 
j^iges upon the whole of his real property as security for the 
dowry claims and maniage settlement be restricted to immov- 
ables sufficient for the full guarantee of the lights of the wife. 

Suits brought by husbands or guardians cannot be adjudicated 
till the public prosecutor has been heard. 

When the court adjudges the restriction of mortgage to special 
immoyables, the mortgage made upon all other property is 
cancelled. 



Begistration of Friyileges and Kortgages. 

All registrations must be made at the mortgage office within 
the district where the property to be encumbered Yfiih privileges 
or mortgages is situated. They are of no effect if made within 
the time preceding bankruptcy, when all transactions are 
declared void. It is the same with the creditors of a succession, 
if the registration has been made by one of the creditors after 
the commencement of the succession, and when the succession 
has been accepted «otM benefice d^inventaire,* 

All creditors whose mortgages are registered on the same 
day have an equal right. 

To effect registration, the creditor must produce, or cause a 
third person to produce, to the registrar of mortgages the original 
deed, or an authentic copy of the judgment, or of the deed 
whidbi gives rise to the pri^ege or mortgage. He must annex 
two copies of a detailed memorandum written on stamped 
paper, one of which may be written upon the copy of the deed, 
containing: — 1.. The christian name, surname, prof esssion or 

calling, and domicile of the creditor. 2. The duistian name, 

surname, domicile of the debtor, and profession or calling. 

* Bifi{fiee d'inventaire. See page 102. 
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-3. The dftte and nature of the tdtle-deecL 4. Ibe 



amoimt of the daims ststod in the deed, or valued by iha 

person at whose instance the Tegistmtion was made. 5. Tlie 

dMoriptionof thenatuze and sitnation of tiie property on whidi 
he deoxiM to xetam his piirilege or mortgage ; but this last rote 
is not imperatiye in oases of l^gal or pdieial mortgages. 

In del fudlt of agreement, a single registiation of such mort- 
gages enoambers all the immorables sitnoted -witfam the juris- 
diction of the office. 

BegiBtrations of mortgages and prmleges are valid fortai 
yean from their dote, and their effect ceases if such v^istxation 
has not been reooewed before the e]q>iistion of this term. 



Appeodiz. 

By the Aifi of March 23, 18&5, the provisions of the Code 
Napol^n are completed in the following manner : — 

It is compulsory to have the following deeds transcribed in 
full at the mortgage office of the place where the property is 
situated :— 1. All deeds of gifts inter vivas^ conveying real pro- 
perty or lights susceptible of mortgage. 2. Any deed of 

renunciation of such rights.— ——3. Any judgment dedlaiiiig 

that a verbal agreement respecting the same xighta eiasts. 

4. Any judgment of sale by auction, other than that of a 
sale by auction (lidtation) of property belonging to oonbeizB 
or joint-proprietors. 

The following deeds must also be registered in fnll>-«l. Amy 
deed creating antichresis ; right of servitude, usage, or habitat 

tion. r2. Any deed of renunciation of the same rights. 

3. Any judgment declaring that such rights exist by virtue of 
a verbal agreement.— -—4:. Leases for more than eighteen 

years. 5. Any deed or judgment proving that even for a 

shorter lease a sum equivalent to three years' rent not due has 
been paid. 

Until the transcription has been made, the rights arising 
from the deeds and judgments above mentioned cannot be set 
up against third parties who have a right upon the property, 
9iid have preserved it conformably to law. Leases that have 
not been transcribed cannot be set up against third partiea icor 
a longer term than eighteen years. 

An abstract of all final judgments oanoelllng, annulling, or 
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lescmding a roistered deed must within a month of tha daAe 
be entered in the maigin of the z^^ter kept at the mortgage 
'office. 

The registrar at the mortgage office is bound, when requited, 
-to deliver a special or general statement of aU the transoiptions 
and marginal notes above prescribed. 

From the day of the transcription, creditors having pzivilegeB 
or mortgages cannot have their mortgages registerod agamst a 
previous owner. Nevertheless, the vendor or joint-sharer may 
validly have his privileges registered within forty-five days of 
tile deed of sale or partition, notwithstanding any transcription 
of deeds that may have taken place within that perik>d. 

A suit in rescission cannot be brought, after the lapse of the 
privilege of the vendor, to the prejudice of third parties, who 
have acquired from the purchaser rights over the property, 
and have taken all legal steps to preserve them. 

H a widow, or a minor who has attained his majority, or an 
interdicted person whose inteidiction has been LmyR^, or 
their heirs or assigns, have not legisteied their mortgages 
within a year from the dissolution of marriage, or cessation of 
guaidiaiidp, thdr mortgageB date, in leep^of thiid paHaeB, 
only from the day of registration. 

Li cases where married women may transfer their legal 
mortgages or renounce them, such transfer or renunciation 
must be made by an authentic deed, and the transferees are 
vested, in respect of third parties only, by the mortcaces having 
bZwgisteiid in their favour. ^ g«l5- S 

Ganoelling and Abatement of Mortgages. 

McmTGAOES are cancelled by the consent of the partiea 
interested, or in consequence of a final judgment. 

In either case, the person who requests cancellation must 
deposit a copy of the authentic deed in which the consent is 
given, or an authentic copy of the judgment, at the mortgage 
office. 

Cancellations not agreed upon must be demanded from tho 
oourt where the regis^ation was made, except in cases where 
disputes respecting the mortgages have been brought before 
another court. 

Wlien registration by a creditor, who has a legal right to 
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moftgage the protent and f ntoxe property of his debtor without 
limitation) is made over more property than is necessary for the 
•ecnrity of the debt, the debtor is allowed to sue for a redac- 
tion of the mortgage, or for the cancellation of that part which 
exceeds the requisite secnrity. This role does not apply to eon- 
yentional mortgages. A mortgage is deemed ezoessiye if it 
extends oyer seyeml estates, when the yalne of one alone, or of 
some of them, exceeds by more than one-third the amount of 
the debt. 

The registration of a mortgage made upon a oreditor^B 
yaluation for seccoing his debt which has not been settled by 
agreement, and which by its nature is conditional, contingent, 
and indeterminate, may also be reduced as excessiye. The 
excess in such cases is decided by the court, regard being had 
to drcomstanoes, the probability of contingencies, and the 
presmnption of facts, without prejudice to fresh registration of 
mortgage, where the eyent giyes rise to daimd of a larger 
amount. 

The yalue of real property is estimated at fifteen times that 
of the reyenue dedaied in the assessment of taxes. Neyerthe- 
less, the court may also ayail itself of other information to 
make an ayerage yalue. 

Effects of PiiTileges and Mortgages against Third Holders. 

Creditors haying a registered /7rtt;t7^6 or mortgage upon real 
property retain their rights, no matter into whose himds the 
property may pass, and are classed and paid according to the 
order of their claim or registration. If a third holder does not 
comply with the f onualities hereafter required to disencum- 
ber his property, he remains liable, as holder, for all the mort- 
gage debts, on the same terms and conditions as the original 
debtor. A third holder is bound, in the same manner, to pay 
the interest and sums due, whateyer they may amount to, or 
to renounce the mortgaged property without any reseryation. 
In default of fulfilling either of these obligations, eyeiy mort- 
gagee has a right to cause the mortgaged property to be 
sold, after haying giyen thirty days' notice to the original 
debtor, and summoned the holder to pay the debt or giye up 
possession. Neyertheless, the holder who is not personally 
liable for the debt may oppose the sale, if other mortgaged 
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pioperiy for the same debt is in the posseasion of tlie principal 
debtor or debtors ; and be may insist upon suck property being 
first seized and sold, according to the niles set f orih xmder the 
title ^^ Of Stuetysbip."* PencSng sach seizure and sale, the sale 
of the mortgaged estate is sospended. Demand for seizure and 
sale cannot be set np against a privileged creditor, or one who 
bas a special mortgage upon the estate. 

All tbird bolders wbo are not personally liable for the debt, 
and wbo bare tbe power of alienating tbe property, may abandon 
it on aoconnt of tbe mortgage ; and tbey may do so even after 
baying acknowledged tbe obligation, or baving been adjudged by 
tbe court to do so. Tbe abandonment, bowever, to a mortgagee 
does not prevent tbe tbird bolder, up to tbe time of sale, from 
retaking possession by pajong tbe wbole debt and costs. 

Deteriorations caused by tbe negligence of tbird bolders, 
to tbe prejudice of mortgagees or privileged creditors, fumisb 
grounds for an action of indemnity ; but tbe bolder cannot 
recover sums expended by bim on improvements, except to tbe 
amount of tbe additional value resulting from sucb improve- 
ments. Tbe fruits of tbe mortgaged estate are only due by a 
third bolder from tbe day of tbe summons to pay or to abandon ; 
and if tbe proceedings bave been suspended for three years, the 
fruits are only due from the date of the fresh summons. 

Servitudes and real rights that a third holder had over the 
estate before taking possession revive after abandonment or 
adjudication made against him. His personal creditors, after 
those who have a mortgage against the previous proprietors, 
rank according to tbe date of their mortgage. If the bolder 
has paid the debt secured by mortgage, or abandoned the pro- 
perty mortgaged, or been ejected, he bas, of right, his remedy 
of warranty against the principal debtor. If desirous of dis- 
encumbering Us property by paying the price of it, he must 
observe the formalities set forth under the title, ^^ Mode of 
Disencumbering Estates.^f 
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Extinotioii of Friyileges and Mortgages. 

Privileges and mortgages are extinguished :—l. By the 

« See page 245. 
t See page 270. 
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WKtingHJiihimnfc of ihtt pniioipal dab L 2 . Bj rciinitfinfafln #£ 
tfeniorigagelvy^ibe <»edito&«----^. By oomplyingwitkthefoP' 
iMfclitiai aauL oonditums peaecribed to third holden for dia- 
flnonmheriagpiDperty aoqniiiod bythem.— 4. Bypjwa orip t k m. 
■ 5> BNt tin lapse of ten yean without xeaiewal oi leffiatratbiL- 
The debtor haa the benefit of p iea ei ipt i on» with xegaid to 
property in hia own poeeeenon, by the lapee of the time fixed 
for pre a c ri ption of actiona oonfamng mortgage or privilege. 
Aa to pg o p a r ty in the poaaeaaion of i^iid holc^n, prasoaption 
ia eataUiahed by the lapse oi the time fixed for preeeription of 
owuaulup. When pnaei^tion is gionnded upon a tiUe-deed, 
it only mns from tiie day of traneenption of saoh deed at the 
mortgage offioe. Begiatrations of mortgagee made by oKediton 
do not inteirupt the comae of pnaaiption eatabliahed by law 
in fttfomr of the debtor or of thud holdem. 
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Ibde tf BinacmialMffiiig Ftoparty of M 

Contracts transferring ownership of real property or real 
rights that a third holder wishes to disencumber must be 
wholly transcribed by the registrar of mortgages of the district 
where the property is situated. The simple transcript of deeds 
conveying proper^ upon the register does not disencumber 
anch property of mortgages and privileges settled upon it ; the 
vendor merely transfers to the purchaser that ownership and 
those rights which he himself had in the thing sold; he 
transfers them, subject to the same encumbrances of privilege 
and mortgage vrith which the property was encumbered. 

n the new owner wishes to be guaranteed against a suit for 
claims as stated in the artide entitled ^^ Effect of Privileges 
and Mortgages against Third Holders,"* he must, either before 
the snit or within a month from the day of the first summons, 
serve upon the creditors at the domiciles selected by them in 
their registrations a notice, containing: — 1. An extract of his 
title-deed, the date and nature of the deed, the name and precise 
description! of the vendor or donor, the nature and locality 
of the thing sold or given, and if it is an estate, the 

* See page 268. 

t Designatio ptrsonce : the description of a person or a party to a 
deed or contract. 
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gondEsI xtBEDSS of wB pvQpBvfcy aod wimbb aiiiTiafcsd^ IdiA psdoo 
aad iha diargeB fozming^ pazt of the pxioe of sd»^ or tha 
Tailitiitfcin of l£e thing, if it haa been a gift. 2 . An. extraob 
of tha tranflcription of the deed of twJe. S . A list, of three 
eokunss^ the ixs^ containing' the date of the moitgages and 
that of the registxatmns ; ^bd second^ the naaoAs oi ii^ 
oaditoiB ; the thiid, the amofmit of olaimB rigistoDad« 

The pnichaser or the donee must dedaas in tha aoBe deed 
that be is leady to dischaige ab onoe all debts aad enanmbranceB 
1^ to the aiBEUHint of the price of sale or Talnation, -without 
dntiaetion.' aa to debts due or not yet due. llVlien the 
lam- ownor haa sent such notice -within the fixed time, every 
einditor whose daim is registered magr reqnest that the pro- 
perty be pot up to public aactton, and sold to the highest 
bidsbar, with aproviao :— -1.. That such requisition shall be noti- 
Sad to tiie nsfw owner within forfcy- days from the notification 
gsfen by the creditor, -witk two additional days for tiie distance 
of ev«ry thirty miles, (cm^ m^canetrBs) between the selected 
damicila and the actusJ; domidle of each creditors— 2. That 
italiaU oentain an ofEer by svch creditorto raise the piice, or 
OBSBse it to be raised, one-tenth above that stipulated in the 
oontract, or dedaced by the new owner.^--^^ TiuAi the same 
notioe* shall be served upon the preoediag^ owner who is tha 

pnncipal debtor. 4u That the oiiginal notice and copies be 

aigiifid by the cxeditor who makes the zequiaition, or by his 
abtomay.— 4^ That he shall offer to giT» security to tha 
amount of the price and espenaas. 

If the creditors fail to demand the sale by auction within 
the time and with the formalities prescribed, the value of the 
property remains fixed at the price stipulated in the contract or 
declaaed by the new omiac, who is Gonseqnentiy dischaxged of 
all privileges and mortgages on pagring such price to tha 
caoBdiiQiai^o aase competent to receive ; or on. malang a deposit' 
of tiia same. 

In theevent of resale by auction, the sale talcas place, aocoiding 
to tiifi rules presciibed for expropriation, at the instance either of 
the creditor who made the requisition or of the new owner. The 
plaantiff must state in the particulais of sale the prioe stipulated 
in: the contract or dedafed by the buyer, and the additional sum 
which the creditor binds himself to pay. The pmdsuaaer is bound 
beyond his bidding to refund to the first purchaser or donee dis- 
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poflBessedaUtheezpenflesbf theoontnet ; those of tmuKsaption 
at the mortgage office ; those of senring notices ; and the costs 
of the proceedings to obtain the second sale. The pnxohaser 
or donee who retains possession of the estate thus sold by 
auction by being the highest bidder is not bound to have his 
new title transcribed at the mortgage office. 

The creditor, at whose instance the sale by auction took 
place, cannot, by withdrawing his action, even though he should 
pay the amount of his bidding, prevent the public auction, 
without the express consent of aJl the other mortgagees. The 
new purchaser, who has become the highest bidder, has of 
right his remedy against the vendor for the reimbursement of 
that which exceeds the price stipulated in his deed, and for 
interest on such excess from the day of eadi payment. 

When the title of the new owner comprises real and personal 
property, or several estates, some mortgaged and others not, 
situated within the same or within different districts, alienated 
for one and the same price, or for separate and distinct prices, 
the estimation at a relative value of each estate encumbered 
with special and separate mortgages must be dedared in the 
notice of the new owner. The creditor who is the highest 
bidder cannot in any case be compelled to include in his 
bidding personal property, or other estates than those which 
are mortgaged for security of his debt, and situated in the same 
district ; he has, however, his remedy against the original 
debtors on account of the injuries he may sustain from the 
division of the things he has purchased. 

DisexLOumbermg Property bcm Unregistered Mortgages. 

Purchasers of real property belonging to husbands or 
guardians, when there is no registration of mortgage upon 
sudi property on accoxmt of the administration of the guardian, 
or by reason of dowry, privileged claims, and marriage settle- 
ments, may disencumber property bought by them. For this 
purpose the purchasers must deposit a copy duly certified of the 
contract convejong the property at the office of the registrar of 
the court where the property is situated, and must give notice 
of such deposit to the wife or supplementary guardian, as well 
as to the public prosecutor of the court. 

If , in the course of two months &om the publicity given of 
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ike contract, registration of mortgage has not been made in f ay oTir 
of maxried women, minors, or interdicted persons over the pro- 
perty sold, it passes to the purchaser without any encumbrance 
on account of dowry or marriage claims, or on account of the 
administration of the guardian ; saving the remedy, on good 
grounds, of the wife or ward against the husband or guardian. If, 
on the contraiy, such registration has been made, and if there 
are prior creditors who absorb the whole or part of the price, 
the purchaser is discharged to the amount of the price or part 
of the price paid by him to the creditors ; and the mortgages 
in favour of married women, minors, or interdicted persons are 
cancelled, either wholly or up to the amount paid. 

If the mortgages in favour of the married women, minors, 
and interdicted persons are of a prior date, the purchaser 
cannot make any payment to the prejudice of such mort- 
gages, which always rank, as previously stated, from the 
date of the marriage contract, or of the entry of the guardian 
upon his administration ; and in this case, the mortgages of 
the other creditors not entitled by the rank of priority are 
cancelled, 

Pablioity of the Eegisters, and Besponsibility of Begistrars. 

The registrars of mortgages are bound, on the application of 
any one, to deliver, on demand, a copy of the deeds transcribed 
upon their registers, as well as of the registrations of mortgages, 
if any ; or a certificate declaring that there are none. C^iey 
are responsible for injury resulting: — 1. From omission in 
their registers of the transcriptions of deeds, and of regis- 
trations of mortgages. 2, From default in mentioning 

in their certificates the existence of one or more mortgages, 
unless, in the latter case, the error arose from an insu£Scient 
description. 

The estate in respect of which the registrar has omitted in his 
certificate to mention one or more registered encumbrances re- 
mains, saving the liability of the registrar, free in the handa 
of the new owner, provided the latter has demanded the cei^ 
tificate subsequently to the transcription of his deed, with- 
out prejudice to the right 'of creditors to have themselves 
classed according to their order, so long as the price has 
not been paid by the purchaser, or so long as the rank of the 
creditors has not been legally confirmed. 

s 
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In no oase can theTegutrannfizBe or delay iihe tzmsciipifciDn 
of the deed of oonrejrance, the legirttation of mortgage, or 
the delivery of oertifioates demanded, mider penalty of damages. 
In this case, statements of refusal or delay are, at the instance 
of the parties demanding them, drawn up f ortJiwith, either by 
a justice of the peace or by a notary, in the presence of two 
witnesses. The registran are bound to keep a register, in 
which they must inscribe, day by day, and in numerical order, 
the deeds of conveyances brought to them to be transcribed, 
or the memorandums of mortgages to be registered, and must 
give an acknowledgment of auch transcription or registration 
upon stamped paper. 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 



OF EXPEOPEIATION. 

[Code Aopo/troR— Articles 3204-2318.] 

A GBiCDiTOB may sue, in expropriation*: — 1. Of real pro- 
perty and accessories deemed immovable belonging to bis 

debtor. 2, Of the usufruct of real property belonging to his 

debtor. Nevertheless, the undivided share of a co-heir in the 
immovables of a succession cannot be put up for 8a>le by bis 
personal creditors before the partition or Ucitation^ which they 
may demand, conformably to the chapter " Of Successions."! 

The real property of a minor, though he is emancipated, ox of 
an interdicted person, cannot be put up for sale before the seizxire 
and sale of his personal property ; but the seizure and sale of 
personal property are not imperative previously to the expropria- 
tion of real property in undivided possession of a person of full 
age and a minor or an interdicted person, if bound by the same 
debt ; nor when the action has been commenced against a person 
of full age, or before interdiction. 

Expropriation of real property held in common by husband' 
and wife must be sued for against the husband alone, although 
the wife may be liable for the debt ; that of the wife's 
realty not in common is sued for against both, and should the 
husband refuse to sue, or if the husband is a minor, the 
court may authorise the wife to sue alone. In case of the 
minority of both husband and wife, or of the wife only, if her 
husband, of full age, refuses to sue with her, the court appoints 
for the wife a trustee, against whom the action is brought. A 
creditor cannot sue for the sale of real property not mortgaged 

* Expropriation : Landed property of a debtor sold by order of a oonrt 
of law. 

t See page 95. 

B 2 
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to him, tmless the property mortgaged is insnfficient to coyer 
his claims. 

Expropriation of real property situated in different districts 
can only be sued for snocessiyely, unless the property forms 
part of one single estate. If the property mortgaged to the 
creditor, and property not mortgaged, or property situated in 
different districts, form part of one and the same estate, the 
sale of both, if the debtor demands it, may be sued for together, 
and the relative value of each is afterwanis estimated. 

When the debtor proves, by authentic leases, that the net 
and unencumbered revenue of his real property for one year is 
8u£Scient for the payment of the debt, including principal, 
interest, and costs, and offers to make it over to the creditor, 
the judge may suspend the suit, subject to renewal, if after- 
wards i^ere is any obstacle or opposition to the payment. 

Expropriation of real property can only be sued for by 
virtue of an executory and authentic deed for a liquidated 
debt. The transferee of a deed cannot sue for expropriation 
unless he has given notice of the transfer to the debtor. 

All actions for expropriation of real property must be pre- 
ceded by a simamons to pay, served at the instance of the 
creditor personally upon the debtor or at his domicile, and such 
summons must be served thirty days before the action en 
es^qpricUion, 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



OP PEESCEIFnOIf. 

[Code NapaUon—AitMea S219-S381.] 

Pbbsobiption^^ is a mode by which property is acquired, or by 
which a debt is discharged by a certain lapse of time. Bights 
by prescription cannot berenomiced by anticipation ; but when 
acquired, they may be renounced. 

Benunciation of rights by prescription is express or implied. 
Implied renunciation results from an act by which the aban- 
donment of the right acquired may be presumed. Persons 
who cannot alienate cannot renounce a right by prescription 
that has been acquired. 

Courts cannot suggest officially the plea of prescription. 
Prescription may be set up at eveiy stage of a suit, even 
before the court of appeal, unless the party who has not set 
up his plea of prescription may be presumed to have renounced 
it. Creditors and all other persons having an interest in 
establishing prescription may set it up, although the debtor or 
owner renounces it. 

Prescription does not apply to ownership of things that are 
not marketable. The State, public institutions, and parishes 
are bound by the same prescription as private persons, and have 
the same right to set it up. 

•• At Rome, ownership of property was acqnired by utucapioj i.e., by 
quiet possession for a certain lengfch of time ; snch possession being 
horn fide and founded on good title. Originally the time required was 
one year in the case of moyables, and two years in case of immoyables. 
Justinian remodelled the laws of usucapio. Possession during three 
years conferred ownership in case of moyables ; and possession during 
ten years, if the persons were present, or twenty if they were absent, 
;gaye the ownership of immoyables. The term prescriptio came to ba 
applied by length of time of possession. 

Prescriptio eat tituhts, ex usu et tempore substantiam capiens, ah 
auctoritate legis. 
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Possessions^ is the Holding or using a thing or a right wluch a 
person holds or exercises by himself, or which is held or 
exercised by another in the name of such person. 

To acquire a prescr^tiye right, the possession of the thing 
must be continuoTis and uninterrupted, peaceable, public, un- 
equivocal, and as an owner. A person is always presumed to 
possess for himself, and as owner, unless it be proved that he 
began his possession for another. When a person has begun 
possession for another, he is always presumed to continue by 
the same right, unless there is proof to the contrary. 

Acts which are merely optional and on simple suffenraoe 
cao give no gioond either for possession or preseription ; nor 
can deeds of violence give possession on wiiidi prescription 
may be grounded. The possesBion which avails for prescrip- 
tion begun only when the violence has ceased. 

A pnMnt possessor who proves that he was in possession ai 
a f omter period is presumed to have been in possession during 
the intermediate time, unless the contrary is proved. In order 
to complete the term of prescription, a person may add to his 
own poasession that of the person to whom he has succeeded. 

GaoBea wMoh Bar FraoriptiaiL 

Fexsons who are in possession for others cannot claim piescrip- 
tiva right, whatever may be the lapse of time ; thus the tenant, 
the depositary, the usufructuary, and all who hold the pro- 
perty of others by precarious tenures, cannot acquire a prescrip- 
tive right; neither can their heirs. Nevertheless, they can claim 
prescription if the title of their possession is changed, eitherfrom 
a cause arising from a third party, or by the opposition they 
set up against the rights of the owner. Those persons to whom, 
tenants, depositaries, and other precarious holders have trans- 

'^ PostttMto, in the RMnan law, primarily denoted merely physical 
detention. If the posseseor held the thing with the intention of holding 
it as his own, he waa protected in his poflsession against anyone who 
had not a better title to possess, and in order to protect him the praetor 
gnmted him an interdict. But more was necessary for the possession 
which was to he the gronnd of umtcapio. It must hare heen bondjidtj 
aat founded on foie» or f nrad^aiiid mnat have origiBBited by a TSioogoised 
legal mode of acquiring property. 



fefOBd the tfaiaog by a iaila-dsed conTeying'VWii^n^p h&rm n 
xis^t of piwcqrtion. 

A person cannot prescnfoe in opfXMitioix to his own titk ; 
in this sense, that no one can change the cause and principle of 
his possession. A person may prescribe against his own title ; 
in this sense, that he has a right by prescription to free himself 
from, an obligation thai ha Jias contracted. 



CauBds that Lotemipt or Susp^d the Bun of PresoriptiQiL 

Prescription may be interrupted either natarally or dvilh/. 
Natural inttrruption takes place when the possessor is 
deprived for more than a year of the use of the thing, either 
by the former owner or Id^t a third person. Civil interruption 
takes place when a summons before a court of law, or formal 
demand, or seizure, has been made in due form, upon the 
person whose prescription it is sought to interrupt. 

A summons for the purpose of conciliation {citation en con" 
ciliation) before a justice of peace interrupts prescription from 
the day of its date, when it is followed by a simimons before 
the court of first instance within the time prescribed by law. 
A sunmions even before an incompetent judge interrupts pre- 
scription. If the summons is voiS through informality, if the 
plaintiff stops his action, or if he allows his action to be 
barred by limitation, or if his demand is rejected, the inter- 
ruption is considered as not having occurred. 

Prescription is interrupted by any acknowledgment which 
the debtor or possessor makes of the right of the person 
against whom the prescription was running. A summons 
served upon, or an acknowledgment by, one of the joint and 
several debtors, interrupts prescription against all the others, 
and even against the heirs. A summons served upon one of 
the heirs of a joint and several debtor, or the acknowledgment 
of such heir, does not interrupt prescription with regard to 
the other co-heirs, even if the debt should be secured by 
mortgage, if the obligation is not indivisible. Such summons 
or acknowledgment does not interrupt prescription with regard 
to the other joint debtors, except for the share due by 
such heir. To interrupt prescription for the whole, in re- 
spect of the other joint debtors, the summons must be served 
upon all the heirs of the deceased debtor, or the acknowledge- 
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mrnit miut be made by all the Hein. A Boinmong leired 
upon the principal debtor, or his formal acknowledgmeni| 
inienapii prescription against the surety. 
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Oauies that Suspend FrasoriptioB. 

Prescription nms against all persons, miless excepted by lair. 
It does not run against minors and interdicted persons, except 
for airears of annuities for maintenance, rents of houses and 
farms, interest for simis lent, and generally for sums to 
be paid annually, or for shorter periods, which are prescribed 
after five years. Prescription does not run between husband 
and wife ; but it runs against a married woman, although not 
separated either by marriage contract or judicially, in respect 
of the property of which the husband has the administration ; 
but she has her remedy against her husband. Nevertheless, 
it does not run during marriage in case of the alienation of an 
estate settled in dowry, conformably to the chapter upon 
^^ Marriage Contracts and the respective Bights of Husband 
and Wife."* 

Prescription is, in like manner, suspended during marriage : 
— -1. When the action of the wife cannot be brought till an 
election is made either of acceptance or renunciation of com- 
munity. 2. When the husband, having sold property 

belonging to the wife without her consent, is warrantor of the 
sale, and in all other cases where the action of the wife would 
be against the husband. 

Prescription does not run with respect to debts depending 
on a condition, until such condition happens ; nor in cases of 
actions in warranty, until eviction has taken place ; nor with 
respect to debts at a fixed date, imtil such term has expired. 
Prescription does not run against a beneficiary heir with 
respect to claims he has against the succession, but it runs 
against a vacant succession, although not provided with a 
curator. It runs also during the three months allowed for pre- 
paring the inventory, and during the forty days for deliberation. 

Time required for Fresoription. 

Prescription is reckoned by days, and not by hours. It is 
acquired when the last day of the term has expired. 

* See page 166. 
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Fresoription of Thirty Tears. 

All actions, real and personal, are prescribed by thirty years, 
ifithout the party prescribing being bound to produce any title 
or exception of bad faith being set up against him. After 
twenty-eight years from the date of the last title, the debtor 
of an annuity may be compelled to supply, at his own cost, the 
creditor or his legal assigns with a fresh title. 

The rules of prescription as to things, other than those 
mentioned, are as follows : — 

Prescription of Ten and Twenty Tears. 

A person who acquires real property, in good faith and by 
an equitable title, is entitled to ownership by prescription 
after the lapse of ten years, if the real owner Hyes within 
the jurisdiction of the court of appeal where the pro- 
perty is situated; and after twenty years, if he lives out of 
such juiisdiction. If the real owner has had his domicile at 
different times within and without the jurisdiction, it is neces- 
sary to add to the years of presence the double of the years of 
absence. A title void on account of informality cannot serve 
as a groimd of prescription for ten or twenty years. 

Good faith is always presumed, and the onus lies on the 
party who alleges bad faith to prove it. It is sufficient if good 
faith existed at the time of the purchase. 

After ten years architects and contractors are discharged 
from their warranty for substantial works (gros ouvragis) 
erected by them or done under their supeiintendence. 



Special Prescriptions. 

After six months, the following claims are barred by prescrip- 
tion : — Claims of tutors in sciences and art for lessons given at 
so much a month ; of inn-keepers and eating-house keepers, on 
account of lodgings and food ; of workmen and labourers for 
the pa3rment of their day's expenses, provisions, or wages. 

Those of doctors, surgeons, apothecaries, for visits, opera- 
tions, and medicines; sheriffs' officers for their fees; 
tradesmen for goods sold to private persons not dealers; 
boarding-school keepers for the price of the board of their 
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papilB, and of mastera for tihe premimns of apprentieeships, 
and domssdc servants who are hired by the year^ axe bailed 
by prescription after one year. 

Glaims by solidtors for the recovexy of their fees and costs 
are barred by prescription after the hipse of two years^ reckon* 
ing from the judgment in a suit, or from the agreed settlement 
out of Court of the parties, or from the demand of the said 
solidtors. After the lapse of five years, costs and chaiges 
in unsettled law-suits cannot be clainoed. 

Prescription in all these cases takes place, although there 
has been a continuation of supplies, deliveries of goods, services, 
and work. It only ceases to run when there has been a settle- 
ment, security given, or summons before a court of law. Never- 
theless, those persons against whom such prescriptions are set 
up, may put the opposing parties on their oath as to payments. 
Widows, heirs, or guardians may be put on their oath to de* 
clare their knowledge of the payment or non-paym«nt of the 
debt. 

Judges and attorneys are discharged, as to legal documents, 
after five years from judgment in the suit ; tipstaffs, after two 
yeais from the execution of their duty. 

The arreazs of annuities, those of aUowances for maintenanee, 
rents of houses and farms, interest on simis lent, and generally 
everything that is payable by the year, are prescribed after 
five years. 

The above prescriptions may be set up against minors and 
interdicted persons, who, however^ have their remedy againat 
their guardians. 

With r^ard to personal property, possession is equivalent 
to a title. Nevertheless, a person who has lost a thing, or 
from whom it has been stolen, may claim it within three years 
from the day of loss or theft, from the possessor ; but the 
latter has his remedy against the person from whom he ob- 
tained it. If the person in possession of the thing lost or 
stolen purchased it at a fair, or in market overt, or at a pubho 
sale, or from a dealer who sells things of the same kind, the 
real owner cannot recover it, unless he pays the poaseeflor the 
price whidi it cost him. 
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ABANDONMENT, of— 
Gifts and legacies 115 

Mortgaged property 269 

Property encimibered wil^ 

servitnde 85,87 

A locatio conductio • 2i2 

Abatement, of — 

Gifts and legacies 115 

Real property subject to ... 116 
Action in abatement, or 

reveruhcation 116 

Cancelling of mortgages, &c. 266 
Absence— 

Declaratton of 32 

Guardianship of minors 
whose fatiiers have dis- 
appeared a* 

Reappearance of absentee... 33 

Death of an absentee 33 

Acceptance — 

Of the community (com- 

munauUf) 176 

Of a gift 117 

Of succession 102 

Of succession with benefit 
of inventory (sous h^n^- 

fiee (Tinventaire) 103 

Accession — 
Relative to personal pro- 
perty ... 75 

Natural or artificial 71 

Right of accession over the 

produce of a thing 72 

Over that which is united 
and incorporated with a 

thing 72 

Accessories- 
Things bequeathed must 
be delivered with all their 
aeeeBsories (aeeestorium 
duett sed sequitw 
vpnm^Mit} 76 




Sale or transfer of a debt 
comprises all its acoaa- 
series, as surety .privl* 

lege, &c * .»• 206 

Accident — 

Donee not responsible for 
immovables that have 
perished by 108 

Must be proved by the party 
who alleges it,.« • 154 

Successions of persona 
perishing by accidjant ..«. 95 
Actes de V^at civil — 

Establish the status of a 
person and his condition ixL 
civil society ^ 25 

Registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages ... 25 

Registration and rectification 39 
Actio quasi ex delicto — 

Against a judge, according, 
to Roman Law .•• ..« 21 
Actions — 

Of legitimate children to 
claim their status .». .... 45 

Action in revendication ... 116 

By a married woman must 
be authorised by her hus* 
band, or, on his refusal, 
by a court of law ..• 40-175 

Those of a minor must be 
brought in the name of hia 
guardian • ••• u7 

Of a ward against hia 
guardian • 58 

For nullity or rescission of 
contract •> 154 

In curtaUment (enretranKJtA' 
jntntj •• ••* lox 

In expropriation must be p]?a- * 
ceded by a summons to pay 
30 days before the actiaa.S76 
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Admiflsioiui-* 

Judicial or extra-judioial 161 
Adoptions- 
Forms of adoption 48 

Obligationi of the adopter 

and adopted 48 

Registration 49 

When permitted 47 

Adrogatio 47 

Adultery — 
Children the ofiFspring of, 
cannot be legitimatised ... 44 

Judicial separation 42 

Affiliation — 

Of illegitimate children ... 46 
Agreements— 
See ** Contracts and Obliga- 
tions 138 

When Toid between a minor 

and his guardian 58 

Aleatory Contracts^ 

Their yarions kinds 289 

Gambling and betting ... 289 

Life annuities 289 

Aliens — 
Bom in France of alien 
parents may claim the 
status of Frenchmen ... 22 
Enjoy the same civil rights 

as a Frenchman 22 

May be summoned before a 
French tribunal for debts 
contracted with a French- 
man either in France or 
in a foreign country ... 28 
Une €trangh'e is natiuralised 
by her marriage with a 

IVenchman 28 

AlluTion — 
Land imperceptibly gained 
from a riyer or stream ... 74 

Alternative obligations 140 

Ambiguity- 
How it is interpreted in con- 
tracts 187 

Ameuhlissement — 
To change real property into 

personal 188 

Animals — 
Responsibility of owners or 

hirers of 166 

Defects ;.. 200 

Action (rSdhibitoire) 201 



Annuities- 
How a loan may become con- 
verted into an annuity ... 232 
Suspensory conditions ... 189 

Life annuities 239 

Antichresis — 
Fledging of real property ... 253 

How effected 254 

Must be transcribed at the 

mortgage office 255 

Apartments— 

When let furnished, ice. ... 211 
Appeal (right of) — 
In cases of guardianship ... 55 
In cases of interdiction ... 62 
Application and tenders of 

payments 148 

Apprenticeship- 
Contract of ^14 

Rescinding the contract ... 216 
Architects — their privileges... 259 
Arrears of annuities or rents — 
Prescription of claims for ... 282 
Of debts contracted by the 
husband during the com- 
munity 169 

Ascendants — 
Succeed to their descend- 
ants deceased without 

loBUO ••• *•• ••• ■•■ ••• V V 

When entitled to or bound to 
furnish maintenance ... 40 
Attorney, power of — 

See "Mandate" 241 

Auction — 
Public sale of property be- 
longing to joint owners ... 204 
Authentic deeds, executed by a 

public officer 156 

Avancement tfkoirie — 
Liberality bestowed by a 

donor to his heir 63 

Avoidance, conditions of ... 139 

BANNS— 
Their publication indis- 
pensable ... 27 

Beneficiary heir — 
One who accepts a succes- 
sion under privilege of in- 
ventory (privilege d^inven- 
taire) 103 
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h€ntfict de dUcussion (seizure 

and sale) 208 

Betting, when allowed 289 

Sigamy 85 

Births—their registration ... 26 
Boarding-schools — 

Prescription of claims ... 281 
Borrower (Empruntewr) — 

Bis obligations 229 

Burial — must take place 24 

hours after death 28 

Builders — 

Their privileges 259 

Prescription as to their 

warranty 217 

Buildings — 

Are presumed to belong to 
the owner of the soil ... 73 

When encumbered by usu- 
iructi... ••« ••• ... .*• oo 

When destroyed 88 

Servitudes relating to 87 

Brother-in-law and sister-in-law^— 

Marriage prohibited between 36 

Permitted in some cases ... 36 

CAPACITY of contracting— 
Minors, interdicted per- 
sons, married women... 134 
Classification of creditors ... 278 
Cancelling — 

Of mortgages 269 

Of sales 202 

Carriers — 

By land and water 216 

Their obligations 216 

Cattle— 
ImmoTable by destination 
when entrusted to the far- 
mer or metayer of the owner 67 
MoTable property when en- 
trusted to graziers or 

chepteliert 67 

Cession of property 150 

Cheptel (letting cattle) — 

Simple 218 

By moiety 220 

To a farmer or colon- 

partiaire 220-221 

Children — 

Filiation of legitimate (proof 

Oly •». ... ..• ..• ..« %{/ 



AiELliation of illegitimate 

children 46 

Their friendly guardians ... 4^ 

Duties 50 

Civil rights — 

Snjoyment 22 

Privation 28- 

Clergymen, priests, rabbis — 
In what cases they cannot 
take by gift or will ... 114 

Code Napoleon 21 

Co-heirs — 
Contribute to the payment 
of the debts of a succession 10^ 
Collaterals- 
Succession of ... 99 

Successions deyolving upon 
ascendants and descend- 
an XB ... ... ... «.• ... «f«r 

Colon-partiaire — 
A kind of metayer, haying 
not a half, but a part of the 

produce 67 

Cheptel given to a colon- 

partiaire 221 

Common — 

Right of comimon 77 

Communaut^ (succession in 
common)— 
Community between hus- 
band and wife 166 

Liabilities of the community 169 
Actions resulting therefrom 171 
Management of the com- 
munity and its efifects ... 171 

Its dissolution 174 

Acceptance and renunciation 

of the community ... 176-180 
Partition of the community 17d 
Community by agreement. . . 182 
Of things acquired in com- 
mon ... ... ... •«• ... lo2 

With exclusion of personal 

property 18^ 

With clause ^^ dameubKese- 
Tnent »»» •«• ... .»• ««• lo«( 

With separation of debts ... 184 
Right of the wife to take 

back what she brought ... 185 
With clause of ''pr€ciput'* 186 
With unequal shares ... ... 186 

General community 167 



AgftmBBts excluding eom- 
nranitj ••• ... «•• ••• 188 
Oanpenaation^— 

cotffOff ••■ ••> ••• ••« •*» 152 
Indemnity for sale of penonfil 
property to husband or 

wife, &c ••• 171 

Compoiinding — 

Legal transaction 249 

Agaardianoannotcomponnd 
soits "with the minor nn- 
lesB authorised by the 

faaaaij council 57 

OopoariiTifflit— 
Of property of the commnnity 
by one of the consorts ... 179 
Conditional— 

Obligations 138 

Ckoiditions-^ 

Suspensory 189 

Of AToidance of 189 

Confirmation — 

Of deeds 159 

Confusion—' 
^When the characters of 
creditor and debtor are 
united in the. same person 164 
Constil judidare (judieial 
adviser) — 
Interdiction applicable to 
profligacy ... ... ... 63 



Srror, Tiolenee, or fraud 
nullifies consent 133 

Haiziages cannot take plaoe 
without the consent of par- 
emta, or in default, ascend- 
ants or the family council 27 
Cwuignatio'^ 

Deposit 149 

Contractors — 

Their privileges 259 

Contracts or Obligations— 

Conditions essential for their 
validity 133 

Capacity of contracting 
parties ••« ... ■•. ... X£>4 

Subject-matter of contracts 135 

Effects of contracts 135 

'Their interpretation 137 

Their effects in regard to 
third parties 187 



Actions for nullity or reaoiB- 

sion of contracts 154 

Creditors — 

May sue for expropriation 
of the immovables of their 
debtors 275 

Creditors of a usufructuary 82 

Creditors of an heir who re- 
nounces a succession may 
accept it 103 

Joint and several creditors 141 

When creditors may sue for 
payment -of debts con- 
tracted by the wife ... 171 

Claesifioation of creditors 275 
Curator— i 

Guardian appointed to an 
emancipated minor 59 

Must render an account of 
his administration 58 

To a vacant succession ... 104 

DAMAGES— 
Resulting from non«per- 
formance of obligations... 186 
Days of grace — 

Not a bar against a set-off 153 
Deaf and Dumb-^ 
Who can write may accept a 
gift inter vivos, otherwise 
it muBt be accepted by a 

special curator 117 

Deaths — 

Their tegistration 28 

Debtor^ 
Of a rent in perpetuity may 

always redeem it 282 

Joint and several debtors 141 
Cannot plead a set-off when 

he has accepted a transfer 153 
Maybe sued in expropria- 
tion of his real property... 275 
Debts — 

Of a succession 110 

Of the community ebaxge- 
able one-half to each of &e 
consorts, or his or her heirs 179 

Transfer of debts 205 

Imprisonment for debt ... 251 
Deeds — 

Authentiojwhen executed by 
a public officer 156 
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PriTftte deeds fsous uvag 

priv€^ «■• ••• 156 

Copies of deeds ... ... ... 158 

Their ratLficfttionor confixm- 
ftuon ••• ... ■«.. ..* i-ou 

Defects in the thing sold ... 200 
Defeasance (deed of) — 

When not yalid without the 
consent of all parties ... 167 
Delivery — 
Transfer of a thing sold ... 196 
Expenses chargeable to the 

▼endor 197 

Deposit and sequestration — 

Simple deposit 284 

Obligations of the deposi- 
tary ... ... ... •.• .•• ^oo 

Of the depositor 236 

Necessary deposit ... ... 237 

Descendants — 
Snoceed to their parents, 
grand-parents, and other 
ascendants without dis- 
tinction of sex 99 

Liable for deterioration of 

leasehold property 209 

Disencumbering property of 

priyileges and mortgages... 270 
Disposable portion of property 
by gifts inter vivos or by 

WlU ... ... ... ... ... XXTC 

Dissolution of the community 174 
Distribution of property be- 
tween descendiuits • 129 

Divisible obligations ... ... 143 

Ditches — 

See servitudes 87 

DivoFce— 

AboUshed in France by an 
Act of May 8, 1816 ... 42 
Domicile— 

Of a Frenchman is where he 
has his princ^ estab- 
lishment ... ••• 30 

Domieile selected for the 
execution of special deeds 31 
Donatio mortis causd — 

In Roman and English Law 112 
Donation entre-vi/s — 

See gifts inter vivos ^. 112, 116 
Dotal system — 

S«ttleinent of the dowry ... 189 



Husband's rights over pro- 
perty settled in dowry ... 190 

Restitution of dowry 191 

Dowry — 

Dosmulieris 189 

Settlement of the 189 

Restitution of ... 191 

EFFECTS— 
Of contracts with regard 

to third parties 187 

Of the acts of either consort 171 
Emancipation 
Bj the Roman law a solemn 
act by which a pater- 
familias divested himself 
of his .power over hiajilius- 

famiiias 59 

Emancipation- 
Appointment of a curator 

(guardian) 69 

Rights of an emancipated 

minor 60 

Considered of full age in all 
transactions that relate 

to his business 60 

Entails (substitutions) — 

Prohibited in France 112,113 
Estimates and bargains — 
Undertaking to do a certain 
work according to estimate 217 
Eviction — warranty against... 198 

ExohangA — or barter 206 

Executors 126 

Expropriation may be sued for 

by creditors 275 

Extinction of obligations ... 145 
Extinction of servitudes ... 91 

FAMILY Council- 
Consists, with the justice of 
peace, of six relatives, half 
paternal, half maternal ... 58 
Appoints the guardian of a 
minor who has no parents 
or ascendants; also a 
supplementary guardian 53 
A guanlian cannot compoimd 
with the minor, or accept a 
succession or a gift for him, 
unless authorised by the 
family oouncil 57 
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Cnrator to an emancipated 

minor ••• ••« ... 59 

Fazm-letting^ 
Special rnles ... ... ... 212 

Felony— 

A canae of judicial separa- 

tion ••« ... ••* ••* *•* 4« 
Prevents masters from 
taking or keeping appren- 

uCOo... ... ... ... ... £x.O 

Rescinds the contract of ap- 
prenticeship 216 

Filiation — 

Of legitimate children ... 45 
Foreigners — 
Their real property is 

governed by French law 21 
Have the benefit of the abo- 
lition of imprisonment for 
debt in civil and commer- 
cial matters 251 

Frenchmen — 
Every Frenchman enjoys 

civil lights 22 

How «totu« is lost 28 

Friendly guardianship 49 

Fmits— 

Natural, industrial, or civil 78 
Civil fruits accrue from day 
to day to the usufructuary 78 

GAMBLING and Betting— 
when allowed or forbidden 289 
Gifts— 
Between married persons ... 181 

Inter vivos 112 

Power of disposing or re- 
ceiving by gift 112 

Formalities to be observed. . . 117 
Exceptions to the rule of 
irrevocability of gifts inter 

vtvos*, .• ••• ... 119 

Gifts inter vivos-^ 
Deeds of gift must be tran- 
scribed at the mortgage 

office ... ... 266 

Guardians — 

Supplementary guardians 

bound to see that proper 

registrations of mortgages 

aremadebytheguai^ans 264 

Art appointed by the family 



council in default of 
parents or ascendants ... 58 

In all guardianships the 
family council appoints a 
supplementary guardian 
(jniorogi'tiUeur) 58 

Duties of a guardian 56 

Must render an account of 
his administration 57 

Action against by a ward ... 58 

Cannot enter into an agree- 
ment with the minor till 
such account is settled ... 58 
Guardianship-— 

Is a personal charge which 
does not pass to the heirs 
of the guardians 58 

It devolves on parents, grand- 
parents, if no guardian 
has been appointed by the 
father or mother 58 

Incapacity, exclusion, and 
deprivation of guardian- 

BXlip ... ... ... ... ... Ov 

Exemption of guardianship 54 

HABITATION— 
Right of habitation ... 88 
Harvest- 
When its loss entitles the 
lessee to reduction of rent 21*2 
Heirships and legacies — 

In general 128 

Falling to an absentee de- 
volve to the next of 

IvlTl ... (•. ..• ... •«• Oje 

Hiring — 
Contracts of hiring are of 

two kinds 207 

Hiring of things 207 

Rescinded by the loss of the 

thing let 210 

Hiring of labour and skill... 214 
Of servants and workmen... 214 
Contract of apprenticeship 214 
Hotchpot: Rapports — 
Returns of property given 
to the succession of the 

donor 107 

Holographic wills 121 

House-letting — 
Special rules relating thereto 212 
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Husband and wife — 
Their respective duties 
Their respective rights 
Rights of survivorship 



40 
166 
101 



r^GITIMATE Children— 
Their affiliation 46 

Affiliation not admissible in 
case of incest or adultery 46 

Illegitimate children cannot 
receive by gift inter vivos 
or by will beyond the 
limits prescribed by 
law 100-113 

Their successions 101 

Immovables by destination — 

Cattle, agricultural imple- 
ments, and seeds entrusted 
to a farmer, pigeons in 
dove-houses, rabbits in 
warrens, bee-hives, fish in 
ponds, presses, coppers, 

stills, vats, &c 67 

Imprisonment for debt— 

£i civil and commercial 
matters is abolished ... 251 

Still exists for non-payment 
of fines, restitutions, and 
damages adjudged by a 
court of law 251 

Limitation of time of im- 
prisonment 251 

Debtors imprisoned at the 
instance of private persona 
must be maintained at the 
expense of their creditors 251 
Indivisible obligations ... ... 143 

Indemnity — 

Respectively due by husband 
or. wiie ••• ••* ••• ... jLiJL 

To an ejected tenant 210 

Ingratitude — 

Is a cause of revocation of 

gifts inter vivos 119 

Injury — 

To another must be repaired 
by the person who caused it 165 
Innkeepers — 

Their responsibility 237 

Their claims for lodging and 
food are prescribed by 
lapse of Biz months ... 281 



Interpretation— of contracts... 137 
Interdiction— 

Of idiot, insane, or mad per- 

duDo ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ox 

Guardianship of interdicted 

persons 62 

How interdiction ceases ... 63 
Inventory — (Privilege of ) ... 103 
Investment — 

Of moneys included in the 

usufruct 80 

Irregular successions 100 

Irrevocability of gifts inter 

vivos 118 

Exceptions to the rule ... 119 
Irrigation of lands — 

Acts of April, 1845, and 
July, 1847 86 



JOINT Owners— 
The use of a servitude by 
one bars prescription ... 92 
Joint and several obligations 

(solidaires) 141 

Judgments — 

Of sale by auction, relating 
to real rights, cancelling, 
annulling, or rescinding a 

transcribed deed 266 

Judicial adviser — 

A curator appointed to pro- 
fligate persons 63 



TTINDRED— 

J\. Order of succession ... 96-97 
Of half-blood not excluded 
by relatives of the whole 

DlOOu ..• •.. ... ••• 9t 



LAPSE of Wills 126 
Laws — 
Are prospective, and never 
retrospective ... ... ... 21 

Law of property — 

Real property ... 67 

Personal property 68 

Ownership • 70 

Right of accession '71 

Leases— 
For more than 18 years must 
be transcribed at the mort- 
gage office ... 266 

T 
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Kay be granted by an eman- 
cipated minor for a period 
not exeeeding nine years 60 
A husband cannot lease the 
property of his wife for 
more than nine years ... 172 
The same mle applies to 
property belonging to 
minors .,. ,.. ... ... 208 

Leasing and hiring of things 207 
Legaoies — 
Nnllilty of legacies in faronr 
of notaries, witnesses, 

priests, and rabbis 114 

An Toid when legatee dies 

before the testator 126 

Legatees— 

i^ataire universel 128 

General legatee (a titre 

universel) 123 

^woiflc legatee (a titre par- 

ticulUr) 124 

Not liable for the debts of 
the.saccession ... 109-125 
Legitimacy of a child may 

be disputed 44 

Legitimation of children by 

snbseqiient marriage 119 

Legitimaiio by the Rconan law 46 
Lesion — 
An injury snffisred in oonse- 
qnence of... ... ... ... 155 

Rescinding of sale on 

account of 204 

Not admissible in contracts 

of exchange 206 

Le i fS his obligations... 208-209 

Lesaor-p'his obligations 208 

Letting of houses — 

Rules of 210 

Of furnished apartments ... 211 
9snn4etting special rules. . . 212 
Letting cattle — (Bail a 

cheptel) ... 218 

Lex loci rei utcB-^og^fwnDB real 
property owned by 

foreigneza 21 

Liabilities — 
Of a succession to be paid 

by co-heirs and legwtoes 109 
To be paid by the uiu- 
fmctuary... 81 



Of the communilTT', and 
actions arising therefrom 169 

Of partners .. . 226 

Licitation — 

Sale by public auction, 
ordered by a court of 
la'w ... ... .«• ... ••• ^vfx 

Must be transcribed at the 

mortgage office 266 

Life annuities — 

For a consideration (a titre 
<mireux\ or gratuitous (a 
titre gratuii) 239 

Effects of the contract ... 240 
Lines of succession — 

Every succession which falls 
to ascendants or col- 
laterals is divided into 
two equal parts, one for 
the paternal, the other for 
the maternal line 

Direct line ... 

Oollateral line 
Loans— 

For use or commodats for 
cowump^on 229 

Obligations of the bor- 
rower ... ... ..# 229-231 

Obligattons of the lender 230-231 

Loan for consumption ... 230 

Loan with interest 232 

Loss of the thing lent .... ... 154 

Lots in a partition, their 

warranty ... .»• ••• 110 
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97 
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81 



TirAINTENANOE— 
JjX To whom it is due 
A pension for mainteototce 
must be paid by the 
legatee of the usufrdct ... 
Mmorats — 
Hereditary grants by the 
State, a kind of entail, 
were abolished by the Act 

of May 12th, 1885 

Majority- 
Fixed at 21 years' of age ... 61 
Management — 
Yolxmtarily assmned, must 

be continued 164 

Of the community belongs 
to the husband ... ... 171 
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Mandate ... 

Obligations of the mandatory 

Of the mandator 

How it terminates 

Mandator — 

His obligations 

Mandatory — 

His obligations ... ... ... 

Marriage— 

Registfation of 

Celebration of 

Opposition to 

Petition for nullity of 

Obligations arising from . . . 

BespectiiTe rights and duties 
of husband and wife ... 

Community 169, 

Separation of property 

Dotal system 

Dissolution of 

Judicial separation 

Contracted in a foreign 
country 

Settlements 

Gifts between married per- 

0vUO ••• ■•• ••• •«• ••• 

Married woman — actions by 40- 
Masons — 

Their priTileges 

Mastep— 
Must act en bon phre de 
/amilk towards his ap- 
prentice 

Mechanics— 

Their privileges 

Metayer-^ 

A farmer holding land on 

condition of giving the 

owner half the produce of 

the lann 

Without qualifieation does 
not include ready-money, 
precious stones^ assets, iso, 

MMUi tnmblcmU 

Minority—Guardianship-^ 

Appointment of a gnaidiaa 

Su|>plementary guardian 
(8ubreg€'-tuteur) 

Incapacity, exclusion, and 
depriyation of guaidian*- 
•nip *%• ... I,. ... ... 

Duties of a guardian 



241 
242 
243 
243 

242 

243 

27 
87 
87 

88 
40 

40 

183 

188 

189 

42 

42 

37 
129 

181 

175 

259 
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67 

68 
69 

53 

53 



55 
56 



Gifts by minors in a maniage 

settlement 131 

Misdemeanours and offences... 165 
Mori civile — 
Abolished by an Act of 

May, 1854 24 

Civil degradation and legal 

interdiction substituted... 24 
Mortgage rhypotheqw) — 
Real rignt over immovables 

given as security 261 

Legal mortgages ... 261 

Judicial mortgages 262 

Conventional mortgages ... 262 
Not conferred by contracts 

entered into in a foreign. 

country Tmless otherwise 

ruled by treaties 262 

Order in which mortgages 

XcUl& ••• ••• •■• ••• ••• ^ OO 

Their registration 265 

Appendix (Act of March, 

1855^ ... 266 

Cancelling and abatement 

of mortgages 267 

Their effects against third 

holders ... 261 

Movables -^ (personal pro- 

pCi^v J" .'.. ... ... ... ... Oo 

Myotic or secret wills 121 



NECESSARY Deposit 234, 235 
N<ftim€t€ (acts cfe)— de- 
claration before a justice 

of peace ... 36 

Notice to leave — must be ' 

given to tenants ... 210 

Novation-. • 151 

Nu&'propri^t^*^ 
Ownership of It thing over 
which another has the 
UBuftttct ... ... ... ... 77 

Debts incurred by the wife 
recovered from her nue- 
ptvpft^c . • . .■• ... ... 172 

Nullity— 

Of sales 202 

Of marriage 88 

Of contracts 154 



OATHS— 
Offered by one of the 
parties 161 
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Officially administered by 

the judge. 162 

Obiatio— 
Tender of payment ... ... 148 

Obligations — 

See ''Contracts" 133 

Obligations of giving 135 

To "do" or "not to do" ... 136 
Damages for non-perform- 
ance of an obligation ... 136 
Conditional obli^tions ... 138 
Conditions of avoidance ... 139 
Suspensory conditions ... 139 
Obligations with a term ... 140 
Altematiye obligations ... 140 
Joint and seTeral obligations 

(tolidcures) .^ 141 

Divisible and indivisible 

obligations 143 

Obligations with penal . 
cianses ... ,,« ... ... X44 

Extinction of obligations ... 145 

Proofs of obligation 156 

Order of saccession ... ... 97 

Offider de V^tat civil — 
A mayor or municipal officer 
acting as registrar of 
births, marriages, and 

deaths 25 

Opposition to marriage — 
Slay be set up by parents, 
grand-parents, or in de- 
fault of ascendants, by , 
brother or sister, uncle 

or aunt 37 

Ownership— 
A right to use and dispose 

ofathing 70 

See " Law of Property "... 70 
Confers the right of acces- 

BlOIl ... ... *•. ... ... iX 

Ownership of the soil in- 
cludes all above and 
beneath 72 

Of property burdened with 
servitudes 91 



PARAPHERNALIA— 
Property of the wife not 

settled in dowry 193 

Parent and child — 

Parental authority ... ... 50 



Partition — 
No one compelled to remain 

joint owner 106 

Hotchpot 107 

Effects of partition and 

warranty of lots 110 

Rescission in matters of 

partition ... Ill 

Of the community 176 

By parents and grand-parents 129 
Partnerships — 

Different kinds of 222 

Respective obligations of 

partners 223 

Special partnerships 223 

Their liabilities respecting 

third parties 226 

How partnerships terminate 226 
Party-walls — 

See "Servitudes" 87 

Paternity and filiation— 

Of legitimate children 44-4$ 
Affiliation of illegitimate 

children 46 

Inquiry as to paternity is 

not allowed 46 

Pawning — 

Pledging of movables ... 253 
Pledging at pawnbrokers 
(commtsnonnaires du Mont 
de Pi€ti) officially aj)- 
pointed by the Govern- 
ment is regulated by 

special rules ... 254 

Payment — 

Made to a creditor 146 

Of debts of a succession ... 109 

With subrogation 147 

Application of payments ... 148 
Tenders of payment and 

deposit 148 

Proofs of payment 156 

Penal clauses — 

In respect of obligations ... 144 
Personal Property excluded 

from the community ... 183 
PertonM interpos^e — 
A party who lends his name 

to another 113-195 

Physicians, surgeons, chemists — 
Li what cases they cannot 
take by gift or will ... 113 
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Pignut — 

When it became antichresis 

with the Romans 258 

Pledge- 
May be demanded from a 
party judicially bound 
who cannot find surety ... 248 
Pledging (nantissemeni) — 

Of movables is called pawn- 
ing; of real property 

antichresis 253 

Possession— 

During three years confer- 
red ownership at Rome, 
in case of movables, and 
ten years in case of im- 
movables. 277 

Definition of possession ... 278 

Equivalent to a title with 
regard to personal pro- 
perty ... ... ... ... 2o« 

Possession of things lost or 
stolen 282 

Provisional possession is 
considered as a trust ... 33 

Possession in common ... 168 
Power of attorney — 

See**Mandate" 241 

Pr€ciput — 

Extra share to an heir, or 
stipulated in favour of the 
survivor of husband or 

WHO ... ... ... ... ... XxO 

By agreement 185 

Prescription — 

A mode of acquiring property, 
or being discharged of a 
debt by lapse of time ... 277 

Renunciation to such right 
may be express or impHed 277 

Does not apply to things not 
marketable 277 

Enforced for or against the 
State, parishes, and public 
institutions 277 

Causes which bar prescrip- 
tion ... ... • ... Zlo 

Causes that interrupt or sus- 
pend the run of prescrip- 
tion 279-280 

Time required for prescrip- 
tion .«• ... ... ... ... Zo\3 



Prescription of thirty years 281 
Ten and twenty years' pre- 
scription 281 

Special prescriptions 281 

Presumptions — consequences 
which the law deduces 

from known facts 160 

Prima facie — proof as regards 

filiation 46 

When in writing 160 

Primogeniture — ^not admitted 

by French law 99 

Privileges and mortgages — 

General dispositions 256 

Their registration 265 

Privileges — 

Confer a preference upon 

certain creditors 256 

Upon personal property 
privileges are geneml or 

special 256 

On special movables 257 

Upon real property 258 

Applying both to real and 

personal property 258 

How they are preserved ... 259 
Of architects, contractors, 

masons, and mechanics... 251^ 
Effects of privileges against 

third holders 268 

Extinction of privileges and 

mortgages 269 

Procuration — see "Mandate'* 241 
Promise of sale — ^when equiva- 
lent to a sale 194 

Proofs — of obligation and of 

payment 166 

By witnesses not admitted 
when the sum or value 

exceeds 150 francs 159 

Property — 
If personal or real ... ... 67 

Personal property 68 

Possession of property ... 70 

Ownership 70 

The owner of property may 
dispose of it as he 
pxeaBes ... .*• ... ... t\j 

How it is acquired 95 

Cession of property 150 

Prudhommes — 
A special jurisdiction 214 
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Pablioity— 
Of rogisten of mortgages... 273 

ParchaMr— 

His obligations 201 

With ooyexumt of rodemp- 
tion 208-210 



QUASI-CONTRACTS— 
Obligations that arise with- 
out agreement 164 

Quasi-delicts— 
Obligations that arise from 
misdemeanours and of- 
fences • ... 165 

TfAPPORT a succesaion-^ 
J^ "Giving back" to the 

succession .. 108 

Due only by a oo-heir to his 
00* heirs, not to legatees or 

creditors • 108 

Ratification of deeds ... ... 169 

Redemption — 

Power of (r^mfr€) 202 

Rigime en commuiKiut^— 
Possession in oommon ... 168 
Dotal •■• ••• ..• ••• •.. Id*/ 



Of births, maxriiiges, and 
deaths (jacte$ de f€tat 

civil) ... •»• 25-85 

Rsigistrars of mortgages-*- 
, Publicity of their registers 278 
Responsible for omissions... 278 
Oannot refuse, transoriptlon 
of deeds of conveywice, 
registration of mortgages, 
or certificates demanded, 
under penalty of damages 274 
Registration— 

Of births ... 26 

Of marriages 27 

Of deaths ... •.. 28 

Births, marriages, and 
deaths of the military out 
of the Frenoh territory... 29 
Rectification of regietrfr- 
tions... ... ,,p ••• •«• oO 

Of mortgages .274 

Release — 
By tenders of payment aod 
deposit 148 



By voluntary delivery of the 
deed of obligation ... ... 152 

Rent in perpetuity — 

When debtor may be com- 
pelled to redeem it ... 282 
Renunciation — 

Of successions 103 

To a succession must be ex- 
press ... ... ••. •». xxjo 

Void when applying to the 
succession of a living 

person 108 

Of the community ... 176-180 
Of rights of antichresis must 
be registered at the mort- 
gage office 266 

Repairs— 
For which the lessor is re- 
sponsible 210 

Chargeable to the tenant ... 211 

In cases of usufruct 80 

Representation — 
Takes place ad infinitum in 

the direct descending line 98 
In all cases where it is 
admitted, the division 
takes place /7er stirpes ... 98 
Rescission — 

Of contracts 154-197 

Of sales 204 

In matters of partition ... Ill 
Of contracts of hiring ... 210 
Revendicatlon — (action in) .... 116 
Revocation — 

Of gifts inter vivas 119. 

Of wills 125 

Of mandate , 243 

Right of accession — 
Over the produce of a thing 72 
Over that which is united or 

incorporated with it ... 72 
Relative to personal pro- 
perty ... ... «•• ••• 40 

Right of way — 
See "Servitudes." 89 



SALE— 
Nature of the eontnct ... 194 
Who may buy t>r sell ... ... 195 

Things whicl^ may be sold 195 
Obli^tton0;ol tlie irendor ... 196 
DeUyery.. .,^ .,.. .*, ... 196 
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Sale and exchange of do- 
mestic animak 200 

Obligations of the purchaser 201 
Nullity and cancelling of 
sales ••• «•• ••• ••• ••■ *Ma 

With power of redemption 202 
Rescinding of sale on ac- 
count of lesion 204 

Sale by licitation 204 

Seizure and sale (h€n(fice de 
discussion)'-' 
In covenants of redemption 202 
Of the property of a donee 116 
Enforced or rescinded by a 

surety 246 

Separation — 

Of property 188 

Judicial separation /a mensd 

et thoro) 42-176 

Separation of debts 184 

Sequester— 
Binds himself to restore the 
property sequestrated ... 237 
Sequestration — 

Different descriptions of ... 287 
Judicial sequestration ... 287 

Servants, hiring of... 214 

Servitudes- 
Arising from the situation 

of the place 

Servitude established by 

'lAvV ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Party-walls and ditches ... 
Prescribed distances of 

several works 

Right of way 

Right to establish servi- 

tudes ... ••• ... ... 

How servitudes are estab- 

iisneu ... ••• ••• ••• 

Rights of owners of estates 

burdened with servitudes 
Extinction of servitudes ... 
Servitudes and real rights. 

in favour of third holders '269 

Set-off (compensation) 152 

Solidairs — 
See joint and several obliga- 
tions... •«• ••. ... ... 141 

Souhe — 
Payment to a joint owner 

to equalise the lots 259 
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87 

89 
89 

90 

90 

91 
92 



.Specific legatees^— 

Not liable for the debit of 

a succession 109 

Specificator — 
An artificer using material 
not belonging to him to 
make some new object ... 75 
State- 
Has a claim upon the suo- 
cessions of a person dying 

without issue ... 101 

Right upon vacant succes- 
sions 105 

Derelict lands 95 

SttUionate — 

Selling or mortgaging pro- 
perty to which one has 

BO right 264 

Subject-matter of contracts... 185 
Sub-letting — 
Is allowed when there is no 
clause to the contrary in 

the lease ..• 208 

Subrogation — 

Payment with «u6ro^a<ton... 147 
Substitutions (entails) — 

Are prohibited in France ... 112 
Succession — 
Commences immediately 

after death •>• 

Right of succession 
Order of succession 
Representation ... 
Succession devolving upon 
ascendants ... ... ... 

Devolving upon collatexBls 99 
Irregular successions... ... 100 

Rights of the State 101 

Rights of the surviving 

husband or wife 101 

Acceptance of successions.. • 102 
Renunciation of successions 108 
Privilege of inventory 
(b^0ce d'inventaire) ... 103 

Vacant successions 105 

Payment of debts 109 

Supplementary guardian («t(6- 

rog^'tuteur),,, ... 53 

Surety- 
Is bound towaids the 

creditor 246 

Joint and several suretlM... SA6 
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SnretyBhip— 
Its natare and extent ... 245 
Its effects between the cre- 
ditor and the surety ... 246 
Between the debtor and 

snrety 247 

Between co-sureties 247 

Extinguishment of surety- 

Buip •*• «•■ ••* «•« ••■ iw^O 

Legal and judicial surety- 
snip ... ... ••• ... ... £vj 

SurviTorship — 
Rights of the surviving 

husband or wife 101 

Suspensory conditions 189 

TACIT renewal of lease ... 211 
Taxes are borne by the 

usufructuary 81 

Tenants — 

Repairs at the charge of, &c. 211 
Entitled to indemnity when 

ejected by a purchaser ... 210 
When they have a right to 

sub-let 208 

Tenders of payment — followed 

by deposit 148 

Term — (obligations with a) ... 140 
Testamentary — 

Dispositions 121 

Executors ... 125 

Third holders — 
Effects of privileges and 

mortgages against them ... 2 70 
Deteriorations caused by 

their negligence 271 

Third paities— 
Effects of contracts with re- 
gard to 137 

Liabilities of partners to- 
wards them 226 

Traruactions — 
Settlement of disputes by 

agreement 249 

Differ from compromises ... 249 
Transcriptions — 
Of deeds at the mortgage 
office ... ... ,,« ... 266 

Transfer — 
Of debts and incorporeal 

rights ... ' 205 

Of disputed rights 205 



Treasure-trove — 

To whom it belongs ... 
TiUela — (guardianship) 



95 

52 



USE and habitation— Right 
vl ... ... ... ... ... Ov 

Usufruct — 

Established by law 77 

Established by agreement... 77 
Natural, industrial, civil 

fruits ... ... 7o 

Rights of the usufructuary 79 
How a usufruct terminates 82 
Parents have the usufruct 
of the property of their 
children who are minors, 
but the mother loses it if 
she marries again after 
the death of her husband 51 
Usufruct granted to a corpo- 
ration cannot exist more 

than thirty years 82 

Usufructuary — 

His obligations 80 

Y AG ANT successions 105 
Validity— 
Of contracts, conditions 
which are essential ... 133 
Vendor — 

His obligations 196 

Bound to warranty 198 

Vices r^dhibitoires — 
Latent defects 200 



WARD — action of against 
his guardian 58 

Warranty in general 198 

Against eviction 19 

Against defects in the things 

sold 20O 

Respecting defects in the 
sale and exchange of do- 
mestic animals 200 

Widow — 

Cannot contract a new mar- 
riage till the lapse of ten 
months after the death of 

her late husband 42 

Wife (see " Husband'*) ... 40, 106 
Wills— 
As regards married women. 
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minors, and interdicted 

persons 125 

Liapse of ... 125 

May be holographic, au- 
thentic (executed by a 
notary), or in the mystic 
lorm... ... ... ... ... LZx 



Revocation and lapse of 
wills 126 

Wills by military persons... 122 

Executed at sea 122 

Witnesses — 

Proof by, when admitted ... 159 
Workmen, hiring of 214 
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MoBmsro Post. 

^ The anthor'B treatment of Beal-^Property law is excellent, and omits 
no part of the original that is really indispensahle for a compldte, 
thfingh miniature sketch of onr system of conveyancing." 

J) JOLT NBWB. 

'* Messrs. Longman and Go. send ns a second edition of 'BladkatOfne 
Economized, heing a Compendinm of the Laws of England to tho 
Present Time/ hy Dayid Mitchell Aird, of the Middle Temple. Tho 
Tolnsne is diyided into fonr hooks, each of which emhraces the legal 
principleB and practical information contained in Blackstone's famous 
* CJommentarieSy' supplemented hysnhsequent statutory enactments, im* 
portttnt legal decisions, &o» A more excellent introduction to the study 
of.law coidd not he desired ; and the fact of its having so soon reaohad 
a {wcond edition (the first was puhlished within the present year), is A 
8iiffi0iiaDt.proof that it satisfactorily fills a want that has heen widely felt." 



Daily TELsaxiFH. 

^A most admirable work for law stadents. The book ii most 
compendioos, and on an excellent plan." 

MosNiNG Adyxbthkb. 

*<We had the pleasnre of bein^r able to speak in the highest terms of 
this work on the occasion of its first appearance. We are very glad to 
find that it has so speedily reached a second edition ; and we are greatly 
mistaken if it be not destined to pass through many editions, and become 
a standard work. It is a most admirable digest of * Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries/ and we do not wonder, considering how ably the work is 
accomplished, that it should have been the ' labour of years.' All 
those who are interested in law reforms— and who is not? — should 
possess this work ; and although it seems to be addressed chiefly to law 
students, to whom it will necessarily prove a positive boon, it should and 

will command a much larger and wider public circulation The whole 

book reflects the very highest credit upon Mr. Aird, and is, by special 
permission, most appropriately dedicated to the Loid High Chancellor 
of England, Baron Selbome.** 

" We are perfectly sure that if this work were introduced into all the 
schools, it would soon become a favourite among the boys. Young England 
is Droverbially fond of professional works, whether of law, physic, or 
philosophy, and to those whose parents have designed them for the 
legal profession this little book wUl be invaluable." 

Thb Law Jottbnal. 

^^ We have here a volume which has pretty nearly solved the problem 
how to make the people understand the policy of tibe laws under which 
they live." 

SOLICITOBS' JOUBNAL. 

" The non-professional reader will find in it an intelligible and concise 
outline of the laws of his country, and legal students may with advantage 
adopt it as an introduction to their subsequent course of reading." 

Law Magazine. 

« For certain purposes this book will be a useful one to a student; 
There is much originality in the treatment of the subject. The author 
is generally clear and precise. The arrangement and editorial ^ get- 
np ' of the book are unexceptionable. We are bound to add that Mr. 
Aird has done his work well." 

Sfectatob. 

** This is by no means the first abridgment of Blackstone, but it is one 
which has merits of his own, and will be especially useful to those for 
whom it is intended, — the elementary class of students. By simplifying 
much of Blackstone*8 language, and breaking up his work into cUvisions 
whieh may be easily mastered, Mr. Aird has produced what may be 
called the First Book of Law. It is probably with a view to the utility 
of such a work for educatioiuJ purposes that Lord Selbome has accepted 



ihe dedication of it; and we think beginners will find its method 
thoroughly practicaL" 

EZAMINBB. 

*^ The work contains not only an epitome of Blackstone's ' Commen« 
taries/ but also snch a sketch of the modifications of English jnrispm- 
dence since his day as will furnish ' a solid foundation on which the 
student may build a legal edifice.' We are not surprised that this little 
book should already have gone off well, as it has been very carefully 
written, the new material being worked up with the old, instead of 
being left beside it, an ugly excrescence." 

ThB GiJtDENBBS' ChBONIGLB AND AOBICTTLTTJSAL GaZBTTE. 

'< From its simple form and practical character such a digest should 
be useful not only to incipient law students, for whom it was specially 
prepared, but also to all those who take interest in acquiring a knowledge 
of our laws — a kind of knowledge, by the by, which ought to be 
much more generally acquired, since it is by it that we are required 
to govern ourselves in tiie interests of society at large. The pages 
devoted to the consideration of private wrongs and public wrongs 
may be referred to as containing information which every intelligent 
person ought to know, and which is here set before him in a very 
succinct form." 

Ukitied Sbuvioe Gazbtie. 

*' 'Blackstone Economized* is a book which no law student can afford 
to miss from his shelf ; it is also invaluable as a book of reference to all 
laymen who may wish to know something of the laws and constitution 
under which they live. Mr. Aird shows a clear and acute comprehension 
of his subject, and his arrangement is a masterly piece of professional 
mechanism.'* 

GOUBT JOUBNAL. 

" Mr. Aird's work is one of very great utility, and is calculated to 
stimulate students preparing for the legal profession, for it takes them 
a ready road or a short cut to much learning, while the knowledge 
they acquire will be sound and reliable, and those principles upon which 
the noble edifice of British jurisprudence is founded will be thoroughly 
manifested. The work, which has a copious index, is dedicated to Lord 
Selborne, Iiord Chancellor of Great Britain." 

Thb Oxfobd Timbs. 

"Both students and non-stadents of law will receive with gratitude 
this able condensation of a never-to-be-supplanted work. To the former 
it gives in the compass of one volume the substance of the four original 
volumes of * Commentaries,* supplemented by subsequent statutory enact- 
ments and important legal decisions, and to the latter it offers what till 
lately would have been despaired of as unattainable — a perfectly readable 
and comprehensible digest of the laws of England." 

OXIOBD UkDBBGBADUATBS* JOUBNAL. 

'' To any undergraduate proposing to enter upon a course of study 
irith a view to a l^owledge of Modern Legal History and English Law, 



the iboTe yrork must be aoknowUdged to be s most iMelal introduction. 
Founded upon and following the method adopted hj the celebrated 
author of the ' GonuuentarieB,' dlTided like that work into dissertations 
npon :— (l)y ' The Nature of Lawe in Qeneral ' ; (2), * Upon the Rights of 
Thinga ' ; (3), * On Priyate Wrongs ' ; and (4), < On Public Wrongs,' tke 
reader finds in a small compasB the compressed essence, so to speak, 
of that Yoluminons and laboYioos work, and of the equally Yolnminons 
recent editions of those * Oommentaries/ It must be a souree of infinite 
satisfaction and laudation to the Undergraduates of Oxford that one of 
their own class ripened into the learned and accomplished author f and 
that another has arrived at the all<«OYeted post of Lord High Chancellor 
of England. It may be noticed en pastant that the permission to dedi- 
cate the above work to Lord Selbome was accorded to the author. The 
subjects treated of comprise the whole of those referred to by Black- 
stone, supplemented by statutory enactments and important legal de- 
cisions. The general character of the several topics commented upon 
by the author being the same as those contained in Blackstone's *■ Com- 
mentaries,' naturally leads up to a knowledge of the necessary answers to 
be given to the questions propounded for the examination of those intend- 
ing to pass for ' Modem History and Law,' by the University Examiners 
in those departments; a reference to those questions for the examina- 
tion of 1872, as printed by the University authorities, will fully bear 
out the correctness of this assertion ; and the student, instead of having 
to wade through the several volumes of Blackstooe, will here find in a 
condensed form aQ the informAtion necessary to enabfe him to pass such 
an examination. It is unquestionably the First Book on^English Law, 
which should be placed in the hands of every student, or any other 
Snglishmaa desirous of a general knowledge of the girmnds of onr 
Jorisprndenee, and their practical appUostiott." 

CAUBBiDcnB Ikdefenbbnt Pbbss. 

*<The tttotise of Blackstone is faithfully followed, and amplified by 
the most recent alterations in the law. We have touted the work in 
various ways, and in no case have we been at a loss to discover the in- 
formation we needed, given shortly, but still with clearness, and- without 
being disguised in legal phraseology, which might render the explaiA- 
tion difficult for any but a lawyer to tmderslbaad.'' 

Oambridois Chroniolb axd UxnccBBflnTr Jocsnal. 

*' This neat little volume supplies a want which has long beevi lelt by 
the Law student at the outset of his career. The great principles of 
English Law are here given witli clearness and precision, without the 
addition of too many (^tails, which often .tend to confuse while they 
seek to instruct the beginner. We heartily commend the book to the 
study of all who are intorestod in mastering the first great principles of 
the EnglifiLh Law:^' 

Cambbidob Exfbess. 

<< This work, whidiis dedioaited by permls^on toiSie Lord Chancellor, 
will, in oup opinion, prove of essential service to stodetnts of the' law, 
and indaed to the general rMder. It. contatnsy in. .« cAsoise aadinteHi- 



. gible form, a stfttement of the principles of our laws, giyen so far as it 
is still applicable in the origintd text of Sir W. Blackstone's 'Commen- 
taries,' but corrected down to .the present time. Of course, this book is 
not intended to supersede the study of the larger work, of which seyeral 
able editions haye from time to time been published by yarions authors, 
but it will form an excellent groundwork for the prosecution of further 
legal studies, inasmuch as it enables the reader to understand and 
appreciate almost at a glance the principles of our Constitution and of 
the yarious departments of the laws of Kngland. We can confidently 
reeommend the book to our readers." 

MaNGHBSTEB EXAHINES AND flMBS. 

" The yoluminous ' Commentaries ' of Blackstone are neither 
iftei^idilj accessible nor otherwise oonyenient for study to the great 
mlKJonty of Englishmen, and the admirable compendium prepared by 
Mr. Aird, therefore, is certain to proye practically useful. Though 
nDt the first attempt to popularise Blackstone, it has certainly neyer 
been surpassed for conyenience and comprehensiyeness ; it will enable 
the law student to obtain a complete general idea of the subject of 
English law, and to the general public it will proye far more useful 
than a more detailed work. The explanations are easy, and the style 
yery clear, and though the interrogatoiy system is, we think, unneces- 
sanly introduced, the questions are only giyen asheadingatoeTpoBitionBy 
and the book ha«. none of t^ disadyantages of a nateohiSTn* 

ThB JuaOMOUATSDr BETfEW. 

" * Blackstone Economized ' is the capital notion of a b arris t er of the 
ICddle Temple. Mr. D. M. Aird baa cleyerly CDngMJed-and oomiirtaaecl 
and. oemprehfioded the laws of England." 

EDINBimaH COO&ANT. 

** Mr. Atrdlr ' Blackstone Economized' is meant to place before Hio 
student in one yolume the principles of the laws of England laid down 
in the four yof ames of Blackstone on this subject. The condensation 
has been effected by extracting the principles, and leaying out of yiew 
the abistract speculations on the origin of laws, and other materials, which, 
though of much yalue in a complete study of the larg^ subject, are apt 
to perplex and weary the young student desirous of grasping the lead* 
ing essentials as soon as possible. Mr. Aird's idea is no doubt quito 
correct, and indeed is new applied to nea r ly adil> large studies. But in 
recasting the subject he has incorporated the yast amount of illustration 
and ef new material that has arisen in Courts and through legal changes 
since Blackstone wrote, and the work may therefore be called a more 
complete analysis of the subject than the yolumes of which it professes 
to be only a condensation. It is in all fespects an inyaluable elementary 
book to the legal student, and we are not surprised that it has alreadj 
reached a second edition." 

SmmiT .TmEik 

"Mr. Aird has rendered a genuine sendee to a large number of 
readers in bringing witfafai l^e oompMNi of "mw handy yolume all tho 
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infonuation contained in the four yolames of ' Blackstone's Gommenta* 
ries.* Mr. Aird is himself a lawyer, and is master of the subject on 
which he writes. While leaving out, then, all snch matters as ate 
cnmbrouB, rather than useful, and giving an excellent digest of whatever 
is of value in Blackstone's noble work, he has carried the information t<^ 
the present time, has incorporated in the book all recent statutes, and 
has rendered his volume a thoroughly sensible companion to all who 
ftre interested in the study of the law. It is seldom, indeed, so useful a task 
has fallen into so competent hands, or a work so thoroughly practical 
in scope and in detail has been executed bo completely as a labour of 
love.** 

The Clabencb Aim Richmond Exajohsb and New England 

Adyebtiseb. 

'* Mr. Aird*B book has been written in the interrogative form, which 
'experience has proved to be the best for exciting thought in the mind 
of the reader. All superfluous detail is omitted, and its clearness, pre- 
cision, and the extreme simplicity of its language render it the very 
best elementary book that can be placed in the hands of the law student ; 
and as such, we especially recommend it to those to whom is entrusted 
the arrangement of the curriculum of legal education in New South 
Wales. A study of Mr. Aird*s compendium will have a special interest 
for lay readers, to whom it presents none of the terrors of black-letter and 
law Latin so prevalent in analogous publications. In it they will find a 
simple and intelligible digest of the laws by which they are governed, 
and we therefore strongly recommend it to their perusal and to a place 
in every library. The book is within the easy, comprehension of every 
lad who has reached the head form in our Public Schools, and would^ 
had it been published in America, no doubt find a place amongst the 
studies of the advanced classes in the National Schools. Were such a 
book to be placed in the hands of our Australian youths, we think a most 
valuable addition would be made to the present educational course." 
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